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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 

of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

TEACHING  PRACTICES  AND  PERSPECTIVES  OF  SECOND-YEAR  TEACHERS: 
A  CASE  STUDY  OF  THREE  ELEMENTARY  PROTEACH  GRADUATES 

By 

Lynda  Fender  Hayes 

December  1992 

Chair:   Dr.  Dorene  Doerre  Ross 

Major  Department:   Instruction  and  Curriculum 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  practices 

and  perspectives  of  three  elementary  teachers  during  their 

first  two  years  of  teaching  as  they  interacted  with  a  variety 

of  workplace  variables  to  construct  their  socialization 

contexts.   Four  questions  were  addressed  in  the  three  case 

studies : 

1.  How  do  teaching  perspectives  influence  these 

teachers'  decisions  about  practices? 

2.  What  workplace  variables  emerge  as  influences  on 
these  teachers'  decisions  about  teaching  practices? 

3.  What  other  influences  on  these  teachers'  practices 

and  perspectives  emerge? 

4.  How  do  perspectives,  teacher  education  experiences, 
and  workplace  variables  interact  to  influence  the 
construction  of  contexts  for  professional  socialization  for 
these  teachers?   How  does  that  context  influence  their 
practices  and  perspectives? 
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Methods  of  data  collection  and  analysis  were  informed  by 
procedures  associated  with  interpretive  case  studies. 
Evidence  of  the  three  beginning  teachers '  efforts  to 
construct  their  socialization  contexts  was  collected  by 
observing  and  interviewing  three  graduates  of  the  elementary 
PROTEACH  program  during  their  first  two  years  of  teaching. 
The  participants  were  questioned  about  their  practices, 
sources  of  their  practices,  their  perceptions  of  significant 
workplace  variables,  their  interactions  with  other  teachers, 
and  their  beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning.   One  other 
teacher  from  each  school  was  also  interviewed. 

An  analysis  of  the  dimensions  of  contrast  between  the 
three  case  studies  suggests  that  these  beginning  teachers' 
beliefs  about  their  role  may  have  shaped  the  influence  of 
workplace  variables  on  their  practices  and  continued 
professional  growth.   That  is,  these  beginning  teachers 
played  an  active  role  in  shaping  their  contexts  for 
professional  socialization.   Contrasts  between  the  three 
teachers  revealed  differences  in  their  beliefs  about  their 
role — whether  it  is  the  teacher's  responsibility  to 
understand  how  children  learn,  to  evaluate  student  learning, 
make  curricular  and  instructional  decisions,  to  shape  the 
classroom  climate,  to  engage  other  teachers  in  professional 
dialogue,  and  to  continue  learning  about  the  profession. 
Differences  in  these  beliefs  and  their  propensity  to  be 
reflective  seemed  to  influence  the  teachers'  decisions  about 
practice  and  continued  professional  growth. 
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CHAPTER  I 
BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  STUDY 

The  first  year  of  teaching  has  been  described  as 

"reality  shock, "  a  year  in  which  novices  are  expected  to 

fulfill  the  same  job  expectations  and  responsibilities  as 

experienced  teachers  (Feiman-Nemser,  1983;  Glassberg,  1979; 

Lortie,  1975;  Ryan,  1979;  Veenman,  1984) .   Previous 

researchers  studying  teacher  socialization  have  suggested 

that  beginning  teachers  respond  in  a  variety  of  ways  while 

trying  to  survive,  master  the  curriculum,  understand  the 

developmental  needs  of  the  particular  grade  level  being 

taught,  and  gain  control  of  the  students  in  their  classrooms. 

Many  first-year  teachers  compromise  the  educational  beliefs 

and  aims  they  developed  during  their  teacher  education 

programs  (Blase,  1985;  Etheridge,  1989;  Feiman-Nemser,  1983; 

Hoy,  1969;  Hoy  &  Rees,  1977) .   Some  accept  the  compromises  as 

the  limits  of  possibility  (Borko,  1986;  Goodman,  1985;  Katz, 

1974) .   These  teachers  talk  about  how  their  aims  and  beliefs 

were  too  idealistic  and  begin  to  use  and  justify  the 

traditional  teaching  practices  they  once  criticized  (Blase, 

1985;  Etheridge,  1989;  Katz,  1974;  Ryan,  1970;  Tabachnick, 

Popkewitz,  &  Zeichner,  1979-1980)  .   Others,  however,  search 

for  ways  to  change  or  improve  their  teaching  practices  "next 


year"  (Bullough,  1989;  Crow,  1986;  Goodman,  1987;  Lacey, 
1977;  Tabachnick  &  Zeichner,  1984;  Zeichner  &  Tabachnick, 

1985)  . 

Many  teacher  educators  recognize  the  significant  impact 
the  first  year  of  teaching  has  on  a  teacher's  professional 
development  (Hall,  1982;  Howey  &  Bents,  1979;  Johnston,  1985; 
Ryan,  1979;  Vaughan,  1979) .   While  some  teacher  education 
programs  focus  on  the  development  of  induction  programs 
(Carter  &  Richardson,  1989;  Griffin,  1989;  Howey  &  Zimpher, 
1989;  Medley,  Rosenblum,  &  Vance,  1989;  Rosenholtz,  1989; 
Schlechty  &  Whitford,  1989;  Wildman,  Niles,  Magliaro,  & 
McLaughlin,  1989) ,  others  are  concerned  with  the  tendency  of 
teachers  to  implement  traditional  practices  despite  any 
progressive  practices  or  ideals  developed  during  their 
teacher  education  program  (Goodman,  1987;  Ross  &  Krogh,  1988; 
Zeichner  &  Liston,  1987) .   Arising  out  of  their  concern  that 
beginning  teachers  use  their  educational  aims  as  guides  to 
teaching  practice,  many  teacher  educators  now  consider  the 
development  of  reflective  capacity  as  an  essential  component 
of  teacher  education  (Calderhead,  1989;  Goodman,  1987;  Ross  & 
Krogh,  1988;  Waxman,  Freiberg,  Vaughan,  &  Weil,  1988; 
Zeichner  &  Liston,  1987) .   A  reflective  teacher  "makes 
rational  and  ethical  choices  about  what  and  how  to  teach  and 
assumes  responsibility  for  those  choices"  (Ross,  Bondy,  & 
Kyle,  in  press) .   These  teacher  educators  have  suggested  that 
a  programmatic  emphasis  on  reflective  teaching  might  empower 


beginning  teachers  to  direct  their  socialization  into 
teaching  and  take  responsibility  for  making  decisions  about 

practice. 

c^j-Ptnp.nt  of  thp  Problem 

Elementary  PROTEACH  at  the  University  of  Florida  is  a 
teacher  education  program  that  has  identified  the  development 
of  reflective  teachers  as  one  important  aim.   Teacher 
educators  committed  to  the  development  of  reflective  teachers 
assume  that  these  teachers  will  view  continued  growth  as  the 
hallmark  of  being  a  professional  (Ross  et  al . ,  in  press).   An 
important  question  about  the  impact  of  the  elementary 
PROTEACH  program  and  its  programmatic  emphasis  on  reflective 
teaching  concerns  the  professional  development  of  graduates 
over  time:   How  do  PROTEACH  graduates  continue  their 
professional  growth  and  development? 

Recently,  Kilgore,  Ross,  and  Zbikowski  (1990)  conducted 
a  follow-up  study  of  6  elementary  PROTEACH  graduates.   They 
examined  the  graduates'  teaching  perspectives  and  experiences 
during  the  first  year  of  teaching.   They  concluded  that  there 
was  a  need  to  follow  their  graduates  beyond  the  first  year  of 
teaching.   Although  they  continued  the  study  by  examining  the 
practices  and  perspectives  of  4  of  these  teachers  during 
their  fifth  year  of  teaching,  study  findings  were  limited  by 
data  gathered  through  telephone  interviews  (Kilgore  &  Ross, 
1992) .   If  we  are  to  gain  insight  into  the  professional 
growth  and  development  of  reflective,  beginning  teachers,  we 


must  conduct  in-depth,  longitudinal  studies.   We  need  to 
examine  the  nature  of  professional  learning  and  development 
over  time.   The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  describe  the 
experiences  of  3  beginning  teachers  during  their  first  2 
years  of  teaching  and  look  for  common  patterns  in  their 
decisions  about  practice.   It  is  important  to  caution  the 
reader  that  the  findings  of  this  study  can  in  no  way  be 
considered  an  evaluation  of  the  elementary  PROTEACH  program. 
The  3  teachers  included  in  this  study  represent  3 
individuals'  experiences  in  PROTEACH.   In  addition,  little 
data  were  collected  regarding  their  teacher  education 
experiences,  as  all  3  teachers  found  it  difficult  to  recall 
specific  experiences  that  influenced  their  decisions  about 
practice  as  beginning  teachers. 

Two  general  questions  guided  data  collection  in  this 
investigation:   (a)  How  do  beginning  teachers  make  decisions 
about  teaching  practices,  and  (b)  what  influences  those 
decisions?  As  I  gathered  information  about  the  teaching 
decisions  and  practices  of  the  3  second-year  teachers,  four 
more  specific  questions  guided  my  data  analysis  of  their 
first  two  years  of  teaching: 

1.  How  do  perspectives  influence  these  teachers' 
decisions  about  practices? 

2.  What  workplace  variables  influence  these  teachers* 
decisions  about  practices? 


3.  What  other  influences  on  these  teachers'  practices 
and  perspectives  emerge? 

4.  How  do  perspectives,  teacher  education  experiences, 
and  workplace  variables  interact  to  influence  the 
construction  of  contexts  for  professional  socialization  for 
these  teachers?   How  does  that  context  influence  their 
practices  and  perspectives? 

Batlonals  £or  the  study 

Educational  reform  reports  of  the  1980s  have  called  for 
the  empowerment  of  teachers  (Carnegie  Forum,  1986;  Holmes 
Group,  1986) .   If  education  is  to  improve,  teachers  must  be 
involved  as  decision  makers  in  the  changes  being  made  in 
schools.   Teacher  educators  have  been  called  upon  to  reform 
their  programs  as  well;  teacher  educators  must  prepare  future 
teachers  to  become  active  participants  in  educational  reform. 
Though  reform  reports  repeatedly  call  for  teacher 
empowerment,  they  lack  specific  suggestions  for 
implementation.   Business  leaders,  educational  leaders, 
parents,  and  government  officials  continue  to  be  frustrated 
with  the  state  of  education.   Little  is  known  about  the 
impact  of  reforms  on  classrooms.   We  do  not  know  what  kinds 
of  decisions  teachers  are  making  to  improve  education  in 
their  classrooms.   Little  is  known  about  how  teachers  choose 
teaching  strategies  or  educational  aims.   We  need  to 
understand  why  some  teachers  are  actively  involved  in 


improving  the  education  of  students  in  their  classrooms  while 
others  appear  to  accept  the  status  quo  or  give  up. 

To  understand  the  potential  impact  of  current  reform 
efforts,  researchers  must  examine  the  professional  lives  of 
teachers.   We  must  develop  a  clearer  understanding  of 
teachers'  perspectives  on  their  work  lives  and  working 
conditions.   We  do  not  know  how  teachers  understand  and 
define  their  role  in  designing  and  implementing  reform 
efforts.   We  need  to  examine  the  efforts  of  individual 
teachers  striving  to  improve  student  learning  in  their 
individual  classrooms.   This  study  was  designed  to  contribute 
to  our  understanding  of  teachers'  efforts  to  improve  their 

teaching  practices. 

Researchers  have  identified  many  influences  on  teachers' 
practices  and  perspectives.   Though  teacher  educators 
endeavor  to  influence  teaching  practices  and  perspectives, 
recent  studies  indicate  that  they  have  limited  influence 
(Etheridge,  1989;  Goodman,  1985;  Hoy  &  Rees,  1977;  Zeichner  & 
Tabachnick,  1981).   Teachers'  perspectives  and  practices  are 
also  influenced  by  their  images  and  beliefs  (Bondy,  1989; 
Bondy  &  Davis,  1991;  Clandinin,  1986;  Clark  &  Peterson,  1986; 
Elbaz,  1981;  Feiman-Nemser  &  Buchmann,  1983;  Lortie,  1975; 
Zeichner  &  Tabachnick,  1985),  their  personal  and  professional 
history  (Barone,  1987;  Butt  &  Raymond,  1989;   Feiman-Nemser, 
1983;  Lortie,  1975),  and  the  teaching  context  (Ashton  &  Webb, 
1986;  Hayes  &  Ross,  1989;  Little,  1982;  Rosenholtz,  1989; 


Wildman  &  Niles,  1987).   Other  studies  suggest  influences 
within  the  teacher,  as  listed  above,  may  interact  with  the 
teaching  context  to  shape  the  development  of  teachers' 
practices  and  perspectives  (Crow,  1986;  Lacey,  1977;  Lortie, 
1975;  Tabachnick  et  al.,  1979-1980). 

Many  teacher  education  programs  have  been  reorganized 
and  reconceptualized  to  promote  the  professionalization  of 
teaching  through  the  empowerment  of  teachers.   Many  teacher 
educators  have  identified  reflective  teaching  as  a  means  for 
improving  teacher  decision  making  (Calderhead,  1989;  Ross, 
1988;  Waxman  et  al.,  1988;  Zeichner  &  Liston,  1987). 
Definitions  of  reflection,  beliefs  and  practices  supporting 
its  development,  and  descriptions  of  reflective  teaching  vary 
widely  among  the  teacher  education  programs  boasting  support 
for  the  development  of  reflective  teachers  (e.g., 
Cruickshank,  1985;  Connelly  &  Clandinin,  1988;  Zeichner  & 
Liston,  1987) .   Such  programs  are  based  upon  the  premise  that 
if  teachers  are  more  reflective,  they  will  be  empowered  to 
make  thoughtful  decisions  about  curriculum  and  instruction. 
According  to  many  teacher  educators,  reflective  teachers  will 
become  conscious  of  the  influences  on  their  practices  and 
perspectives  and  more  deliberative  in  their  responses. 
Reflective  teachers  will  be  more  likely  to  make  decisions 
about  teaching  strategies  and  student  learning  on  the  basis 
of  their  aims  for  education,  knowledge  of  available  research, 
and  understanding  of  theory  (Ross  et  al.,  in  press). 
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Faculty  in  the  elementary  PROTEACH  program  at  the 
University  of  Florida  are  engaged  in  follow-up  studies 
examining  the  teaching  practices  and  perspectives  of  their 
graduates.   Like  others  studying  the  impact  of  reflective 
teacher  education  programs,  PROTEACH  researchers  have  found 
evidence  of  reflective  practice  during  the  first  year 
(Kilgore  et  al.,  1990).   They  also  found  a  trend  toward 
conservative  perspectives,  as  noted  in  previous  teacher 
socialization  studies.   However,  a  more  recent  study  of  4 
of  the  same  graduates  in  their  fifth  year  of  teaching 
revealed  a  change  in  perspective  by  one  of  the  least- 
reflective  first-year  teachers  (Kilgore  &  Ross,  1992) . 
Bullough  (1989)  and  Goodman  (1987)  also  suggested  that  the 
strongest  impact  of  a  teacher  education  program  emphasizing 
reflection  may  come  after  the  first  year  of  teaching,  when 
novices  have  mastered  the  techniques  for  survival  and  are 
more  able  to  focus  on  their  own  professional  growth. 

Although  several  researchers  have  studied  graduates  of 
reflective  teacher  education  programs  during  their  first  year 
of  teaching,  only  Bullough  (Bullough,  1989;  Bullough  & 
Baughman,  1992)  and  Kilgore  and  Ross  (1992)  have  followed 
teachers  beyond  their  first  year  of  teaching.   Bullough 
(Bullough,  1989;  Bullough  &  Baughman,  1992)  studied  the 
practices  and  perspectives  of  one  secondary  teacher.   Kilgore 
and  Ross  (1992)  studied  4  teachers  but  limited  data 
collection  to  telephone  interviews.   There  is  a  need,  then, 


for  more  studies  of  the  teaching  practices  and  perspectives 
of  graduates  of  a  reflective  teacher  education  program  over 

time. 

Definition  of  Terms 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  teaching 
practices  and  perspectives  of  three  graduates  of  the 
elementary  PROTEACH  program.   In  this  section  I  clarify 
definitions  needed  to  understand  the  analysis  and  findings  of 
this  study — reflective  teaching,  teaching  perspectives, 
workplace  variables,  and  contexts  for  professional 
socialization . 
Reflective  Teaching 

Although  many  definitions  and  interpretations  of 
reflective  teaching  exist,  PROTEACH  is  concerned  with  "the 
development  of  reflective  teachers  who  are  able  to  draw  on 
research  and  theoretical  knowledge  in  order  to  make  decisions 
about  teaching"  (Ross  &  Krogh,  1988)  .   Reflective  teaching, 
as  conceptualized  by  the  elementary  PROTEACH  program,  is  "the 
ability  to  make  rational  and  ethical  choices  and  to  assume 
responsibility  for  those  choices"  (Ross,  1988,  p.  26) .   As 
Ross  outlined  (1987,  1988),  reflection  is  composed  of  three 
distinct  components:   (a)  certain  processes  (e.g.,  ability  to 
view  teaching  as  problematic;  ability  to  take  action  and 
monitor  the  effects  of  that  action),  (b)  attitudes  (e.g., 
open-mindedness;  willingness  to  assume  responsibility  for 
one's  decisions  and  actions),  and  (c)  content  (e.g., 
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knowledge  of  student  point  of  view;  knowledge  of  purposes  and 
consequences  of  educational  practices) .   Reflective  teachers 
engage  in  a  cyclical  process  when  making  decisions  about 
their  practices.   Ross  et  al.  (in  press)  have  identified  five 
components  of  the  reflective  teaching  cycle:   identifying 
dilemmas,  planning  future  actions,  acting,  observing,  and 
making  judgments. 
Teaching  Perspectives 

In  a  study  focusing  on  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
decisions  of  second-year  teachers  as  influenced  by  their 
propensity  to  be  reflective,  teachers'  perspectives  provide 
the  substance  to  be  examined.   Teachers'  perspectives  are 
grounded  in  their  "beliefs  about  teaching  and  about 
themselves  as  teachers"  (Tabachnick  et  al.,  1979-1980,  p. 
12) .   The  notion  of  perspectives  is  drawn  from  symbolic 
interactionism  (Blumer,  1969) .   Becker,  Geer,  Hughes,  and 
Strauss  (1961)  defined  perspectives  as  follows:   "A 
coordinated  set  of  ideas  and  actions  a  person  uses  in  dealing 
with  some  problematic  situation.  .  .  .  Patterns  of  thought 
and  action  which  have  grown  up  in  response  to  a  specific  set 
of  institutional  processes"  (p.  34).   For  this  study, 
teaching  perspectives  "take  into  account  how  situations 
within  classrooms  are  experienced;  how  these  situations  are 
interpreted,  given  the  teacher's  previous  experiences, 
beliefs,  and  assumptions;  and  how  these  interpretations  are 
manifested  in  behavior"  (Goodman,  1988,  p.  121) . 
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Workplace  Variables 

Teachers'  decisions  about  their  practices  are  influenced 
by  a  variety  of  factors  (Ross  et  al.,  in  press),  including 
social  forces,  state  and  school  district  policies,  and  school- 
specific  influences.   For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  school- 
specific  influences  on  teaching  practices  and  perspectives 
are  referred  to  as  workplace  variables.   Dreeben  (1973)  has 
suggested  that  the  school  as  workplace  comprises  several 
variables — administration,  curriculum  materials, 
architecture,  pupils,  class  size,  class  schedules,  and 
professional  isolation. 
Contexts  for  Professional  Socialization 

Some  researchers  in  teacher  socialization  (Crow,  1986; 
Goodman,  1987;  Zeichner  &  Tabachnick,  1985)  have  suggested 
that  contexts  for  professional  socialization  arise  from  the 

interactions  between  individuals'  perspectives  and  the 
workplace.   Crow  (1986)  concluded,  "It  is  [the]  content  of 

[this]  interaction  which  informs  the  novice  about  the 

teaching  profession  and  influences  their  socialization"  (p. 

30) .   The  notion  of  context,  then,  is  important  to  the 

present  study. 

Contexts  are  established  as  people  interact  with  one 
another.   Together  individuals  define  the  situation  and  rules 
for  appropriate  participation  (Blumer,  1969;  Spradley,  1980) . 
Context  is  more  than  a  physical  setting.   Contexts  for 
professional  socialization  are  formed  as  beginning  teachers' 
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entering  perspectives  interact  with  workplace  variables. 
Crow  (1986)  concluded  that 

in  order  to  understand  teacher  socialization  .  .  . 
it  is  critical  that  more  studies  of  teacher 
socialization  begin  to  focus  on  the  complex 
relationships  which  form  the  context  of  teacher 
socialization.   Teacher  socialization  theory  and 
research  must  orient  itself  towards  a  dialectical 
process  of  interaction  between  individual  and 
society.   (p.  31) 

As  teachers  construct  their  contexts  for  professional 

development,  they  engage  in  an  ongoing  process  of  making 

decisions  about  teaching  and  student  learning  in  their 

classrooms.   Awareness  of  established  definitions  of 

reflective  teaching,  perspectives,  and  workplace  variables 

helps  in  interpreting  and  understanding  teachers' 

construction  of  contexts  for  professional  socialization. 

nftsign  of  the  Study 

Qualitative  research  provides  an  opportunity  to  examine 

teachers'  thinking  and  to  consider  the  mind  as  a  "mediating" 

variable  in  teachers'  actions  (Erickson,  1986).   As  a  process 

for  tapping  unobservable  processes  such  as  thoughts, 

attitudes,  and  feelings  (Shulman,  1986),  qualitative  research 

enables  researchers  to  examine  interactions  between  teachers' 

perspectives  and  workplace  variables  and  the  construction  of 

contexts  for  professional  socialization. 

The  study,  which  took  place  over  two  school  years,  was 

designed  in  two  phases.   The  first  phase  of  the  study  focused 

on  the  experiences  and  perspectives  of  7  PROTEACH  graduates 

during  their  first  year  of  teaching  (1989-1990)  and  was 
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conducted  collaboratively  with  another  researcher.   All 
beginning  teachers  who  attended  the  Beginning  Teacher 
Conference  in  February  1990  were  contacted  to  be  included  in 
the  first  phase  of  the  study.   Of  those  contacted,  9  agreed 
to  participate.   Structured  monthly  interviews  were  conducted 
with  7  of  the  9  teachers  during  the  spring  of  their  first 
year  of  teaching,  resulting  in  3  interviews  with  each 
beginning  teacher,  for  a  total  of  21  interviews.   Upon 
completion  of  the  interviews  and  initial  data  analysis,  3 
teachers  were  chosen  for  the  second  phase  of  the  study.   Two 
of  these  teachers  exhibited  a  commitment  to  student  learning, 
a  propensity  to  be  reflective,  and  an  inclination  to  approach 
other  teachers.   Participants  were  selected  based  on  the 
principles  of  purposive  sampling  (Guba,  1981)  and,  as  a 
consquence,  also  encountered  differences  in  workplace 
variables . 

The  second  phase  of  the  study  was  conducted  during  the 
participants'  second  year  of  teaching,  1990-1991.   The  3 
participants  each  identified  one  teacher  colleague  in  their 
school  who  was  willing  to  participate  in  two  interviews.   I 
interviewed  companion  teachers  to  clarify  and  challenge 
PROTEACH  graduates*  perceptions  of  workplace  variables. 
During  the  fall,  PROTEACH  graduates  responded  to  structured 
interviews  once  a  month  and  were  observed  and  interviewed  on 
two  different  occasions  for  two  consecutive  days  as  well  as 
interviewed  and  observed  once  in  January  1991.   Companion 
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teachers  were  interviewed  once  in  the  fall  and  again  in  the 
spring.   Finally,  PROTEACH  graduates  were  observed  and 
interviewed  once  more  during  March  1991  to  confirm  emergent 
data  analysis.   Total  data  collection  for  the  second  phase  of 
the  study  resulted  in  33  interviews  and  18  observations  of 
PROTEACH  graduates  and  6  interviews  with  companion  teachers . 

Possible  nsttfl  of  the  Results 
The  extensiveness  of  the  interviews  and  the  number  of 
observations  needed  to  conduct  a  qualitative  study  limited 
the  number  of  participants  in  this  study  to  three  teachers  in 
their  first  two  years  of  teaching.   Although  the  study 
provides  insight  into  the  teaching  perspectives  and  practices 
of  beginning  teachers,  specific  findings  cannot  be 
generalized  to  all  beginning  teachers.   However,  an  intensive 
investigation  of  3  teachers  may  raise  important  questions  for 
researchers  and  practitioners. 

The  study  provided  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  nature 
of  professional  development  and  teacher  decision  making  in  a 
variety  of  teaching  contexts.   Previous  research  indicates 
the  potential  influence  of  workplace  variables,  teaching 
perspectives,  personal  and  professional  history,  and  level  of 
reflection  on  teacher  decision  making  and  professional 
development.   This  study  provides  an  opportunity  to  identify 
these  factors  and  enrich  our  understanding  of  how  these 
factors  interact  to  support  or  constrain  teacher  empowerment, 
professional  development,  and  decision  making. 
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For  researchers,  results  of  this  investigation  may 
suggest  questions  for  further  study  and  identify  variables 
and  possible  hypotheses  for  continued  investigation.   This 
study  also  may  contribute  to  our  understanding  of  teacher 
socialization  and  adds  insight  to  the  role  of  individuals  in 
constructing  their  contexts  for  professional  socialization. 

The  results  of  this  study  may  provide  teacher  educators 
with  some  insight  into  the  role  of  reflection  in  teacher 
socialization.   Many  teacher  education  programs  are  being 
reorganized  to  promote  reflection.   Teacher  educators 
involved  in  these  efforts  assume  that  an  emphasis  on 
reflective  teaching  will  have  a  positive  impact  on  teachers' 
professional  growth  and  development.   Results  of  this  study 
may  reveal  significant  factors  that  facilitate  or  hinder 
teacher  reflection. 

In  addition,  these  findings  may  help  teacher  educators 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  interactions  between  teaching 
perspectives  and  workplace  variables  and  their  impact  on 
teacher  decision  making.   Previous  researchers  (Butt  & 
Raymond,  1989;  Calderhead,  1989;  Connelly  &  Clandinin,  1988; 
Goodman,  1988)  have  discovered  the  important  role  personal 
theory  plays  in  teacher  decision  making,  while  others  (Blase, 
1988;  Frymier,  1987;  Little,  1982;  Rosenholtz,  1989)  have 
identified  workplace  variables  that  influence  teachers' 
practices  and  perspectives.   Few,  however,  have  examined  how 
teachers'  perspectives  and  workplace  variables  interact  to 
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influence  teacher  decision  making  and  the  construction  of 
contexts  for  professional  socialization. 

Finally,  school-based  educators  may  gather  new  insights 
about  their  role  in  teacher  socialization  from  these 
findings.   Teachers  and  administrators  who  are  concerned 
about  teacher  empowerment,  teacher  decision  making,  and 
student  learning  may  be  able  to  identify  factors  which 
influence  these  processes. 

In  the  following  chapters  I  review  related  literature 
and  discuss  the  methodology,  findings,  and  implications.   In 
Chapter  II,  I  review  related  research  on  teacher 
socialization.   I  describe  the  methodology  and  provide  an 
overview  of  the  cases  in  Chapter  III.   In  Chapters  IV,  V,  and 

VI,  I  present  the  case  studies  of  Anne,  Becky,  and  Stephanie, 
respectively.   In  these  chapters  I  describe  and  analyze  their 
practices  and  perspectives  and  present  the  construction  of 
their  contexts  for  professional  socialization.   In  Chapter 

VII,  I  summarize  the  three  case  studies,  discuss  dimensions 
of  contrast  in  the  construction  of  contexts  for  professional 
socialization,  and  present  conclusions  and  implications. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Research  conducted  on  beginning  teachers  provided 

background  for  the  questions  raised  in  the  present  study. 

Such  a  review,  however,  revealed  confusion  rather  than 

clarity  concerning  the  professional  development  of  beginning 

teachers.   Carter  (1990)  noted  that  studies  of  teachers 

learning  to  teach  have  been  primarily  unproductive.   She 

proposed  one  possible  explanation:   Findings  of  studies 

classified  together  under  this  heading  are  not  comparable. 

For  example,  studies  examining  how  teachers  think  about  their 

teaching  (Clark,  1988)  answer  questions  using  a  methodology 

different  from  those  used  in  studies  of  teachers'  career 

development  (Fuller  &  Bown,  1975) .   Carter  distinguished  five 

areas  of  research  focused  on  "learning-to-teach" : 

acquisition  of  knowledge  related  to  classroom  performance 

(Carter,  1990) ,  formal  subject-matter  knowledge  (Ball  & 

McDiarmid,  1990),  a  professional  knowledge  base  for  teaching 

(Tom  &  Valli,  1990),  acquisition  of  institutional  and 

occupational  perspectives  or  teacher  socialization  (Zeichner 

&  Gore,  1990) ,  and  teacher  development  (Burden,  1990) . 

According  to  Carter  (1990),  if  teacher  educators  are  to 
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produce  comparable  studies,  they  must  indicate  within  which 
field  of  inquiry  their  study  rests. 

In  this  study  my  focus  is  to  understand  emerging 
practices  and  perspectives  of  three  beginning  teachers  in 
their  second  year  of  teaching.   Therefore,  studies  of  teacher 
development  and  teacher  socialization  are  most  closely 
associated  with  the  questions  raised  in  the  present  study. 
Research  on  teacher  development  describes  stages  of 
professional  growth.   Such  studies  suggest  beginning  teachers 
focus  on  themselves  and  their  survival.   As  beginning 
teachers  gain  confidence,  become  comfortable  with  their  role 
as  teachers,  and  acquire  successful  experiences,  they  become 
less  concerned  about  themselves  and  more  concerned  about 
their  teaching  and  pupil  learning  (Fuller  &  Bown,  1975) . 
Feiman-Nemser  (1983)  reviewed  the  literature  on  learning  to 
teach  and  noted  that  "stage  descriptions  reflect  someone's 
view  of  the  ideal  path  of  professional  growth,  a  path  some 
teachers  have  taken"  (p.  23) .   Researchers  of  teacher 
development  conclude  that  stages  of  career  development  are 
the  same  for  all  teachers  and  focus  on  the  professional 
growth  of  individual  teachers  without  considering  the 
influence  of  varying  school  contexts  on  teachers'  learning. 
What  remains  unclear  in  teacher  development  research  is  how 
changes  in  teachers'  concerns  come  about  and  what  influences 
those  changes. 
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Researchers  of  teacher  socialization  examine  the  process 
of  becoming  a  teacher  as  it  "unfolds  over  time  within  the 
context  of  a  particular  setting"  (Crow,  1986,  p.  13) .   Such 
studies  acknowledge  that  learning  to  teach  is  a  part  of 
becoming  a  teacher.   In  addition,  they  examine  the  process  of 
acquiring  skills  and  knowledge  about  teaching  and  the 
selective  acquisition  of  values  and  attitudes  associated  with 
teaching  (Lacey,  1977) .   In  essence,  socialization  is  a 
process  through  which  teachers  construct  a  teaching 
perspective,  "learning  to  interpret  what  is  seen  or  heard" 
(Lacey,  1977,  p.  17).   Lacey  (1977)  noted,  "Socialization  is 
viewed  as  the  development  of  sets  of  behaviours  and 
perspectives  by  an  individual  as  he  confronts  social 
situations"  (p.  30) .   In  this  study  my  focus  is  to  understand 
emerging  practices  and  perspectives  of  three  beginning 
teachers.   Studies  concerned  with  institutional  and 
occupational  perspectives,  or  teacher  socialization,  are  most 
closely  associated  with  the  questions  raised  in  the  present 
study  (Zeichner  &  Gore,  1990) .   My  review  of  the  literature 
focuses  predominately  on  issues  raised  by  researchers  in 
teacher  socialization. 

In  a  comprehensive  review  of  research,  Zeichner  and  Gore 
(1990)  organized  studies  of  teacher  socialization  into  three 
phases:   (a)  influences  prior  to  formal  teacher  education, 
(b)  influences  of  higher  education  and  teacher  education 
(including  general  university  subject  area  courses,  teacher 
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education  methods  and  foundations  courses,  and  field 
placement  experiences),  and  (c)  influences  of  the  workplace 
and  teaching  cultures  on  inservice  teachers.   Studies  related 
to  the  third  phase  of  teacher  socialization  are  most  closely 
related  to  the  questions  raised  in  the  present  study. 
However,  I  briefly  review  and  summarize  studies  related  to 
the  first  two  phases  of  teacher  socialization  to  provide 
needed  insight  into  potential  sources  of  influence  on 
emerging  practices  and  perspectives  of  beginning  teachers. 
My  review  also  helps  to  clarify  methodological  and 
theoretical  traditions  within  the  teacher  socialization 
literature. 

Zeichner  and  Gore  (1990)  indicated  that  three 
research  paradigms  exist  within  each  of  the  three  phases 
of  teacher  socialization.   To  help  readers  understand  the 
nature  of  research  on  the  three  phases  of  teacher 
socialization,  I  begin  with  a  brief  description  of  the  focus 
and  contribution  of  each  research  paradigm.   Following  an 
introduction  to  the  three  paradigms,  I  briefly  review  and 
summarize  the  research  within  the  first  two  phases  of 
socialization — influences  prior  to  teacher  education  and  the 
influence  of  teacher  education.   Finally,  I  summarize  the 
early  studies  of  beginning  teachers  and  then  critically 
examine  recent  interpretive  case  studies  of  beginning 
teachers . 
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Teacher  Socialization  Research: 
An  Introduction  to  Three  Research  Paradigms 

Zeichner  and  Gore  (1990)  identified  three  theoretical 

and  methodological  traditions  in  teacher  socialization 

research:   functionalist,  interpretive,  and  critical.   The 

functionalist  perspective  dominated  the  findings  and 

interpretations  of  socialization  research  for  approximately 

20  years  (e.g.,  Dreeben,  1973;  Hoy  &  Rees,  1977;  Iannoccone, 

1963).   Researchers  with  a  functionalist's  perspective 

emphasize  the  inevitable  result  of  socialization  experiences — 

maintaining  status  quo.   Such  studies  highlight  the  role  of 

institutions  and  bureaucratic  structures  in  socializing  the 

perspectives  of  beginning  teachers. 

Recent  critics  have  suggested  that  the  functionalist 

perspective  minimizes  the  complexity  of  the  socialization 

process  and  ignores  the  range  of  responses  by  individuals 

(Crow,  1986;  Lacey,  1977;  Zeichner  &  Gore,  1990) .   Zeichner 

and  Gore  cited  Lacey' s  (1977)  qualitative  study  of  student 

teacher  socialization  as  a  pivotal  force  in  changing 

researchers'  thinking  about  the  socialization  process. 

Studies  such  as  Lacey 's,  which  have  been  undertaken  within 

the  interpretive  paradigm,  emphasize  the  strength  of  the 

individual  in  directing  his  or  her  response  to  demands 

imposed  by  the  situation  or  context.   Within  the  interpretive 

framework,  Zeichner  and  Gore  noted  that  researchers 

emphasized  the  perspectives  of  individuals  that  emerge  within 

institutional  constraints.   The  interpretive  researcher's  aim 
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is  to  understand;  the  functionalist  strives  to  provide 
explanations  based  on  the  nature  of  institutions. 
Zeichner  and  Gore  (1990)  concluded  that  few 
socialization  studies  have  been  conducted  within  the 
tradition  of  critical  theory.   Studies  within  the  critical 
theory  paradigm  call  into  question  issues  of  class,  gender, 
and  race  relations  in  everyday  life.   Though  these  are 
interesting  questions,  they  are  not  directly  related  to  the 
questions  raised  in  the  present  study. 

In  this  study  I  have  described  the  practices  and 
perspectives  of  3  beginning  teachers  during  their  first  two 
years  of  teaching.   My  aim  was  to  understand  how  their 
decisions  are  influenced  by  interactions  between  their 
perspectives,  teacher  education  experiences,  and  workplace 
variables.   In  particular,  I  examined  their  contexts  for 
professional  socialization.   Studies  conducted  within  the 
interpretive  paradigm  are  most  closely  associated  with  my 
study;  however,  functionalist  studies  conducted  within  each 
of  the  three  phases  of  teacher  socialization  also  were  useful 
in  analyzing  the  data.   I  organize  the  next  three  sections  in 
terms  of  these  three  phases  of  teacher  socialization — 
influences  prior  to  teacher  education,  teacher  education,  and 
teacher  induction.   Within  each  phase,  I  summarize  early 
functionalist  studies  and  contrast  the  findings  with  recent 
interpretive  findings. 
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Influenr.es  on  Teachers'  Practices  and  Perspectives  Prior  tfl 
Teacher  Education:   A  Focus  on  the  Individual  Teacher 

Lortie's  (1975)  early  study  of  teacher  socialization 
contributes  to  our  understanding  of  the  powerful  impact  of 
socialization  experiences  prior  to  teacher  education.   Based 
on  interviews  with  teachers  in  5  American  towns,  Lortie 
concluded  that  the  13  years  teachers  are  students  in 
classrooms  are  a  powerful  force  in  shaping  teachers' 
perspectives.   He  noted  that  unless  teachers  undergo  a 
significant  and  equally  powerful  experience  in  their  teacher 
education  program  or  first  few  years  of  teaching,  they  will 
maintain  perspectives  constructed  during  their  years  as 
students  in  classrooms.   Lortie  coined  the  phrase 
"apprenticeship  of  observation"  to  denote  the  powerful 
influence  of  13,000  hours  of  observation  as  students  in 
classrooms  on  teachers'  perspectives. 

Lortie  further  noted  that  the  teachers  he  interviewed 
characterized  their  teacher  education  training  as  impractical 
and  too  theoretical.   Although  the  teachers  identified 
student  teaching  as  the  best  experience  within  the  teacher 
education  program,  he  concluded  that  this  experience  failed 
to  offset  the  uncritical,  individualistic,  traditional 
approach  to  teaching  developed  during  their  years  as  students 
in  classrooms. 

Because  most  beginning  teachers  are  forced  to  "sink  or 
swim"  in  their  first  years  of  teaching,  they  rely  on 
themselves  to  evaluate  and  improve  their  practices, 
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occasionally  seeking  informal  sources  of  support.   Lortie 
concluded  that  the  focus  on  survival  and  the  lack  of  a 
technical  subculture  in  teaching  destined  teachers  to 
maintain  a  strong  biographical  orientation  to  decision  making 
rather  than  adopting  a  critical,  reflective  stance.   Lortie 's 
conclusions  imply  that  the  adoption  of  traditional  teaching 
practices  is  inevitable. 

Recent  interpretive  case  studies  of  preservice  and 
inservice  teachers  present  a  different  view  of  teacher 
socialization.   From  an  interpretive  view,  the  variety  of 
experiences  prior  to  teacher  education  are  sources  which 
influence  but  do  not  determine  outcomes  of  the  socialization 
process  (e.g.,  Crow,  1986;  Zeichner  &  Tabachnick,  1985). 
These  sources,  which  include  predispositions,  images  of  good 
teaching,  prior  experiences  as  a  student,  entering  beliefs 
about  teaching  and  learning,  and  prior  teaching  experiences, 
serve  as  a  filter  through  which  preservice  teachers  view  the 
content,  discussions,  and  experiences  of  their  teacher 
education  program  and  their  classroom  teaching  (e.g.,  Bondy, 
1989;  Crow,  1986;  Elbaz,  1981;  Goodman,  1986,  1988;  Ross, 
Smith,  &  Johnson,  1991;  Tabachnick  &  Zeichner,  1984) .   Some 
teacher  educators  (e.g.,  Bondy,  1989;  Bondy  &  Davis,  1991; 
Butt  &  Raymond,  1989;  Elbaz,  1981;  Ross,  Ashton,  & 
Mentonelli,  198  9)  have  argued  that  when  preservice  teachers 
identify  and  critically  examine  their  entering  perspectives, 
they  become  empowered  to  control,  direct,  and  alter  the 
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socializing  impact  of  their  entering  perspectives.   Zeichner 
and  Gore  (1990)  argued  that  recent  interpretive  studies,  such 
as  those  cited  above,  have  "focused  almost  exclusively  on 
individual  characteristics,  conceptions,  skills,  and 
dispositions  that  students  bring  to  teacher  education 
programs  and  have  ignored  the  collective  aspects  of 
socialization  into  teaching"  (p.  334) .   This  argument 
suggests  the  need  for  a  broader  view  of  teacher  socialization 
as  well  as  an  examination  of  other  influences  on  teacher 
socialization. 

In  the  next  section  I  review  what  is  known  about  the 
influence  of  preservice  teacher  education  on  teacher 
socialization.   Again,  I  organize  this  review  to  highlight 
differences  in  findings  and  interpretations  of  studies 
emerging  from  a  functionalist-versus-interpretive  viewpoint. 

Influences  on  Teachers'  Prarl-.ir.es  and  Perspectives: 
Preservice  Teacher  Education 

Early  studies  of  the  effects  of  preservice  teacher 

education  led  to  the  conclusion  that  teacher  education 

programs  had  little  or  no  lasting  impact  on  teachers' 

practices  and  perspectives  (Zeichner  &  Tabachnick,  1981) . 

These  early  studies  showed  that  while  the  teacher  education 

program  promoted  a  liberal,  humanistic  orientation,  the 

orientation  shifted  toward  an  authoritarian,  conservative 

perspective  as  classroom  teaching  experiences  were 

accumulated  (Hoy  &  Rees,  1977;  Iannoccone,  1963;  Jacob, 

1968) .   More  recently,  researchers  have  suggested  that  the 
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teacher  education  program  itself  collaborates  in  the 
construction  of  conservative  perspectives  (Goodman,  1985; 
Tabachnick,  1980;  Zeichner,  1980;  Zeichner  &  Tabachnick, 
1981),  while  others  have  emphasized  the  socializing  impact  of 
the  classroom  environment  (Copeland,  1980;  Doyle,  1977)  . 
These  studies,  if  not  all  grounded  within  a  functionalist 
perspective  of  teacher  socialization,  led  to  conclusions 
which  were  consistent  with  this  paradigm.   Zeichner  and  Gore 
(1990)  argued  that  when  findings  from  these  studies  are 
generalized,  there  is  a  tendency  to  treat  outcomes  as  central 
tendencies,  thereby  losing  sight  of  individual  variations  and 
individual  changes  in  perspectives. 

Interpretive  case  studies,  such  as  Lacey's  (1977) 
seminal  study  of  student  teacher  socialization,  have 
suggested  that  teacher  socialization  is  partial  and 
incomplete.   While  functionalist  researchers  focus  on 
generalized  tendencies,  interpretive  researchers  highlight 
the  existence  of  individual  variations.   As  Zeichner  and  Gore 
(1990)  summarized,  "There  is  a  growing  consensus  in  the  field 
about  the  highly  interactive  nature  of  the  socialization 
process  and  about  the  constant  interplay  between  choice  and 
constraint  in  the  process  of  learning  to  teach"  (p.  341) . 
For  example,  Lacey's  (1977)  pivotal  study  of  teacher 
socialization  provided  new  insight  into  the  interactive 
process  of  socialization.   According  to  Lacey,  "The 
implication  [is]  that  the  individual  actor,  who  is  at  the 
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intersection  of  'biography'  and  the  'social  situation, '  has 

some  freedom  to  manipulate  and  change  the  situation  while  at 

the  same  time  being  constrained  to  adjust  to  it"  (p.  95) . 

Lacey  concluded  that  the  individual  teacher  is  not  inevitably 

destined  to  adopt  traditional  teaching  practices  but 

interacts  in  the  social  situation  and  makes  choices. 

Lacey  (1977)  closely  examined  the  construction  of  social 

strategies  by  preservice  teachers.   His  findings  indicate 

individual  variations  in  response  to  similar  social 

situations.   In  his  discussion,  Lacey  identified  the 

following  concerns  regarding  the  functionalist  perspective  of 

teacher  socialization: 

I  raised  the  issue  of  the  way  functionalist  models 
assumed  internalizaton  of  social  norms  and  high 
degrees  of  institutional  stability.   The  model  I 
have  proposed  makes  the  issue  of  internalization 
problematic.   Within  this  model  the  actor  has  a 
choice  with  respect  to  his  relationship  to  the 
social  strategy  he  employs,  (p.  96) 

Lacey  identified  three  social  strategies:   internalized 

adjustment,  strategic  compliance,  and  strategic  redefinition. 

The  identification  of  three  social  strategies  highlights  the 

existence  of  variations  in  response  to  institutional 

structures.   Lacey 's  findings  have  clarified  teacher 

educators*  understandings  of  the  interactive  process  of 

socialization  and  has  influenced  findings  and  interpretations 

of  recent  interpretive  case  studies  of  preservice  teachers 

(Crow,  1986;  Goodman,  1988;  Zeichner  &  Tabachnick,  1985) . 
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Recent  case  studies  have  revealed  the  persistence  and 
strength  of  entering  perspectives  and  dispositions  and 
suggest  they  serve  as  a  lens  through  which  programmatic 
experiences,  content,  and  messages  are  filtered  (e.g.,  Crow, 
1986;  Goodman,  1986,  1988;  Ross  et  al.,  1989).   Such  findings 
emphasize  variations  in  individual  responses  to  teacher 
education  programs  (e.g.,  Bondy,  1989;  Bondy  &  Davis,  1991; 
Goodman,  1985;  Ross  et  al.,  1991;  Tabachnick  &  Zeichner, 
1984;  Zeichner,  1980) . 

Case  studies  of  preservice  teachers  are  helpful  in 
identifying  potential  sources  of  influence  on  emerging 
practices  and  perspectives  of  beginning  teachers.   Findings 
from  these  point  to  the  potential  impact  of  predispositions, 
teacher  education  courses,  field  experiences,  seminars, 
cooperating  teachers,  pupils,  clarity  of  educational  beliefs 
and  aims,  and  images  of  teaching.   However,  if  teacher 
educators  are  to  understand  their  impact  on  teacher 
socialization,  they  must  examine  the  practices  and 
perspectives  of  both  their  students  and  their  graduates 
(Zeichner  &  Gore,  1990)  .   Lacey  (1977)  emphasized  that 
studies  of  changes  in  teachers'  attitudes  and  behaviors  as 
they  move  from  preservice  to  inservice  teaching  highlight  the 
discontinuity  between  these  two  phases  in  learning  to  teach. 
Lacey  writes,  "Too  much  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  change  occurs,  and  too  little  attention 
paid  to  the  partial  and  incomplete  nature  of  the  change  and 
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the  realization  that  new  styles  of  teaching  are  emerging"  (p. 
48) .   There  is  a  need,  then,  to  closely  examine  the  first 
years  of  teaching. 

Influences  on  Teachers'  Practir.es  and  Perspectives  During 
Induction:  Karlv  Studies  of  Beginning  Teachers 

Many  of  the  early  studies  of  beginning  teachers  were 

executed  in  an  effort  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  first 

year  of  teaching.   These  researchers  noted  the  efforts  of 

beginning  teachers  as  they  experienced  "reality  shock"  and 

were  forced  to  "sink  or  swim"  alone  (Lortie,  1975;  Ryan, 

1979;  Ryan  et  al.,  1980).   Other  researchers  documented  the 

problems  and  concerns  of  beginning  teachers  (Veenman,  1984) . 

The  results  of  these  early  studies  indicated  that  the  first 

years  of  teaching  are  stressful  and  potentially  impact 

teachers'  emerging  practices  and  perspectives.   Lortie 

(1975),  Ryan  (Ryan,  1979;  Ryan  et  al . ,  1980),  and  Veenman 

(1984)  all  concluded  that,  even  though  variations  in  teaching 

contexts  existed,  the  problems  of  beginning  teachers  were 

alike . 

Veenman 's  (1984)  comprehensive  review  of  research  on 
beginning  teachers  indicated  two  possibilities:   (a)  the 
greatest  changes  in  teaching  occur  between  the  first  and 
third  years  of  teaching,  and  (b)  teaching  styles  are 
developed  early  in  teachers '  careers  as  teachers  seem  to 
settle  into  a  stable  pattern  after  three  to  four  years. 
Veenman 's  conclusions  are  corroborated  by  others  (Blase, 
1985;  Feiman-Nemser,  1983;  Glassberg,  1979;  Hall,  1982; 
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Johnston,  1985;  Lortie,  1975;  Ryan,  1979),  who  theorized  that 

first-year  experiences  and  the  work  environment  strongly 

influence  emerging  teaching  styles,  as  well  as  future 

professional  growth.   These  researchers  suggested  that 

teachers  are  reluctant  to  give  up  teaching  practices  and 

procedures  that  help  them  survive  the  first  year  and  render 

feelings  of  success  (Blase,  1985;  Feiman-Nemser,  1983; 

Lortie,  1975;  Ryan,  1979) .   Feiman-Nemser  (1983)  noted, 

Some  go  so  far  as  to  argue  that  what  happens  during 
the  first  year  of  teaching  determines  not  only 
whether  or  not  someone  remains  in  teaching  but  also 
what  kind  of  teacher  they  become.   This  assumes 
that  the  first  year  of  teaching  is  the  critical 
year  in  learning  to  teach,  (pp.  14-15) 

The  conclusions  of  these  early  studies  and  reviews  of 

research  on  beginning  teachers  are  consistent  with  the 

functionalist  approach  to  teacher  socialization.   These 

researchers  suggest  that  in  the  face  of  institutional 

pressures  and  constraints,  beginning  teachers  modify  their 

entering  beliefs  and  practices.   These  studies  also  indicate 

that  teachers'  attitudes  and  behaviors  become  consistent  with 

a  traditional,  conservative  approach  after  the  first  few 

years  of  teaching  and  are  unlikely  to  change. 

Recent  interpretive  case  studies  of  beginning  teachers 

(e.g.,  Goodman,  1987;  Hayes  &  Kilgore,  1990,  1991;  Hayes  & 

Ross,  1989;  Zeichner  &  Tabachnick,  1985)  indicate  that 

interactions  between  individuals  and  differing  contexts  lead 

to  differences  in  emerging  practices  and  perspectives.   The 

use  of  questionnaires,  checklists,  and  self-report  case 
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studies,  such  as  those  employed  in  the  early  studies  noted 
above,  provides  little  clarification  for  understanding 
individual  teachers'  practices  and  perspectives  and  how  they 
are  influenced  by  and  interact  with  teaching  contexts.   As 
researchers  on  teacher  socialization  adopt  an  interpretive 
perspective  and  conduct  in-depth  case  studies,  evidence  of 
individual  variations  in  response  to  institutional  pressures 
begin  to  emerge . 

In  the  next  section  I  review  recent  interpretive  case 
studies.   In  this  review  I  clarify  our  understandings  of  what 
is  known  about  the  interactive  process  of  teacher 
socialization  during  the  first  few  years  of  teaching  and 
examine  questions  left  unanswered. 

Interpretive  Case  Studies  of  Teacher  Socialization: 

The  Induction  Years 

Interpretive  studies,  Zeichner  and  Gore  (1990)  noted, 

focus  on  the  interactive  process  of  teacher  socialization. 

Such  studies  are  conducted  in  an  effort  to  understand  how 

"teachers  influence  and  shape  that  into  which  they  are  being 

socialized  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  being  shaped  by  a 

variety  of  forces  at  many  levels"  (Zeichner  &  Gore,  1990,  p. 

341) .   What  is  known  about  this  interactive  process  during 

the  first  few  years  of  teaching?   Recently,  researchers  have 

conducted  interpretive  case  studies  to  investigate  the 

experiences  of  both  secondary  and  elementary  beginning 

teachers.   I  begin  this  section  by  reviewing  studies  of 
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secondary  teachers.   Next,  I  examine  recent  case  studies  of 
elementary  teachers. 

Gehrke  (1981)  interviewed  and  observed  11  secondary 
teachers  during  their  first  five  years  of  teaching. 
Participants  included  males  and  females  representing  various 
subject  areas  and  three  different  high  schools.   Teachers 
were  interviewed  and  observed  on  alternate  weeks  during  the 
first  quarter  of  their  first  year  of  teaching.   One  interview 
and  observation  was  also  conducted  at  the  end  of  each  of 
their  first  five  years  of  teaching.   Gehrke  focused  on 
patterns  of  interaction  with  potential  reference  groups 
within  the  school.   Reference  groups  were  identified  as  the 
group  (e.g.,  parents,  students,  teaching  colleagues, 
administrators)  from  which  the  teacher  identified  standards 
and  personal  attitudes. 

Gehrke  indicated  that  the  11  teachers  varied 
considerably  in  their  relations  with  and  perceptions  of 
potential  reference  groups.   Teachers  varied  both  in  initial 
choices  of  reference  groups  and  in  the  focus  and  direction  of 
their  orientation  over  time.   Gehrke  concluded  variations  in 
foci  resulted  from  differences  in  contexts  and  individual 
needs  and  perceptions.   Teachers  who  were  competent  and  had  a 
higher  sense  of  self-esteem  identified  with  groups  that  were 
less  supportive  and  made  them  feel  more  vulnerable,  such  as 
colleagues,  parents,  or  administrators.   Teachers  who  were 
less  confident  related  to  specialized  groups,  such  as 
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special-interest  student  groups  and  subject  area  teachers. 
Gehrke  noted  that  patterns  in  reference  group  identification 
tended  to  remain  stable  after  the  third  year.   This  study 
contributes  to  our  awareness  of  individual  variations  in 
socialization  resulting  from  interactions  between  teaching 
perspectives  and  school  contexts.   In  addition  the  findings 
suggest  the  possibility  of  change  within  the  first  few  years 
and  potential  stability  after  the  third  year  in  reference 
group   identification. 

Etheridge  (1989)  conducted  a  follow-up  study  of 
graduates  of  a  single  teacher  education  program.   The  teacher 
education  program  identified  its  primary  aim  as  empowering 
future  teachers  as  critical,  autonomous,  and  informed 
decision  makers.   Etheridge  examined  the  factors  and 
processes  involved  as  beginning  secondary  teachers  modified 
or  abandoned  practices  emphasized  within  their  teacher 
education  program.   In-depth  interviews  and  participant 
observations  were  conducted  with  31  graduates  of  the  single 
teacher  education  program  who  were  in  their  first  three  years 
of  teaching.   The  teachers  represented  a  variety  of  subject 
areas  and  a  range  of  school  contexts.   Ten  case  studies, 
representing  both  extreme  and  typical  cases,  were  completed. 

Etheridge  found  that  the  teachers  in  her  study  abandoned 
practices  from  their  university  training  when  they 
encountered  the  following  constraints:   time,  work 
conditions,  teaching  assignment,  and/or  student  behaviors. 
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Individual  teachers  varied  in  their  responses  to  constraints 

resulting  in  differences  in  adjustments  and  decision  making. 

Responses  to  constraints  and  workplace  pressures  were 

controlled  by  individual  teachers  and  often  resulted  in  the 

abandonment  of  practices  taught  by  the  university.   Teachers 

maintained  those  practices  that  elicited  desired  student 

behaviors . 

Etheridge  noted  that  these  beginning  teachers  used  a 

strategic  adjustment  strategy  that  differed  from  that 

identified  by  Lacey  (1977) .   Lacey's  analysis  indicated  that 

strategies  were  a  response  to  institutional  structures, 

whereby  teachers  either  conform  to  authority  or  change  the 

system.   Etheridge,  however,  found  that  strategies  are  a 

response  to  situational  needs: 

Teachers  deal  with  environmental  pressures  by 
devising  independently  their  own  solutions  to 
instructional  problems  after  exhausting 
alternatives  learned  at  the  university.   Each 
adjustment  is  preceded  by  teacher  negotiations  with 
self  over  viability  and  ethical  soundness  of  the 
changed  practice,  (p.  310) 

Etheridge  noted  that  these  teachers'  responses  were 

deliberative  reactions  to  environmental  pressures,  not 

unconscious  reactions.   Teachers  were  conscious  and 

deliberative  in  their  responses  and  chose  from  a  wide  range 

of  strategies  based  on  their  knowledge  of  intended  and 

unintended  outcomes.   Their  goal  became  gaining  control  of 

student  behavior.   Etheridge  concluded  that  these  teachers' 

responses  were  reflective.    However,  the  further  these 
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teachers  moved  away  from  university  teachings,  the  less 
likely  they  were  to  consider  moral  and  ethical  criteria  when 
making  decisions  about  practices.   Etheridge  suggested  that 
longitudinal  studies  are  needed  to  examine  how  adjustments 
are  made  over  time.   She  cited  the  need  to  investigate  the 
effect  of  beginning  teachers  "setting  aside"  desirable 
practices  until  favorable  conditions  exist. 

Bullough,  Knowles,  and  Crow  (1989)  investigated  the 
"perceptions  of  self-as-teacher"  of  three  graduates  of  their 
teacher  education  program.   These  teachers  participated  in  a 
year-long  seminar  that  met  twice  a  month  to  discuss  their 
experiences  as  first-year  teachers.   Participants  also  kept  a 
journal  and  curriculum  log,  and  were  interviewed 
approximately  every  three  weeks.   In  addition,  the 
researchers  periodically  observed  the  teachers  in  classroom 
settings . 

Bullough  et  al.  concluded  that  beginning  teachers' 
perceptions  of  themselves-as-teachers  inform  their 
interactions  with  students.   For  example,  one  teacher  who  saw 
her  role  as  "teacher  as  nurturer"  interacted  with  students  in 
ways  that  indicated  she  cared  for  them  and  was  working  toward 
nurturing  all  children,  even  the  "Rockers,"  into  being  good. 
Bullough  et  al.  also  noted  that  the  teacher  who  lacked 
clarity  about  his  role  adopted  a  technical  approach  to 
teaching.   He  used  teachers'  guides  to  determine  objectives 
and  lessons,  and  his  lack  of  clarity  made  him  unhappy  as  a 
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teacher  and  influenced  him  to  focus  on  gaining  control  of 
students.   Bullough  et  al.  highlighted  the  existence  of 
variety  in  entering  perspectives  and  clarify  the  interactions 
between  teaching  perspectives  and  perceptions  of  students. 
Although  we  gain  insight  into  teaching  perspectives,  the 
influence  of  perspectives  on  practices  and  interactions  with 
other  workplace  variables  are  less  clear. 

Using  the  same  data,  Bullough  and  Knowles  (1991) 
examined  the  metaphor,  or  perception  of  self-as-teacher,  of 
one  of  the  beginning  teachers  in  more  detail.   With  a  purpose 
of  giving  "careful  attention  ...  to  the  'things'  that  share 
the  [teaching]  context  and  to  how  others  understand  and  shape 
that  context"  (p. 122),  the  researchers  followed  the 
development  of  one  teacher's  metaphor  for  teaching  over  her 
entire  first  year  of  teaching.   Bullough  and  Knowles  revealed 
that  this  beginning  teacher  maintained  her  metaphor  despite 
several  challenges.   They  also  described  her  interactions 
with  students  and  how  her  perceptions  of  students  were 
filtered  through  and  shaped  by  her  metaphor.   Although  they 
recognized  that  "the  context  within  which  the  beginning 
teacher  works  may  or  may  not  be  fitting  their  understanding 
of  teaching  and  self-as-teacher"  (p.  127),  the  only  workplace 
variable   examined  in  the  study  was  students. 

Recently,  Bullough  (1989)  conducted  an  interpretive  case 
study  of  one  secondary  novice  teacher.   The  focus  of  the 
study  was  to  understand  why  and  how  certain  actions  were 
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taken  and  decisions  were  made  during  her  first  two  years  of 
teaching.   Kerrie  was  chosen  for  the  in-depth  study  because 
she  was  considered  likely  to  succeed  as  a  public  school 
teacher.   Kerrie  was  observed  and  interviewed  once  a  week 
during  her  first  year  and  a  half  of  public  school  teaching. 

Bullough  organized  Kerrie' s  experiences  around  the  three 
stages  of  professional  development  identified  in  previous 
studies  of  teacher  development  (Fuller  &  Bown,  1975;  Ryan  et 
al.,  1980):   fantasy,  survival,  and  mastery.   Kerrie ' s 
actions  and  decisions  were  influenced  by  her  image  of  good 
teaching,  beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning,  level  of 
experience,  curricular  materials  and  guidelines,  and  image  of 
the  principal's  role,  as  well  as  the  open-classroom  structure 
of  the  school,  collegial  relationships  and  norms  of 
collegiality  within  her  school  and  reactions  of  the  pupils  in 
her  classes.   Decisions  during  her  first  year  of  teaching, 
the  survival  stage,  were  based  on  the  need  to  maintain 
control.   However,  Kerrie  continually  strove  to  identify 
strategies  and  classroom  activities  that  fit  with  her  image 
of  good  teaching.   Her  efforts  were  instituted  in  relative 
isolation,  as  Kerrie  had  a  tendency  to  withdraw  and  maintain 
distance  from  the  other  teachers .   Although  she  enjoyed  the 
relative  autonomy,  she  was  discouraged  by  the  lack  of  support 
and  advice  from  others. 

Many  of  the  important  findings  about  shifts  in  Kerrie 's 
thinking  and  experiences  did  not  emerge  until  the  end  of  her 
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first  year  of  teaching  and  in  the  beginning  of  her  second 
year.   First,  as  Kerrie  accumulated  successful  experiences, 
she  was  more  inclined  to  engage  in  self-criticism.   Second, 
as  she  developed  confidence  in  her  opinions,  beliefs,  and 
abilities,  Kerrie  was  more  likely  to  speak  up  during  team 
meetings  and  was  able  to  have  more  influence  on  the  practices 
of  colleagues.   Third,  during  her  second  year  of  teaching, 
Kerrie  determined  that  if  she  were  to  continue  growing 
professionally,  a  belief  with  which  she  exited  her  teacher 
education  program,  then  she  must  begin  building  a  network  of 
colleagues  who  shared  her  beliefs  about  teaching  and 
learning.   Fourth,  insights  she  had  gained  from  her  teacher 
education  program  also  began  to  surface  during  her  second 
year  of  teaching.   These  insights,  however,  tended  to  be 
general  ideas  and  understandings  gleaned  from  her  teacher 
education  experiences.   Finally,  Kerrie  began  to  empower 
herself  by  taking  a  variety  of  steps — becoming  involved  in 
professional  organizations,  establishing  relationships  with 
teachers  in  her  school  and  on  her  team,  participating  in 
school  and  district-wide  committees,  speaking  up  during  team 
planning  and  faculty  meetings,  developing  a  network  of  like- 
minded  colleagues  outside  of  the  school,  exhibiting  overt 
compliance  with  institutional  standards  while  maintaining  her 
preferred  teaching  style,  and  asking  questions  about  the 
system. 
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Bullough  and  Baughman  (1992)  conducted  a  follow-up 
investigation  of  Kerrie's  practices  and  perspectives  during 
the  fall  of  her  fifth  year  of  teaching.   Kerrie  was 
interviewed  4  times  and  observed  teaching  10  times.   Kerrie 
participated  in  data  collection  and  analysis,  which  showed 
that  Kerrie's  vision  of  herself  as  a  teacher  had  remained 
constant  over  the  five  years  and  that  radical  changes  in  her 
teaching  practices  at  the  end  of  her  fourth  year  of  teaching 
were  consistent  with  her  entering  perspective.   As  they 
reflected  on  their  findings,  Bullough  and  Baughman  raised 
questions  and  concerns  about  the  limitations  of  stage 
theories  of  teacher  development .   They  noted  that  Kerrie 
moved  in  and  out  of  different  stages,  for  different  reasons 
and  at  different  times.   Consequently,  it  was  not  possible  to 
simply  describe  her  professional  development  as  a  series  of 
steps.   They  also  noted  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  research 
on  teacher  socialization  to  overemphasize  the  influence  of 
workplace  variables  on  teachers'  practices  and  perspectives. 
Their  findings  highlight  the  role  of  individuals  in  shaping 
their  contexts  for  professional  socialization. 

These  studies  of  the  experiences,  practices,  and 
perspectives  of  secondary  teachers  contribute  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  socialization  of  beginning  teachers. 
Several  factors — working  conditions,  classroom  life,  and 
influences  outside  of  the  classroom  itself — interact  to 
influence  emerging  practices  and  perspectives  of  beginning 
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teachers.   Beginning  teachers  also  respond  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  existing  workplace  variables. 

Four  of  these  studies  followed  teachers  beyond  their 
first  year  of  teaching.   Gehrke ' s  (1981)  study  provides 
evidence  of  changes  in  teachers'  perspectives  and  practices 
during  the  first  three  years  of  teaching  and  how  individual 
teachers'  confidence  with  teaching  and  self-esteem  influence 
their  practices  and  professional  role  identity.   Etheridge 
(1989)  also  documented  changes  in  practices  and  perspectives 
during  the  first  three  years  of  teaching,  as  teachers  repond 
to  situational  needs  and  student  behavior  in  their  efforts  to 
survive.   However,  Bullough  and  colleagues  (Bullough,  1989; 
Bullough  &  Baughman, 1992;  Bullough  &  Knowles,  1991;  Bullough 
et  al.,  1989)  have  raised  questions  about  change  versus 
constancy  in  teachers'  practices  and  perspectives.   Although 
Gehrke  (1981)  and  Etheridge  (1989)  adopted  an  interpretive 
approach  to  analysis,  the  large  number  of  informants  leads  to 
a  generalization  of  findings  and  a  focus  on  central 
tendencies.   Only  Bullough  and  colleagues  (Bullough,  1989; 
Bullough  &  Baughman,  1992;  Bullough  &  Knowles,  1991;  Bullough 
et  al.,  1989)  clarified  the  interaction  between  entering 
perspectives  (entering  aims,  beliefs  about  teaching  and 
learning,  beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role,  and  the 
propensity  to  be  empowered  and  reflective)  and  workplace 
variables . 
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In  a  case  study  of  a  single  secondary  teacher  Bullough 
(1989)  closely  examined  the  interaction  between  entering 
perspectives  and  a  variety  of  workplace  variables  and  the 
influence  of  this  interaction  on  curricular,  instructional, 
and  professional  decisions  during  the  first  two  years  of 
teaching.   Bullough  noted  the  persistence  of  Kerrie's  beliefs 
about  good  teaching  as  she  moved  out  of  the  survival  phase. 
Bullough' s  findings  indicate  a  need  to  examine  teachers' 
practices  and  perspectives  as  they  move  out  of  the  survival 
phase  during  the  first  year  of  teaching.   Only  after  Kerrie 
acquired  successful  teaching  experiences  did  her  efforts  to 
implement  her  entering  beliefs  about  good  teaching  begin  to 
emerge.   Bullough  and  Baughman's  (1992)  follow-up  study 
results  corroborate  this  conclusion  and  highlight  the  radical 
changes  in  Kerrie's  teaching  practices  as  she  struggled  to 
design  a  curriculum  more  consistent  with  her  entering 
perspective.   However,  these  three  studies  do  not  explain  how 
differences  in  entering  perspectives  cause  some  teachers  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  their  perspectives  (Bullough,  1989) 
while  others  seem  to  be  overwhelmed  by  student  behavior  and 
adopt  less  desirable  practices  in  order  to  survive 
(Etheridge,  198  9) .   What  do  recent  interpretive  case  studies 
of  beginning  elementary  teachers  reveal? 

Wildman,  Magliaro,  Niles,  McLaughlin,  and  Drill  (1988) 
investigated  beginning  teachers'  problems  and  problem-solving 
methods.   Semistructured  interviews  were  conducted  in  the 
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fall  and  spring  of  the  teachers'  first  two  years  of  teaching. 
Secondary  sources  (e.g.,  journals,  activity  reports)  were 
also  used  to  corroborate  findings.   Wildman  et  al .  listed  the 
top  seven  categories  of  problems  cited  by  beginning  teachers 
(listed  in  order  of  frequency  from  most  to  least) :   students 
as  individuals,  instruction,  classroom  organization,  school 
as  a  workplace,  self,  parents,  and  the  teaching  profession  in 
general.   They  noted  the  tremendous  range  and  variety  of 
solutions  adopted  by  beginning  teachers  to  solve  problems. 
Though  previous  studies  have  produced  lists  of  the  problems 
of  beginning  teachers  (see  Veenman,  1984),  this  study 
provides  further  evidence  of  the  variety  rather  than 
homogeneity  of  responses  by  beginning  teachers  to  their  first 
teaching  experiences. 

Wildman,  Niles,  Magliaro,  and  McLaughlin  (1989) 
conducted  a  longitudinal  investigation  of  the  first  2-1/2 
years  of  teaching  of  4  teachers  who  had  constrasting  values, 
beliefs,  and  experiences.   These  teachers  were  part  of  a 
larger  study  examining  the  effects  of  the  Colleague  Teacher 
Project,  a  component  of  the  Virginia  Beginning  Teacher 
Assistance  Program.   Semi-structured  one-hour  interviews  were 
conducted  two  times  a  year  for  three  years.   In  addition, 
logs,  activity  reports,  audiotaped  meetings  between  the 
assigned  mentor  and  beginning  teacher,  and  end-of-year 
interviews  with  the  mentor  served  as  data  sources. 
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Wildman  et  al.  (1989)  found  that  beginning  teachers 
engage  in  two  processes  simultaneously — teaching  and  learning 
to  teach.   They  suggested  that  induction,  or  teacher 
socialization,  is  a  highly  individualized  process  and 
continues  through  the  first  three  years  of  teaching.   Four 
factors  were  found  to  be  significant  sources  of  influence  on 
teaching  and  learning  to  teach  over  the  first  three  years: 
parents,  students,  colleagues,  and  the  school  context 
(including  class  assignments,  principals,  curriculum,  and 
collegial  relationships  of  teachers  within  individual 
schools) .   These  researchers  emphasized  the  individualized 
nature  of  the  induction  process.   Individual  variations,  they 
suggest,  result  from  entering  differences  in  beliefs, 
expectations,  and  preparedness,  as  well  as  dramatic 
differences  encountered  in  teaching  situations.    These 
findings  contribute  to  our  understanding  of  the  perspectives 
of  individual  teachers  as  they  attempt  to  survive  and 
construct  professional  identities  within  their  first  years  of 
teaching.   Although  Wildman  et  al.  (1989)  have  clarified  our 
understandings  of  influences  on  the  process  of  learning  to 
teach,  they  do  not  help  us  understand  how  beginning  teachers' 
decisions  are  influenced  by  the  interaction  of  perspectives 
and  various  school  contexts. 

Hayes  and  Ross  (1989)  conducted  a  collaborative 
interview  study  of  one  teacher's  experiences  in  two 
contrasting  school  contexts.   Although  the  teacher 
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investigated  in  this  study  had  four  years  of  teaching 
experience  prior  to  the  study,  the  interviews  document  her 
first  two  years  of  teaching  kindergarten  in  public  schools. 
The  study  reveals  the  influence  of  leadership  styles,  faculty- 
administration  communication  processes,  organizational 
structures,  curricular  resources,  and  curriculum  decision- 
making processes  on  one  teacher's  curricular  decision  making. 
Jennifer  began  her  first  year  of  public  school  teaching  with 
a  strong  knowledge  base,  and  after  successfully  teaching  for 
four  years  in  private  schools,  she  accepted  a  position  in  a 
public  school  where  the  principal  did  not  trust  teachers  and 
implemented  a  variety  of  procedures  to  control  teachers . 
Jennifer  had  strong  beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning  and 
maintained  a  reflective  approach  to  teaching.   However,  she 
was  faced  with  several  mandates  regarding  curriculum  and 
classroom  management  practices.   Despite  her  confidence  and 
strong  peer  support,  Jennifer's  enthusiasm  for  teaching  and 
confidence  in  her  abilities  began  to  erode  in  light  of  the 
workplace  pressures  she  faced.   Jennifer  left  teaching  for  a 
year  and  entered  graduate  school . 

After  a  year  in  graduate  school,  Jennifer  returned  to 
teaching  in  another  public  school.   The  second  school  was 
typified  by  support  for  teacher  decision  making  and  risk 
taking.   Within  this  supportive  context,  Jennifer  drew  on 
educational  research  to  design  innovative  practices.   During 
this  year  Jennifer's  enthusiasm  for  teaching  returned  as  she 
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designed  practices  and  evaluated  them  in  light  of  student 
learning. 

In  their  study  Hayes  and  Ross  (1989)  revealed  the 
influence  of  workplace  variables  on  the  curriculum  provided, 
willingness  to  accept  responsibility  for  professional 
decisions,  self-confidence,  and  job  satisfaction  of  one 
"beginning"  teacher.   This  study  provides  added  insight  into 
the  interaction  between  entering  perspectives,  teacher 
education,  and  workplace  variables  and  the  influence  of  such 
interactions  on  one  teacher's  emerging  practices  and 
perspectives.   In  particular,  Hayes  and  Ross  documented 
changes  in  the  teaching  practices  and  perspectives  of  one 
teacher  as  she  moved  from  a  controlling  school  context  to  one 
where  teachers  were  encouraged  to  be  autonomous  and  take 
risks  with  their  teaching. 

Zeichner  and  Tabachnick  (1985)  conducted  a  two-year 
longitudinal  study  of  4  beginning  teachers.   Thirteen  student 
teachers  from  one  teacher  education  program  were  observed  and 
interviewed  during  the  course  of  their  full-time  student 
teaching  experience.   The  first  phase  of  the  study  identified 
the  student  teachers'  perspectives  and  their  dominant  social 
strategy  (Lacey,  1977)  .   Four  teachers  from  this  original 
group  were  chosen  for  a  follow-up  study  of  their  first  year 
of  teaching.   Each  teacher  was  observed  and  interviewed  for 
three  one-week  periods  during  their  first  year  of  teaching. 
In  addition,  a  representative  sample  of  6  pupils  in  each 
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teacher's  class,  their  principals,  and  2  teaching  colleagues 

were  interviewed.   Three  of  the  4  teachers  taught  at  the 

middle  school  level,  the  other  teacher  taught  fourth  grade. 

During  the  follow-up  study  changes  in  perspectives  and 

influences  on  those  perspectives  were  examined.   Data 

analysis  focused  on  identifying  and  describing  personal 

characteristics  of  the  beginning  teachers  and  institutional 

characteristics  that  interacted  to  support  or  constrain 

entering  perspectives. 

The  findings  indicated  that  even  though  the  four 

teachers  began  their  first  year  of  teaching  with  similar 

perspectives,   differences  in  institutional  and  personal 

characteristics  resulted  in  unique  socialization  experiences. 

Zeichner  and  Tabachnick  modified  Lacey ' s  (1977)  original 

three  social  strategies  to  include  both  successful  and 

unsuccessful  attempts  at  strategic  redefinition  and  to 

clarify  the  influence  of  changes  in  teaching  context  as  the 

beginning  teacher  moved  from  her  student  teaching  experience 

to  her  first  year  of  teaching.   Although  each  teacher 

employed  a  variety  of  social  strategies  during  both 

preservice  and  inservice  teaching,  each  teacher  adopted  a 

dominant  social  strategy.   The  success  or  failure  of  attempts 

at  strategic  redefinition  were  influenced  by  four  factors: 

the  degree  to  which  teaching  perspectives  were 
developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  the 
strength  with  which  they  were  held,  the  "coping 
skills"  and  political  sensitivity  of  the  teachers, 
the  degree  of  contradiction  between  formal  and 
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informal  school  cultures,  and  the  reactions  of  the 
pupils  to  the  teachers,  (p.  13) 

This  study  provides  further  evidence  of  individual  variations 

in  response  to  institutional  characteristics  and  clarifies 

our  understanding  of  the  power  of  individual  teachers  to 

direct  their  socialization  into  teaching. 

In  addition,  Zeichner  and  Tabachnick  (1985)  have 

provided  encouragement  to  teacher  educators  when  they 

concluded  that  "first-year  teachers,  under  some  conditions  at 

least,  can  have  a  creative  impact  on  their  workplaces  and 

survive"  (p.  14) .  They  noted, 

despite  differing  institutional  contexts  during 
student  teaching  and  the  first  year,  beginning 
teachers  under  some  conditions  at  least  were  able 
to  maintain  a  perspective  which  was  in  conflict 
with  the  dominant  institutional  cultures  in  their 
schools.   (p.  14) 

Zeichner  and  Tabachnick  concluded  that  contradictions  between 

formal  and  informal  school  cultures,  and  differences  between 

various  "subcultures"  existing  within  schools,  provide  space 

for  beginning  teachers  to  assert  their  preferred  style. 

Zeichner  and  Tabachnick  also  suggested  that  teaching 

perspectives  are  not  situationally  specific,  as  suggested  by 

Becker  et  al.  (1961),  as  their  findings  indicate  that 

beginning  teachers'  perspectives  are  consistent  with  those 

exhibited  during  their  student  teaching  experience. 

In  their  analysis  of  the  impact  of  institutional  control 

on  the  socialization  of  beginning  teachers,  Zeichner  and 

Tabachnick  (1985)  identified  three  forms  of  organizational 
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control:   personal  or  direct  control  (the  principal's 
supervision) ,  bureaucratic  control  (official  policies  and 
practices),  and  technical  control  (curricular  and  material 
constraints,  distribution  of  time) .   Their  findings  indicated 
that  the  most  pervasive  and  powerful  factors  in  institutional 
control  are  those  associated  with  technical  control.   They 
also  noted  that  the  beginning  teachers  were  able  to  "avoid  or 
redirect  elements  of  technical  control  if  they  [had]  personal 
goals  and  the  political  skills  to  realize  these"  (p.  17) . 
They  indicated,  however,  that  few  studies  have  closely 
examined  the  influence  of  technical  control  on  the 
socialization  of  teachers'  practices  and  perspectives. 

Zeichner  and  Tabachnick * s  (1985)  study  provides  new 
insights  into  the  socialization  of  beginning  teachers. 
First,  beginning  teachers  tend  to  maintain  some  form  of  their 
entering  perspectives.   Their  findings  suggest  that  some 
beginning  teachers  are  able  to  implement  their  "deviant" 
practices  within  their  first  year  of  teaching,  as  formal  and 
informal  cultures  within  schools  interact  to  support  or 
constrain  opportunities  for  beginning  teachers  to  implement 
their  perspectives  and  practices.   Zeichner  and  Tabachnick 
noted,  "A  loss  of  idealism  is  not  an  inevitable  result  of 
induction  into  teaching  and  .  .  .  the  efforts  of  formal 
teacher  preparation  programs  are  not  necessarily  in  vain"  (p. 
19) .   However,  individual  teachers  vary  in  their  abilities  to 
maintain  and  implement  their  perspectives.   Second,  beginning 
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teachers  interact  with  institutional  constraints  and  other 
elements  of  school  context  as  they  direct  their  socialization 
into  teaching.   They  noted  that  beginning  teachers*  responses 
to  institutional  constraints  are  not  uniform.   They  further 
clarified  that  one  homogeneous  school  culture  into  which 
beginning  teachers  are  socialized  does  not  exist.   Third, 
technical  control  is  identified  as  a  pervasive  influence  in 
the  socialization  of  beginning  teachers  warranting  further 
investigation . 

Goodman  (1987)  investigated  the  socialization  of  three 
potentially  empowered  novice  elementary  teachers  from  one 
teacher  education  program.   Potentially  empowered  novice 
teachers  were  those  identified  as  assuming 

a  more  critical  and  personally  active  approach 
towards  the  teaching  profession.  .  .  .  These 
individuals  are  committed  to  providing  thoughtful 
and  challenging  educational  experiences  for 
children;  thereby,  encouraging  their  pupils  to 
become  empowered  themselves,  (pp.  2-3) 

The  three  teachers  included  in  this  study  were  a  part  of  a 

larger  longitudinal  study  investigating  the  experiences  of  10 

student  teachers  in  one  teacher  education  program. 

Observations  and  interviews  were  conducted  during  the 

participants'  first  semester  of  inservice  teaching. 

Goodman  (1987)  found  that  for  these  three  elementary 

teachers  becoming  empowered  rested  on  three  aspects  of 

teaching:   issues  of  classroom  management  and  the 

environment,  curriculum  decision  making,  and  issues  of 

learning  and  thinking.   Goodman  explained  that  these 
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potentially  empowered  novice  teachers  adopted  a  progressive, 
liberal,  and  humanistic  approach  to  these  three  issues.   For 
example,  in  the  area  of  classroom  management,  rather  than 
focusing  on  issues  of  order  and  control,  these  three 
elementary  teachers  were  more  concerned  with  developing  a 
sense  of  community  within  the  classroom  and  fostering  self- 
discipline.   Their  approach  to  curricular  decision  making 
involved  more  than  simply  managing  and  implementing 
preexisting  and  tightly  structured  curricular  materials. 
These  three  teachers  strove  to  develop  and  implement 
curricular  materials  based  on  their  own  and  their  pupils' 
interests,  thus  altering  and  modifying  preexisting  materials. 
Finally,  these  three  elementary  teachers  articulated  beliefs 
about  teaching  and  learning  that  indicated  they  believed 
students  learned  best  with  a  variety  of  hands-on  materials 
and  activities.   Their  focus  was  on  challenging  their  pupils 

to  think. 

Goodman  (1987)  identified  four  factors  that  had  an 
impact  on  whether  or  not  these  teachers  became  empowered 
elementary  teachers:   personal  knowledge,  talent,  and 
commitment;  institutional  support;  time  availability;  and 
pupil  responses  to  their  efforts.   He  noted  that  the  three 
teachers  included  in  his  study  varied  in  their  efforts  and 
abilities  to  become  empowered.   He  concluded  by  suggesting 
that  "potentially  empowered  novice  teachers  may  not  be  able 
to  fully  manifest  their  unique  talents  until  they  have  gained 
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more  experience"  (p.  10) .   Goodman  called  for  studies  which 
would  continue  through  the  beginning  teachers'  first  two 
years  of  teaching. 

Recently,  the  University  of  Florida  elementary  PROTEACH 
faculty  have  been  engaged  in  a  follow-up  study  of  their 
graduates.   Kilgore,  Ross,  and  Zbikowski  (1990)  conducted  an 
interview  study  with  6  beginning  teachers .   One 
semistructured  telephone  interview  was  conducted  with  each 
participant  during  the  spring  of  their  first  year  of 
teaching.   Data  sources  also  included  four  questionnaires 
that  were  mailed  to  all  spring/summer  1987  graduates  of  the 
program,  and  field  notes  recorded  during  the  Beginning 
Teacher  Conference  in  February  1988,  when  beginning  teachers 
returned  to  campus  for  two  days  of  presentations  and 
discussions  about  their  teaching  concerns.   The  focus  of  the 
study  was  to  examine  evidence  of  a  reflective  attitude  in 
dealing  with  a  concern  or  problem  during  the  first  year  of 

teaching. 

Evidence  of  a  reflective  attitude  was  found  in  four  of 
the  six  beginning  teachers.   The  researchers  noted  that 
professional  development  and  a  reflective  attitude  toward  the 
problems  of  teaching  result  from  an  interaction  between  a 
specific  context  and  the  people  involved.   Reflection  was 
nurtured  in  contexts  that  viewed  teachers  as  professionals, 
where  collegial  relationships  were  encouraged,  and  where 
teachers  were  given  the  autonomy  to  explore  alternative 
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explanations  of  classroom  events  and  to  experiment  with 
alternative  strategies.   These  same  variables  also 
contributed  to  teachers'  satisfaction.   As  Goodman  (1987), 
Zeichner  and  Tabachnick  (1985),  and  Bullough  (1989)  also 
found,  Kilgore  et  al.,  (1990)  concluded,  "The  professional 
strength  of  the  individual  plays  a  significant  role  in  the 
ability  of  the  beginning  teacher  to  sustain  a  reflective 
approach"  (p.  35) .   Yet,  these  researchers  questioned  whether 
or  not  their  most  reflective  teacher,  Martha,  would  have  been 
able  to  sustain  her  reflective  approach  in  a  nonsupportive 
context.   Kilgore  et  al .  concluded  that  one  of  the  strongest 
influences  on  a  novice  teacher's  ability  to  sustain  a 
reflective  approach  is  the  support  of  at  least  one  colleague 
who  shares  similar  beliefs  about  teaching,  learning,  and 
professional  development . 

Kilgore  and  Ross  (1992)  conducted  a  follow-up 
investigation  of  these  same  beginning  teachers  during  their 
fifth  year  of  teaching.   They  examined  4  graduates*  efforts 
to  resolve  significant  dilemmas  they  identified  during  their 
first  year  of  teaching;  gathered  information  about  their 
current  concerns;  and  described  the  role  of  the  school 
context,  or  workplace  variables,  in  their  professional 
development.   During  the  fall  of  their  fifth  year,  the  4 
graduates  were  interviewed  on  four  separate  occasions. 
Kilgore  and  Ross  concluded  "that  the  teacher  and  the  school 
context  have  an  interactive  effect  on  the  professional 
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development  and  reflective  capacity  of  teachers"  (p.  14) . 
They  noted  that  these  teachers  moved  toward  an  "experimental 
stage"  in  teaching  and  concluded  that  this  was  consistent 
with  a  reflective  approach.   They  suggested  that  beginning 
teachers  play  an  active  role  in  shaping  their  own 
professional  development  as  they  make  decisions  to  change 
their  positions  or  move  to  other  schools.   They  also 
highlighted  the  experiences  of  one  teacher  who  had  been 
described  as  being  less  reflective  and  less  committed  to 
student  learning  during  her  first  year  and  emerged  in  her 
fifth  year  as  more  reflective.   Kilgore  and  Ross  questioned 
earlier  studies  from  which  researchers  concluded  that 
negative  first  experiences  can  inhibit  the  professional 
growth  and  development  of  beginning  teachers. 

Hayes  and  Kilgore  (1990,  1991)  conducted  a  similar 
follow-up  interview  study  of  seven  graduates  of  the 
elementary  PROTEACH  program.   Semistructured  telephone 
interviews  were  conducted  three  times  during  the  spring  of 
their  first  year  of  teaching.   In  addition,  field  notes  were 
collected  during  the  Beginning  Teacher  Conference  in  spring 
1990. 

Hayes  and  Kilgore  (1990)  explored  the  classroom 
management  problems  and  concerns  of  these  beginning  teachers, 
They  noted  that  three  of  the  beginning  teachers  framed  their 
concerns  in  terms  of  "survival  means  control,"  while  the 
other  four  were  more  concerned  with  examining  "the  bigger 
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picture"  (developing  a  sense  of  community  and  promoting  self- 
discipline)  .   Data  analysis  indicated  that  the  frames  these 
beginning  teachers  constructed  were  influenced  by  three 
sources:   values  and  information  taken  from  the  teacher 
education  program,  workplace  variables  (including  school-wide 
programs,  administrative  style,  and  collegial  interactions) , 
and  personal  beliefs  about  their  institutional  role.   The 
four  beginning  teachers  who  framed  their  concerns  in  terms  of 
"the  bigger  picture"  were  continually  engaged  in  exploring  a 
range  of  alternative  explanations  and  classroom  practices  and 
tended  to  be  self-critical  as  they  examined  intended  and 
unintended  outcomes.   These  characteristics  indicated  the 
existence  of  a  reflective  approach  to  teaching  within  the 
first  year  of  teaching  for  these  four  teachers. 

Hayes  and  Kilgore  (1991),  using  the  same  data  sources, 
investigated  the  collegial  relationships  constructed  by  these 
beginning  teachers  during  their  first  year  of  teaching. 
Findings  indicated  experienced  colleagues  were  a  significant 
source  of  support  and  advice  for  these  beginning  teachers. 
Two  groups  of  teachers  emerged  from  the  analysis  of  beginning 
teachers'  interactions  with  their  colleagues.   Four  of  the  7 
beginning  teachers  entered  their  first  year  of  teaching  with 
the  expectation  they  would  seek  and  find  the  support  and 
assistance  of  other  teachers,  while  the  other  three  teachers 
were  reluctant  to  share  their  problems  and  concerns  with 
their  colleagues.   Those  4  teachers  who  strove  to  develop  a 
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collegial  network  believed  that  good  teachers  identified 
concerns  about  their  teaching  and  worked  with  others  to 
explore,  evaluate,  and  implement  alternative  strategies.   The 
other  3  teachers  believed  that  good  teachers  projected  an 
image  of  competence  and  control;  good  teachers  did  not  have 
problems  or  concerns.   Hayes  and  Kilgore  (1991)  concluded  by 
suggesting  that  beginning  teachers  actively  construct  their 
roles  and  interactions  with  colleagues  and  that  the  framing 
of  their  roles  serves  to  limit  or  broaden  reflection.   They 
also  noted  that  two  of  their  most  reflective  teachers  taught 
in  the  two  most  debilitating  school  contexts,  while  two  of 
the  least  reflective  teachers  began  teaching  in  schools  that 
were  reported  to  be  supportive  of  teachers.   Hayes  and 
Kilgore  (1991)  highlighted  the  potential  strength  of 
individual  teachers  to  create  their  own  contexts  for 
professional  growth. 

Many  of  the  findings  of  these  nine  interpretive  studies 
of  novice  elementary  teachers  are  consistent  with  conclusions 
noted  earlier  on  secondary  novice  teachers.   First,  entering 
perspectives  and  practices  are  modified  during  the  first 
three  years  of  teaching.   Second,  a  variety  of  workplace 
variables  (e.g.,  principals,  colleagues,  pupil  reactions, 
available  curriculum)  interact  to  influence  changes  in 
perspectives  and  practices.   Third,  entering  perspectives 
interact  with  workplace  variables,  leading  to  a  variety  of 
outcomes  during  the  first  few  years  of  teaching.   As  was  also 
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noted  by  Bullough  (1989),  some  studies  (Goodman,  1987;  Hayes 
&  Kilgore,  1990,  1991;  Kilgore  et  al . ,  1990;  Zeichner  & 
Tabachnick,  1985)  indicate  the  potential  strength  of  some 
beginning  teachers  to  implement  alternative  practices 
consistent  with  a  progressive,  humanistic  orientation  within 
the  first  two  years  of  teaching. 

The  studies  reviewed  had  several  features  in  common. 
Most  of  the  studies  included  both  participant  observation  and 
in-depth  interviewing.   However,  Gehrke  (1981)  observed  and 
interviewed  participants  only  once  a  year,  while  Wildman  et 
al.  (1988,  1989)  collected  similar  data  twice  a  year.   In 
addition,  three  studies  relied  on  telephone  interviews  as  the 
primary  source  of  data;  no  classroom  observations  were 
conducted  (Hayes  &  Kilgore,  1990,  1991;  Kilgore  &  Ross,  1992; 
Kilgore  et  al . ,  1990) .   Only  Bullough  and  his  associates 
(Bullough,  1989;  Bullough  &  Baughman,  1992;  Bullough  & 
Knowles,  1991;  Bullough  et  al.,  1989),  Goodman  (1987),  and 
Zeichner  and  Tabachnick  (1985)  observed  and  interviewed  their 
informants  on  a  more  frequent  basis.   There  is  a  need,  then, 
for  more  case  studies  which  observe  and  interview  beginning 
teachers  on  a  regular  basis  during  their  first  few  years  of 
teaching.   It  is  only  through  regular  interviewing  and 
observing  that  a  researcher  is  able  to  detect  gradual  changes 
in  perspectives  and  practices  over  time  and  to  identify 
influences  on  those  changes. 
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The  contrast  between  Etheridge's  (1989)  conclusion  and 
other  studies  that  were  reviewed  (Bullough,  1989;  Bullough  & 
Knowles,  1991;  Bullough  et  al . ,  1989;  Goodman,  1987;  Hayes  & 
Kilgore,  1990,  1991;  Kilgore  et  al . ,  1990;  Zeichner  & 
Tabachnick,  1985)  is  striking.   Etheridge  (1989)  noted  the 
focus  on  control  and  order  and  the  aim  to  survive  as  major 
influences  on  teachers'  practices  and  perspectives,  while  the 
other  studies  revealed  the  existence  of  a  critical  or 
reflective  stance  toward  teaching  emerging  for  some  teachers 
within  the  first  year  of  teaching.   The  contrast  in  these 
findings  indicates  the  need  to  further  examine  the 
interactions  between  entering  perspectives  and  teaching 
experiences.   Bullough  (1989)  noted  that  curricular  and 
instructional  decisions  that  moved  beyond  the  goal  of 
controlling  students  did  not  emerge  until  near  the  end  of 
Kerrie's  first  year  of  teaching,  while  steps  toward  self- 
empowerment  were  taken  during  the  second  year.   Kilgore  and 
Ross  (1992)  also  highlighted  movement  by  one  beginning 
teacher  from  a  technical  to  a  reflective  stance  by  the  fifth 
year  of  teaching. 

Though  we  have  some  insight  into  the  elements  of 
entering  perspectives  which  enhance  a  creative  and  critical 
approach  to  teaching  (Bullough,  1989;  Goodman,  1987;  Hayes  & 
Kilgore,  1990,  1991;  Hayes  &  Ross,  1989;  Kilgore  &  Ross, 
1992;  Kilgore  et  al.,  1990;  Zeichner  &  Tabachnick,  1985), 
other  findings  highlight  the  need  for  longitudinal  studies  of 
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beginning  teachers'  first  few  years  of  teaching  (Bullough, 

1989;  Bullough  &  Baughman,  1992;  Hayes  &  Ross,  1989;  Kilgore 

&  Ross,  1992).  Hayes  and  Ross's  (1989)  study  of  the 

experiences  of  one  experienced  kindergarten  teacher  who 

enters  public  school  teaching  documented  contrasting 

experiences,  perspectives,  and  practices  as  Jennifer  moves 

from  one  school  context  to  another.   Kilgore  and  Ross  (1992) 

also  documented  changes  in  teaching  practices  and 

perspectives  as  their  graduates  make  decisions  to  change 

their  teaching  contexts.   However,  these  researchers  relied 

on  data  collected  through  interviews.   Only  Bullough 

(Bullough,  1989;  Bullough  &  Baughman,  1992)  conducted  both 

interviews  and  classroom  observations.   Bullough  (1989)  noted 

tremendous  changes  in  teaching  practices,  teaching 

perspectives,  and  professional  development  during  Kerrie's 

second  year  of  teaching  and  more  changes  by  her  fifth  year 

(Bullough  &  Baughman,  1992) .   However,  Kerrie  was  a  high 

school  English  teacher.   It  is  less  clear  how  the  experiences 

of  novice  elementary  teachers  might  differ. 

Zeichner  and  Gore  (1990)  noted  that  the  perspectives  of 

individual  teachers  need  to  be  examined  more  extensively. 

They  concluded  by  calling  for  more  interpretive  studies  of 

teacher  socialization: 

Until  recently,  the  study  of  teacher  socialization 
was  dominated  by  functionalist  studies,  which 
depicted  teachers  as  either  prisoners  of  their 
pasts  (e.g.,  of  anticipatory  socialization  during 
childhood)  or  prisoners  of  the  present  (e.g.,  of 
pressures  emanating  from  the  workplace) .   (p.  341) 
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There  is  a  need,  then,  for  interpretive  case  studies  that 
closely  examine  the  interactions  between  entering 
perspectives  and  workplace  variables  and  clarify  the  dynamics 
of  constraint  and  choice  within  teacher  socialization.   In 
particular,  more  studies  are  needed  to  document  the 
perspectives  and  practices  of  beginning  elementary  teachers 
over  time.   There  is  a  need  for  studies  which  include  both 
participant  observation  and  in-depth  interviewing  to  further 
clarify  our  understandings  of  individual  variations  in 
teacher  socialization  during  the  first  few  years  of  teaching. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  address  some  of  the 
unanswered  questions  about  the  construction  of  contexts  for 
professional  socialization. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  discover  and  describe 
the  conscious  and  unconscious  decisions  of  three  second-year 
teachers  and  to  understand  what  influenced  those  decisions. 
When  choosing  a  methodology  for  this  study,  I  considered  the 
nature  of  the  subject  being  studied,  the  underlying  goals  of 
the  research,  and  my  theoretical  perspective.   My  choice  of 
methodology  was  influenced  by  the  questions  I  asked,  as  well 
as  my  view  of  the  world  and  how  it  is  to  be  understood 
(Firestone,  1987) . 

I  adopted  a  symbolic  interactionist * s  point  of  view 
(Blumer,  1969)  when  trying  to  understand  how  social  processes 
originate  and  how  they  are  maintained.   I  understand  that  the 
decisions  teachers  make  are  the  result  of  reciprocal 
interactions  among  persons  within  the  school  context 
(Shulman,  1986).   In  other  words,  I  believe  teachers' 
decisions  are  influenced  by  the  meanings  that  arise  through 
social  interactions  with  others  within  the  school  context.   I 
view  individual  teachers  as  well  as  the  organization  as 
contributors  to  the  construction  of  meanings  (Shulman,  1986) . 
Symbolic  interactionism  suggests  that  meanings  arise  through 
social  interaction,  yet  the  use  of  those  meanings  is  not 
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automatic.   "The  actor  selects,  checks,  suspends,  regroups, 

and  transforms  the  meanings  in  light  of  the  situation  in 

which  he  is  placed  and  the  direction  of  his  action"  (Blumer, 

1969,  p.  5) .   Teachers  define  their  role  and  actions  in  terms 

of  how  they  define  their  social  interactions  with  others. 

Teachers  construct  an  action  or  decision;  they  do  not  simply 

respond  to  the  environment.   Blumer  cautioned,  "One  has  to 

get  inside  the  defining  process  of  the  actor  in  order  to 

understand  his  action"  (p.  16) .   The  researcher  must 

see  the  situation  as  it  is  seen  by  the  actor, 
observing  what  is  taken  into  account,  observing  how 
he  interprets  what  is  taken  into  account,  noting 
the  alternative  kinds  of  acts  that  are  mapped  out 
in  advance  and  seeking  to  follow  the  interpretation 
that  led  to  the  selection  and  execution  of  one  of 
these  prefigured  acts.   (Blumer,  p.  56) 

I  am  interested  in  understanding  how  teachers  construct  these 

interpretations  and  use  them  in  making  decisions  within  the 

context  of  their  teaching  situations.   Qualitative  research 

methods  provide  a  means  for  understanding  teachers' 

perspectives  and  actions. 

Firestone  (1987)  suggested  that  qualitative  researchers 

view  "reality  as  socially  constructed  through  individual  or 

collective  definitions  of  the  situation"  and  that  their 

purpose  is  to  "understand  the  social  phenomenon  from  the 

actors'  perspective  through  participation  in  the  life  of 

those  actors."   Qualitative  researchers  aim  to  "help  the 

reader  understand  the  definitions  of  the  situation  of  those 
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studied"  and  "become  immersed  in  the  phenomenon  of  interest" 
(pp.  16-17) . 

I  considered  the  nature  of  the  subject  being  studied  and 
the  underlying  goals  of  the  research  when  determining 
appropriate  methodology.   Since  this  study  focuses  on 
teachers'  thoughts,  qualitative  research  methodology  is  the 
most  appropriate  choice.   As  Erickson  (1986)  suggested, 
through  qualitative  research  researchers  can  begin  to  put  the 
"mind"  back  into  teaching.   Qualitative  research  traditions 
provide  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  mental  life  of  teachers 
and  to  consider  the  mind  as  a  "mediating"  variable  in  teacher 
actions.   Shulman  (1986)  reminded  researchers  that 
qualitative  research  provides  a  means  for  tapping 
unobservable  processes  such  as  thoughts,  attitudes,  and 
feelings . 

In  this  study,  I  explored  beginning  teachers' 
perspectives  and  practices  through  qualitative,  naturalistic 
methods.   In  this  chapter,  I  describe  the  methods  and 
procedures  for  studying  beginning  teachers'  decisions  about 
practices.   I  begin  this  chapter  with  an  overview  of  the 
study  and  discuss  my  criteria  for  selecting  participants  and 
procedures  for  gaining  access.   Next,  I  review  my  research 
procedures  and  methodological  issues. 
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Participants 

Selection  Criteria 

I  conducted  this  study  in  two  phases  to  facilitate  the 
selection  of  participants  and  to  gain  a  broader  understanding 
of  the  development  of  teachers'  practices  and  perspectives. 
The  first  phase  of  the  study,  which  began  in  February,  1990, 
and  continued  through  the  spring  of  the  participants'  first 
year  of  teaching,  was  conducted  in  collaboration  with  another 
researcher,  and  the  findings  are  reported  in  Chapter  II 
(Hayes  &  Kilgore,  1990,  1991) .   The  analysis  of  the  first- 
year  teachers  aided  in  the  selection  of  three  participants 
for  the  second  phase  of  the  study,  which  began  in  August, 
1990,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the  participants'  second 
year  of  teaching. 

The  first  phase  of  the  study  was  initiated  during  the 
Third  Annual  Beginning  Teacher  Conference  in  February,  1990. 
This  conference,  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Florida's 
College  of  Education,  was  organized  to  reunite  PROTEACH 
graduates  in  the  spring  of  their  first  three  years  of 
teaching.   All  of  the  graduates  of  the  elementary  PROTEACH 
program  in  their  first  year  of  teaching  who  attended  the 
conference  were  contacted  to  be  included  in  the  first  phase 
of  the  study;  nine  agreed  to  participate.   By  beginning  with 
those  first-year  teachers  who  attended  the  conference,  I  had 
some  preliminary  insight  into  the  workplace  and  perspectives 
of  the  participants. 
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During  the  Beginning  Teacher  Conference  I  collected  data 
through  participant  observation.   During  the  conference  all 
comments  by  the  beginning  teachers  about  their  teaching 
contexts,  problems,  and  successes  were  recorded  in  field 
notes  and  audiotaped. 

Thirty-minute  follow-up  telephone  interviews  were 
planned  with  nine  first-year  teachers  once  a  month  for  the 
last  3  months  of  the  school  year.   This  resulted  in  complete 
data  sets  with  seven  of  the  beginning  teachers.   (See 
Appendix  A  for  a  copy  of  the  interview  schedules  for  the 
first  phase  of  the  study.)   The  first  semistructured 
interview  was  organized  around  the  teacher's  thoughts  and 
concerns  as  she  reflected  on  her  first  year  of  teaching  and 
discussed  plans  for  change.   By  structuring  the  first 
interview  around  the  teacher's  interests  and  beginning  with 
small  talk  and  a  search  for  common  ground,  I  was  able  to 
establish  rapport  and  build  a  relationship  with  the  teacher 
(Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982) .   Second  and  third  interviews  focused 
on  gathering  information  about  the  workplaces  and  teaching 
perspectives  of  the  beginning  teachers.  By  beginning  the 
study  during  the  spring  of  their  first  year  of  teaching,  my 
efforts  to  construct  an  initial  understanding  of  these 
teachers'  perspectives  and  practices  were  enhanced. 
Transcripts  revealed  their  commitment  to  student  learning; 
commitment  to  practices  described  in  PROTEACH;  concerns, 
frustrations,  or  triumphs;  efforts  to  make  decisions;  plans 
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for  their  second  year  of  teaching;  and  their  interpretations 
of  workplace  variables. 

Participants  for  the  second  phase  of  the  study  were 
chosen  according  to  the  principles  of  purposive  sampling 
(Guba,  1981) .   Purposive  sampling  helped  to  "maximize  the 
range  of  information  uncovered."   According  to  Guba,  "The 
nature  of  the  sampling  process  is  governed  by  emergent 
insights  about  what  is  important  and  relevant"  (p.  86) . 
Glaser  and  Strauss  (1967)  recommend  choosing  subjects  that 
are  maximally  differentiated  on  variables  of  concern  to 
examine  the  nature  of  those  influences .   On  the  basis  of  the 
principles  of  purposive  sampling  three  participants  were 
chosen  for  the  second  phase  of  the  study. 

Two  of  the  participants  indicated  a  propensity  to  be 
reflective;  the  third  participant  was  considered  to  be  less 
reflective.   Evidence  regarding  reflective  ability  was 
gathered  from  their  contributions  during  the  Beginning 
Teacher  Conference  and  in  their  responses  to  interview 
questions  during  the  first  phase  of  the  study.   The 
development  of  criteria  for  evaluating  reflection  was  guided 
by  the  methodology  and  findings  of  similar  studies  by  Ross 
(1987)  and  Goodman  (1987)  and  derived  from  the  literature  on 
reflection  (Ross,  1988;  Schon,  1987;  Zeichner  &  Liston, 
1987)  . 

Two  of  the  participants  also  indicated  that  they  had  a 
strong  commitment  to  student  learning  and  to  teaching 
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practices  described  in  PROTEACH  and  demonstrated  that  they 
were  likely  to  maintain  such  a  stance.   The  third  participant 
was  less  likely  to  examine  student  learning  issues  and  to 
implement  practices  valued  by  PROTEACH.   Goodman  (1987) 
suggested  that  those  teachers  who  are  "potentially  empowered 
novice  teachers"  exhibit  a  strong  commitment  to  student 
learning.   They  exhibit  a  willingness  to  take  risks,  a 
commitment  to  making  a  difference,  and  a  propensity  for 
taking  an  active  role  in  curricular  decision  making  (Goodman, 
1987)  . 

The  teaching  context  was  another  factor  I  considered 
when  choosing  participants  for  the  second  phase  of  the  study. 
Researchers  have  identified  a  variety  of  workplace  variables 
that  potentially  enhance  the  professional  growth  of  teachers 
as  decision  makers  (Goodman,  1987;  Little,  1982;  Ross,  1987; 
Veal  et  al.,  1989;  Wildman  &  Niles,  1987;  Zeichner  & 
Tabachnick,  1985)  .   They  indicated  that  administrative  style 
and  norms  for  collegiality  and  professional  development  vary 
from  school  to  school  and  county  to  county  and  strongly 
influence  the  decisions  made  by  teachers  (Hayes  &  Ross,  1989; 
Hord,  1988;  Little,  1982;  Veal  et  al.,  1989;  Wildman  &  Niles, 
1987) .   Therefore,  the  three  teachers  chosen  for  the  second 
phase  of  the  study  varied  along  the  dimension  of  school 
context . 

In  addition  to  considering  their  propensity  to  be 
reflective,  their  commitment  to  student  learning,  their 
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inclination  to  implement  practices  valued  by  PROTEACH,  and 
their  school  contexts,  I  considered  their  level  of 
frustration  and  concern  during  their  first  year. 
Researchers  (Goodman,  1987;  Howey  &  Bents,  1979;  Kilgore  et 
al.,  1990;  Ryan  et  al . ,  1980)  indicate  that  levels  of 
frustration  and  concern  vary  among  beginning  teachers.   Some 
beginning  teachers  are  overwhelmed  by  management  problems 
(Blase,  1985;  Ryan,  1979;  Veenman,  1984),  while  others  are 
frustrated  by  the  requirements  and  constraints  of  their 
teaching  context  (Etheridge,  1989;  Goodman,  1987)  .   Some 
beginning  teachers  take  responsibility  for  the  teaching 
practices  and  strategies  they  employ  and  believe  that  they 
can  continue  to  improve  student  learning  in  their  classrooms 
(Goodman,  1987;  Kilgore  et  al.,  1990).   While  some  first-year 
teachers  are  ready  to  give  up  and  suggest  that  they  will  not 
continue  teaching  for  a  second  year  (Glassberg,  1979;  Ryan, 
1970) ,  others  search  for  a  support  group  and  persevere  in 
their  teaching  efforts.   Two  of  the  participants  chosen  for 
the  second  phase  of  the  study  actively  sought  the  support  and 
assistance  of  other  teachers  as  they  persevered  in  their 
efforts  to  implement  practices  valued  by  PROTEACH;  the  third 
participant  indicated  that  she  was  beginning  to  abandon 
suggested  practices  and  was  adopting  controlling  students  as 
her  teaching  goal  (Hayes  &  Kilgore,  1990,  1991) . 

To  review,  the  following  criteria  were  used  to  identify 
case-study  participants:   teacher  education  program,  strong 
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commitment  to  student  learning,  commitment  to  practices 
described  in  the  PROTEACH  program,  and  reflective  ability.   I 
was  interested  in  following  teachers  who  exhibited  a 
propensity  to  continue  growing  professionally.   The  criteria 
listed  guided  my  selection  of  participants  toward  two  first- 
year  teachers  who  demonstrated  a  commitment  to  continued 
professional  growth.   The  three  teachers  included  in  the 
second  phase  of  the  study  also  varied  in  terms  of  teaching 
context  and  their  level  of  frustration  and  concern.   Finally, 
I  met  with  my  doctoral  committee  in  August,  1990,  to  confirm 
my  selection  of  participants  for  the  second  phase  of  the 
study. 

Substantive  data  collection  began  in  fall,  1990,  as  the 
three  teachers  began  their  second  year  of  teaching.   In 
September,  1990,  each  teacher  identified  one  companion 
teacher  who  was  willing  to  participate  in  two  interviews. 
PROTEACH  graduates  were  interviewed  once  a  month  in  the  fall 
for  60  to  90  minutes  and  observed  bimonthly  on  two 
consecutive  school  days.   (See  Appendix  B  for  a  copy  of  the 
interview  schedules  for  the  second  phase  of  the  study.)   On 
the  first  day  I  observed  for  the  entire  school  day,  and  on 
the  following  day  I  observed  for  2  to  3  hours.  I  conducted 
seven  interviews  with  each  PROTEACH  graduate,  four  of  which 
were  telephone  interviews .   Companion  teachers  were 
interviewed  once  during  fall  1990  in  an  effort  to  clarify  and 
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challenge  issues  regarding  workplace  variables  emerging  in 
the  PROTEACH  graduates'  interviews. 

The  three  beginning  teachers  were  interviewed  and 
observed  once  more  in  January,  1991.   Final  data  collection 
for  the  PROTEACH  teachers  occurred  in  March,  1991,  to  confirm 
the  emergent  data  analysis .   Each  beginning  teacher  was 
observed  and  interviewed  once  during  this  month.   Companion 
teachers  were  interviewed  once  again  in  May,  1991. 

To  summarize,  all  first-year  teachers  who  attended  the 
Beginning  Teacher  Conference  in  February  1990  were  included 
in  the  first  phase  of  the  study.   Telephone  interviews  were 
conducted  once  a  month  until  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
teaching.   Three  of  these  participants  were  selected  for  the 
second  phase  of  the  study  prior  to  fall  1990,  on  the  basis  of 
the  principles  of  purposive  sampling.   Total  data  collection 
for  the  second  phase  of  the  study  resulted  in  33  interviews 
with  the  second-year  beginning  teachers,  6  full-day 
observations  and  12  3-hour  observations  of  classroom 
teaching,  and  6  interviews  with  companion  teachers.   (See 
Appendix  C  for  a  summary  schedule  of  data  collection.) 
Gaining  Access 

By  identifying  participants  for  the  first  phase  of  the 
study  from  those  attending  the  Beginning  Teacher  Conference, 
I  was  hopeful  that  these  teachers  would  be  more  likely  to 
grant  the  researcher  access  to  their  teaching  lives  and 
thoughts.   Their  attendance  at  the  conference  indicated  an 
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interest  in  maintaining  contact  with  the  faculty  and  students 

in  their  teacher  education  program  and  a  desire  to  talk  about 

their  teaching  situation  and  concerns.   Official  approval  by 

the  University's  Institutional  Review  Board  for  the 

Protection  of  Human  Subjects  was  granted  for  the  first  phase 

of  the  study  under  the  "Becoming  Teachers  Grant."   I  applied 

for  and  acquired  approval  for  the  second  phase  of  the  study. 

During  the  initial  meeting  with  participants,  I 

discussed  the  study  in  general  terms  so  that  I  could  minimize 

my  influence  on  the  outcome  of  the  study.   I  stated, 

I  would  like  to  understand  the  second  year  of 
teaching  as  experienced  by  PROTEACH  graduates .   It 
is  not  possible  for  me  to  interview  all  PROTEACH 
graduates,  so  I  am  asking  a  small  sample  of  the 
graduates  in  their  first  year  of  teaching  who 
represent  the  range  of  experiences  of  all  PROTEACH 
graduates  to  participate.   Prior  to  beginning  your 
second  year  of  teaching  I  will  contact  three  of  you 
to  participate  in  the  second  phase  of  the  study.   I 
will  be  choosing  three  teachers  who  represent  the 
range  of  experiences  of  the  initial  group  of 
participants . 

I  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  negotiating  a  smooth  entry 

into  the  field  setting  to  establish  trust  and  enhance  the 

richness  and  trustworthiness  of  the  data  to  be  collected 

(Erickson,  1986) .   When  contacting  participants  for  the  first 

phase  of  the  study,  I  was  hopeful  that  participants  would 

remember  me  from  their  teacher  education  program.   I  was 

hopeful  that  they  would  recall  feeling  comfortable  in  my 

presence.   In  addition,  the  graduates  may  have  been 

comfortable  trusting  me  as  a  fellow  classroom  teacher. 
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After  the  first  phone  interview,  I  thanked  each 
participant  for  agreeing  to  participate  in  the  study  and 
described  the  proposed  methods  for  collecting  data.   I 
clarified  what  my  role  would  be  during  interviews  and 
classroom  observations  during  the  second  phase  of  the  study. 
I  explained  that  I  would  record  all  of  their  comments  and 
questions  on  tape  during  interviews  and  would  maintain  a 
reflective  stance.   I  refrained  from  offering  suggestions  or 
giving  advice  in  order  to  minimize  my  effect  on  teacher 
behavior  and  interview  data . 

Prior  to  beginning  the  second  phase  of  the  study,  I  met 
with  the  principals  of  the  three  participants  to  gain  their 
support  and  permission  for  the  study.   I  shared  with  each 
principal  a  brief  outline  of  the  purpose  and  procedures  of 
the  study.  During  that  meeting,  I  inquired  about  the  process 
and  procedures  for  gaining  formal  school  district  approval. 
The  procedures  for  each  district  varied.   In  one  district,  I 
submitted  a  written  application  and  a  copy  of  my  approval 
from  the  University's  Institutional  Review  Board.   In  another 
district,  I  received  verbal  approval  from  the  principal.   In 
the  third  district,  I  contacted  the  district's  supervisor  of 
research  and  received  verbal  permission. 

I  indicated  to  the  participants  in  the  second  phase  of 
the  study  that  during  my  observations  I  would  be  busy  writing 
about  what  was  happening  in  the  classroom  and  would  not  be 
disruptive  to  classroom  activities.   In  addition,  I  planned 
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with  each  teacher  how  my  presence  in  the  classroom  would  be 
introduced  to  the  children.   I  explained  that  I  would  avoid 
eye  contact  or  verbal  exchanges  with  the  students  so  as  not 
to  disrupt  the  class  flow  (Bondy,  1985;  Hatch,  1985)  .   I 
assured  participants  that  I  would  schedule  informal 
interviews  at  their  convenience.   I  indicated  that  these 
interviews  would  focus  on  clarifying  my  questions  about 
observations  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  them  to  discuss 
their  plans  and  concerns.   I  also  assured  the  teachers  that 
they  would  have  an  opportunity  to  review  and  verify  the 
study's  findings. 

To  review,  during  the  initial  meeting  with  each  of  the 
teachers  I  was  prepared  to  answer  the  following  questions, 
identified  by  Bogdan  &  Biklen  (1982)  as  being  common  to 
teachers  who  consent  to  participate  in  qualitative  studies: 

1.  "What  are  you  actually  going  to  do?" — By  being 
honest  and  not  too  specific,  I  indicated  that  I  was 
interested  in  understanding  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  teacher 
in  her  second  year  of  teaching. 

2.  "Will  you  be  disruptive?" — I  reassured  teachers  that 
I  would  be  as  unobtrusive  and  noninterfering  as  possible.  In 
addition,  I  indicated  that  I  would  observe  and  interview  only 
at  their  convenience. 

3.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  findings?" — I 
assured  teachers  that  their  identity  and  the  location  of 
their  schools  would  be  obscured  in  the  dissertation.   I 
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emphasized  that  data  would  not  be  available  to  their 
supervisors.   I  clarified  that  I  would  be  the  only  person  who 
would  have  access  to  the  data  and  that  I  would  use  codes  to 
identify  the  teachers  (Erickson,  1986) . 

4.  "Why  me?" — I  emphasized  that  I  am  generally 
interested  in  understanding  the  second  year  of  teaching  and 
that  I  am  not  interested  in  them  personally;  in  other  words, 
I  am  not  there  to  evaluate  or  check  up  on  them  (Erickson, 
1986)  . 

5.  "What  will  I  get  out  of  this?" — I  shared  that  as  a 
classroom  teacher  I  empathize  with  the  conditions  and  nature 
of  teaching  and  that  I  value  any  opportunity  to  talk  about  my 
teaching  plans,  concerns,  and  frustrations.   This  response 
framed  the  interview  process  as  being  therapeutic  for 
teachers . 

6.  "What  is  the  researcher's  role  in  the  field?" — I 
explained  my  strategy  of  not  establishing  eye  contact  or 
verbal  exchanges  with  the  students  (Bondy,  1985) .   I 
emphasized  my  desire  to  be  "like  a  fly  on  the  wall"  (pp.  123- 
124)  . 

My  expectation  was  that  spending  an  extended  period  of 
time  collecting  data,  a  full  calendar  year  encompassing  two 
school  years,  increased  the  probability  of  overcoming 
distortions  caused  by  my  presence  and  description  of  the 
study  (Goetz  &  LeCompte,  1984;  Guba,  1981) . 
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As  research  dilemmas  occurred  during  the  course  of  the 
study,  I  used  the  following  set  of  ethical  principles  as  a 
guide  to  making  decisions: 

1.  Consider  the  informants  first. 

2.  Safeguard  informants ' rights,  interests,  and 
sensitivities . 

3.  Communicate  research  objectives. 

4.  Protect  the  privacy  of  the  informants. 

5.  Don't  exploit  informants. 

6.  Make  reports  available  to  informants. 
(Spradley,  1980,  pp.  21-25) 

In  the  following  sections  I  describe  my  research 
procedures.   I  discuss  data  collection,  participant 
interviewing,  participant  observations,  unobtrusive  measures, 
and  data  analysis  in  separate  sections.   Finally,  I  review 
pertinent  methodological  issues. 

Research  Procedures 
Overview 

Spradley  (1980)  suggested  that  the  strategies  associated 
with  micro-ethnography,  participant  observation,  and 
participant  interviewing  provide  a  means  for  "discovering  the 
cultural  knowledge  people  are  using  to  organize  their 
behavior  and  interpret  their  experience"  (pp.  30-31) .   The 
aim  of  this  research  approach  is  to  "understand  another  way 
of  life  from  the  native  point  of  view,"  and  the  purpose  is  to 
"learn  from  the  people"  (Spradley,  1980,  p.  3) .   Spradley 
suggested  that  if  the  researcher  is  to  understand  a  culture, 
then  one  must  deal  with  "what  people  do,  what  people  know, 
and  the  things  people  make  and  use"  (p.  5).   To  understand 
what  teachers  know,  the  researcher  must  "get  inside  their 
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heads"  by  making  inferences  from  what  teachers  do,  say,  and 
use  (Spradley,  1980) . 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe  reality  as 
teachers  experience  it  in  their  second  year  of  teaching  in 
their  own  terms.   To  understand  teachers'  behavior,  which 
provides  evidence  of  teachers'  decisions,  I  had  to  search  to 
discover  what  teachers  know  and  how  they  define  their  actions 
(Spradley,  1980) .   Participant  interviewing  was  the  primary 
mode  of  data  collection.   Participant  observation  provided  a 
means  for  corroborating  teachers*  descriptions  of  their 
decisions  and  actions .   Spradley  organized  these  methods  into 
a  systematic  set  of  procedures  called  the  Developmental 
Research  Sequence.   I  adapted  this  model  for  this  study  and 
describe  it  in  the  subsection  entitled  "Analysis." 

Qualitative  research  begins  with  broad  descriptive 
questions  that  guide  initial  interviews  and  observations. 
Unlike  traditional,  experimental  research,  the  purpose  of 
qualitative  research  is  to  "develop  sensitizing  concepts, 
describe  multiple  realities,  generate  grounded  theory,  and 
develop  understanding"  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982,  p.  4  6) .   The 
research  process  is  cyclical  rather  than  linear  in  nature. 
The  design  of  qualitative  studies  is  evolving  and  flexible. 
As  the  study  develops  a  focus,  data  collection  narrows.   The 
researcher  engages  in  a  continuous  cycle  of  asking  questions, 
collecting  data,  recording  data,  and  analyzing  data. 
Analysis  is  ongoing,  beginning  early  in  the  study,  and  may  be 
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nearly  completed  by  the  end  of  data  collection  (Bogdan  & 
Biklen,  1982;  Spradley,  1980) .   My  discussion  of  procedures 
for  data  collection  and  analysis  with  regard  to  issues  of 
"trustworthiness"  (Guba,  1981)  follow. 
Data  Collection 

In  this  section  I  describe  three  data  collection 
strategies:    participant  interviewing,  participant 
observations,  and  unobtrusive  measures.   By  using  multiple 
methods  of  data  collection,  I  increased  the  number  of 
perspectives  and  reduced  observer  bias  (Erickson,  1986;  Guba, 
1981;  Kirk  &  Miller,  1986),  thus  enhancing  the  validity  of  my 
research  findings.   Triangulation  of  data  sources  aided  in 
the  elimination  of  bias  and  provided  a  means  for  dismissing 
plausible  rival  explanations  (Erickson,  1986;  Guba,  1981; 
Kirk  &  Miller,  1986;  Mathison,  1988) .   Mathison  (1988)  argued 
that  triangulation  of  data  sources  and  methods  provides  a 
rich  and  complex  picture  of  the  social  phenomenon  being 
studied.   Triangulation  provides  more  and  better  evidence  for 
the  construction  of  meaningful  propositions  about  the  social 
world.   This  process,  she  suggested,  requires  the  researcher 
to  be  explicit  about  research  procedures  and  the  levels  of 
information  from  which  the  explanation  of  social  phenomenon 
is  constructed.   If  this  is  done,  then  the  logic  and 
explanation  of  the  findings  are  public  and  open  to 
discussion,  thus  enhancing  the  study's  validity. 
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Participant  Interviewing 

Participant  interviewing  is  a  research  technique  often 
associated  with  qualitative  studies  (Blumer,  1969;  Bogdan  & 
Biklen,  1982;  Spradley,  1980) .   Through  interviewing,  I  was 
able  to  observe  the  essence  and  substance  of  teachers' 
thoughts  during  planning  or  reflection  about  decisions. 
Bondy  (1989)  found  that  interviews  provide  an  indication  of 
teachers'  guiding  views  of  teaching.   Ross  (1979)  used 
interviews  to  gather  evidence  of  connections  between 
teachers'  beliefs  and  practices.   Goodman  (1987),  in  his 
study  of  potentially  empowered  novice  teachers,  designed 
interviews  "to  discover  the  ways  in  which  informants 
interpreted  the  social  world  around  them  and  the  way  these 
interpretations  were  used  as  the  basis  for  their  actions" 
(p. 6).   Two  types  of  interviewing  were  used  in  this  study — 
"formal"  and  "informal"  (Spradley,  1980) . 

Formal  interviews  provided  the  primary  data  source  for 
this  study.   Formal  interviews  occurred  at  appointed  times 
agreeable  to  the  teacher.   Interviews  were  conducted  only  at 
times  when  the  teacher  was  relieved  of  her  duties  with  the 
children.   Formal  interviews  were  guided  by  a  semistructured 
interview  guide  to  ensure  comparable  data  across  participants 
(Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982;  see  Appendix  B) .   Questions  for  the 
interview  guides  were  drawn  from  case  studies  of  beginning 
teachers,  research  regarding  personal  history  and  images  of 
teaching  and  their  influence  on  teachers'  decisions,  findings 
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of  school  context  and  professional  development  studies,  and 
research  regarding  the  impact  of  teacher  education  programs 
on  teachers'  beliefs  and  practices.   Broad  questions  were 
developed  to  allow  for  the  discovery  of  issues  that  were  of 
importance  to  the  teachers  (Spradley,  1980) .   Experience 
questions  were  asked  to  obtain  a  rich  description  of  each 
teacher's  story  (Spradley,  1980)  .   To  control  for  researcher 
effect  during  interviews,  I  asked  questions  such  as,  "Is  it 
always  like  this?  Can  you  give  me  another  example?   Can  you 
give  me  an  example  of  when  it  was  not  like  this?"  (Bogdan  & 
Biklen,  1982) .   To  ensure  that  I  was  tapping  what  was  most 
important  in  the  minds  of  the  participants,  I  conducted 
interviews  using  a  conversational  style,  similar  to  what 
occurs  between  two  trusting  parties  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982) . 
Though  I  entered  the  interview  with  questions  in  mind,  I  was 
sensitive  to  the  developing  interactions  between  myself  and 
the  teacher  and  followed  up  on  any  questions  or  information 
offered  during  the  interview  (Bondy,  1985) .   Data  from 
initial  interviews  were  analyzed  for  emerging  themes  and  used 
to  inform  subsequent  procedures.   Relevant  questions  emerged 
as  I  developed  an  understanding  of  the  teachers' 
perspectives . 

All  formal  interviews  were  audiotaped  to  reduce  any 
tendency  I  might  have  to  select  data  unconsciously  and  to 
capture  each  teacher's  descriptions  of  work  and  decision 
making  (Erickson,  1986) .   Guba  (1981)  suggested  that  it  is 
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important  to  collect  "referential  adequacy  materials,"  such 
as  audiotaped  recordings,  against  which  later  findings  and 
interpretations  can  be  tested. 

I  recorded  fieldnotes  after  each  interview.   I  described 
the  context  of  the  interview,  my  impressions,  and  recorded 
any  other  remarks  made  before  or  after  the  interview.   These 
notes  helped  me  to  remain  conscious  of  the  various  influences 
on  the  data  as  they  were  collected  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982) . 

I  conducted,  and  audiotaped  when  possible,  informal 
interviews  before  and  after  participant  observations  to 
clarify  what  I  had  observed  and  to  maintain  and  establish 
rapport  with  the  participants.   At  times,  due  to  time 
constraints,  informal  interviews  occurred  immediately  prior 
to  formal  interviews.   This  did  not  pose  methodological 
problems,  as  the  informal  interview  simply  evolved  into  the 
formal  interview.   I  asked  questions  such  as,  "How  was  this 
lesson  the  same  or  different  from  the  one  you  planned?  What 
influenced  these  changes?  What  would  you  like  to  do 
differently?  Will  you  do  it  differently  next  time?  Why  or 
why  not?"   I  refrained  from  asking  questions  during 
instructional  time  and  waited  until  the  children  were  not  in 
the  room.   However,  I  recorded  any  comments  teachers  offered 
during  observations  in  the  fieldnotes.   I  made  notes  of 
informal  conversations  that  were  not  audiotaped  after  they 
had  taken  place  but  not  in  the  presence  of  the  teachers 
(Hatch,  1985) .   In  this  way,  the  teachers  were  less  conscious 
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of  my  presence  and  purpose  and  began  to  treat  me  as  a 
confidante . 

I  ensured  the  truthfulness  and  trustworthiness  (Guba, 
1981)  of  interview  data  by  asking  the  same  question  in 
different  ways  and  comparing  answers.   In  addition,  I 
compared  teachers'  responses  across  interviews.   Though  there 
were  changes  over  time,  there  was  some  consistency  in 
perspective  from  one  interview  to  the  next.   I  explored  any 
inconsistencies  in  future  observations  and  interviews.   My 
prolonged  engagement  at  the  site  enhanced  my  relationships 
with  the  teachers  and  reduced  tendencies  to  give  artificial 
responses.   Finally,  I  compared  verbal  responses  to  observed 
behavior  (Goetz  &  LeCompte,  1984)  and  cultural  artifacts 
(Ross,  1979) .   Guba  (1981)  emphasized  the  importance  of 
documenting  every  claim  in  at  least  two  sources. 
Participant  Observations 

Participant  observation  is  a  form  of  data  collection 
most  closely  associated  with  the  work  of  qualitative 
researchers  and  ethnographers  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982; 
Spradley,  1980) .   Participant  observation  consists  of  making 
a  detailed  record  in  fieldnotes  of  the  language  and  activity 
of  those  being  observed  (Spradley,  1980) .   My  participant 
observations  of  second-year  teachers  focused  on  classroom 
activities  and  provided  corroborating  evidence  of  teachers* 
perceptions  of  their  experiences.   Observations  were 
scheduled  bimonthly  from  September  until  December,  once  in 
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January,  and  once  again  in  March  to  confirm  emergent  data 
analysis.   Two  of  the  fall  observations  were  for  an  entire 
school  day;  all  other  observations  lasted  from  2  to  3 
hours . 

Before  entering  the  classroom  I  had  to  decide  to  what 
degree  I  would  become  involved  in  the  social  situation.   I 
entered  the  field  assuming  a  passive  role  in  the  classroom; 
this  meant  that  I  was  present  in  the  classroom  but  did  not 
interrupt  or  interact  with  other  members  of  the  social 
situation  to  any  great  extent  (Spradley,  1980) .   As  described 
earlier,  I  avoided  eye  contact  and  verbal  exchanges  with  the 
pupils  in  the  classroom  and  refrained  from  talking  to  the 
teacher  until  the  children  were  out  of  the  classroom.   To 
reduce  my  influence  on  the  situation,  I  was  as  natural, 
unobtrusive,  and  nonthreatening  in  the  classroom  as  possible 
(Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982) .   I  recorded  in  my  fieldnotes  any 
responses  to  myself  as  an  observer  in  the  classroom  so  that 
these  could  be  noted  in  the  analysis  as  well  (Goetz  & 
LeCompte,  1984)  . 

Fieldnotes  are  an  objective  recording  of  what  is 
observed  in  the  field — an  attempt  to  "capture  a  slice  of 
life"  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982,  p.  84) .   The  researcher  records 
detailed  accounts  of  what  is  observed,  as  close  to  verbatim 
as  possible.   Spradley  (1980)  listed  three  principles  in 
recording  ethnographic  records:   to  record  the  actual 
language  used  by  the  participants,  to  distinguish  between 
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informant  language  and  researcher  language,  and  to  record  in 
as  much  specific  detail  as  possible.   Direct  quotes, 
paraphrases,  and  my  comments  were  distinguished  from  one 
another  in  both  the  f ieldnotes  and  final  protocols .   To 
ensure  the  richness  of  the  fieldnotes,  I  scheduled  time 
immediately  following  observations  to  expand  fieldnotes  and 
transcribe  them  into  final  protocols  (Miles  &  Huberman,  1984; 
Spradley,  1980) .   Included  in  the  fieldnotes  were  reflections 
on  my  frame  of  mind  during  the  observation  to  reveal  any 
opinions,  beliefs,  attitudes,  or  prejudices  that  might  have 
influenced  the  data  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982) . 
Unobtrusive  Measures 

Unobtrusive  measures  have  been  used  by  qualitative 
researchers  (Bondy,  1985;  Goodman,  1987;  Hatch,  1985)  as  a 
means  for  collecting  data  that  are  free  from  researcher 
effect  and  do  not  influence  the  social  setting  being  studied. 
Unobtrusive  measures  provided  further  evidence  of  the  lived 
experiences  and  decisions  of  second-year  teachers.   Sources 
of  unobtrusive  measures  included  teachers'  planbooks,  copies 
of  student  work,  copies  of  curriculum  guides,  teachers'  notes 
from  faculty  meetings,  copies  of  parent  newsletters,  units  of 
study  designed  by  the  teachers,  and  descriptions  of  teacher- 
made  materials.   Ross  (1979)  suggested  that  cultural 
artifacts,  such  as  teacher-made   games  and  materials  and 
standardized  tests,  should  be  examined  as  data  since  they  may 
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reflect  classroom  practices  and  indicate  potential  influences 
or  results  of  teacher  decision  making. 
Data  Analysis 

To  discover  what  teachers  perceived  as  influences  on 
their  decision  making,  I  systematically  examined  what 
teachers  did,  said,  and  used  (Blumer,  1969;  Spradley,  1980) . 
I  accomplished  this  by  examining  data  collected  through 
participant  interviews,  participant  observations,  and 
unobtrusive  measures.   The  Developmental  Research  Cycle,  as 
described  by  Spradley  (1980),  guided  data  collection  and 
analysis  procedures  in  this  study.   In  a  qualitative  study, 
data  analysis  begins  at  the  same  time  data  collection  begins 
(Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982;  Glaser  &  Strauss,  1967;  Spradley, 
1980) .   Glaser  and  Strauss  (1967)  and  Bogdan  and  Biklen 
(1982)  recommended  using  a  portion  of  the  data  initially 
collected  in  determining  the  important  questions  in  the 
study.   I  entered  the  Developmental  Research  Cycle  with  a 
general,  descriptive  question  in  mind:  "What  are  the 
experiences  of  second-year  teachers?"   Guided  by  this  initial 
question,  I  began  to  examine  systematically  the  thoughts  and 
responses  of  the  second-year  teachers.   Spradley  (1980) 
described  the  process  of  data  analysis  as  "a  way  of  thinking. 
It  refers  to  the  systematic  examination  of  something  to 
determine  its  parts,  the  relationship  among  its  parts,  and 
their  relationship  to  the  whole"  (p.  85) .   Spradley  (1980) 
described  a  cyclical  process  of  analysis.   The  levels  of 
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analytic  inquiry  include  domain  analysis,  taxonomic  analysis, 

component ial  analysis,  and  searching  for  cultural  themes. 

Each  level  of  analysis  guided  me  in  my  search  for  patterns 

and  hypotheses  about  teachers'  efforts  to  improve  their 

teaching.   Descriptions  of  the  levels  of  analysis  follow: 

1.   Domain  analysis  involves  a  search  for  categories  of 

meaning.   Initial  categories  were  discovered  through  a 

process  of  coding  the  fieldnotes  and  interview  transcripts. 

Codes  are  categories.   They  are  usually  derived 
from  research  questions,  hypotheses,  key  concepts, 
or  important  themes .   They  are  retrieval  and 
organizing  devices  that  allow  the  analyst  to  spot 
quickly,  pull  out,  then  cluster  all  the  segments 
relating  to  the  particular  question,  hypothesis, 
concept,  or  theme.   Clustering  sets  the  stage  for 
analysis.  (Miles  &  Huberman,  1984,  p. 56) 

Coding  drives  ongoing  data  analysis  and  should  not  be 
left  to  the  end  of  data  collection;  it  is  through  the  ongoing 
process  of  coding  that  the  researcher  is  prevented  from  short- 
circuiting  the  analytic  process,  due  to  fatigue,  and 
presenting  a  partial  analysis.   Through  such  a  process  the 
researcher  is  led  to  uncover  real  or  potential  sources  of 
bias  in  data  collection  (Miles  &  Huberman,  1984) .   Domain 
analysis  and  coding  continued  throughout  the  study. 
Important  domains  included  "Kinds  of  Colleagues  the  Beginning 
Teacher  Approaches  for  Support  and  Assistance,"  "Beliefs 
about  Teaching  and  Learning, "  "Aims  for  Student  Learning, " 
and  "Observations  of  Students."   As  I  continued  to  gather 
evidence  related  to  these  domains,  I  asked  questions  such  as 
"Who  are  all  the  people  beginning  teachers  approach?"  and 
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"What  kinds  of  things  do  beginning  teachers  notice  about 
students?" 

2.  Taxonomic  analysis  is  a  search  for  patterns  and 
connections  between  the  domains.   I  formulated  comparison 
questions  to  guide  my  search  for  relationships  among 
second-year  teachers.   I  began  building  a  "cognitive  map," 
an  evolving  schema  for  understanding  the  experiences  of  the 
second-year  teachers  (Miles  &  Huberman,  1984).   As  I 
constructed  a  visual  representation  of  my  understandings  of 
the  patterns  and  themes  emerging  from  the  data,  I  began  to 
discover  how  domains  related  to  one  another.   For  example, 
the  "Beliefs  about  Teaching  and  Learning"  domain  became  a 
larger  domain,  "Beliefs  about  the  Role  of  the  Teacher, "  that 
included  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the 
classroom  as  well  as  the  workplace.   Within  this  category  of 
"Beliefs  about  the  Role  of  the  Teacher"  there  were  also 
differences  such  as  "What  kinds  of  aims  for  student 
learning  do  beginning  teachers  identify?,"  "What  kinds 

of  beliefs  do  beginning  teachers  have  about  the  role  of 
the  teacher  in  curricular  decision  making?,"  "How  do 
beginning  teachers  differ  in  their  interactions  with  other 
teachers?"  As  I  began  asking  questions  about  the  contrasts 
between  domains,  my  observations  and  interviews  became  more 
focused. 

3.  "Componential  analysis  is  the  systematic  search  for 
the  attributes  (components  of  meaning)  associated  with 
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cultural  categories"  (Spradley,  1980,  p.  131) .   The 
researcher  continues  data  collection  and  analysis  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  characteristics  and  terms  within 
domains  that  emerge  as  significant.   Through  the  process  of 
identifying  attributes  within  a  domain,  I  determined  how  the 
domain  was  defined  and  how  the  attributes  compared  and 
contrasted  with  one  another.   This  level  of  analysis  was 
applied  to  those  domains  that  surfaced  as  central  to  the 
goals  of  this  study.   For  example,  "Beliefs  about  the  Role  of 
the  Teacher  in  the  Classroom"  included  their  aims,  beliefs 
about  learning,  beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  in  learning, 
and  beliefs  about  appropriate  practices. 

4.   Finally,  I  searched  for  a  cultural  theme  that 
tied  together  and  explained  how  differences  in  second- 
year  teachers '  beliefs  about  their  role  influenced 
their  construction  of  contexts  for  professional 
socialization. 

These  analytic  procedures  guided  data  analysis  and 
helped  me  reduce  the  scope  of  the  data  and  determine  their 
meaning.   Analysis  made  it  possible  for  me  to  note 
differences  within  and  between  teachers.   Spradley  (1980) 
suggested  that  researchers  begin  with  descriptive 
observations  or  interviews.   I  began  the  study  by  collecting 
an  overview  of  the  experiences  of  second-year  teachers. 
Following  initial  analysis,  data  collection  narrowed  as  I 
clarified  the  focus  of  the  study.   As  the  analysis  and 
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collection  of  data  proceeded,  I  made  selective  observations 
and  focused  on  selected  questions  of  concern  in  the 
interviews . 

Methodological  Issues 
Analytic  Interpretation 

The  process  of  analysis  in  qualitative  research  involves 
analytic  interpretation.   The  researcher  must  infer  from 
what  people  do,  say,  and  use  (Spradley,  1980)  to  understand 
what  people  know.   This  process  of  making  interpretations  to 
analyze  influences  on  teacher  decision  making  must  be 
monitored  to  guard  against  researcher  bias, 

misinterpretation,  and  researcher  influence.  Several  steps 
were  taken  during  the  process  of  collecting,  recording,  and 
analyzing  the  data  to  enhance  data  "trustworthiness"  (Guba, 
1981) .  Some  of  these  steps  have  been  described  previously. 
Those  that  I  have  described  in  detail  elsewhere  will  be 
referred  to  more  briefly  in  this  section. 

First,  observations  and  interviews  were  conducted  for  a 
full  calendar  year.   This  lessened  the  effect  of  my  presence, 
enabled  testing  for  researcher  biases  and  assumptions,  and 
provided  verification  of  developing  perceptions.   Persistent 
observations  also  clarified  my  understandings  of  what  is 
common  to  the  experiences  of  second-year  teachers  and  helped 
identify  atypical  experiences.   In  addition,  extended  contact 
enhanced  my  rapport  with  the  participants  (Bogdan  &  Biklen, 
1982;  Guba,  1981;  Kirk  &   Miller,  1986) . 
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Second,  I  collected  "thick"  descriptive  data.   Thick 
descriptions  permitted  comparisons  across  contexts  and  made 
it  possible  to  identify  impinging  contextual  factors  (Bogdan 
&  Biklen,  1982;  Guba,  1981) .   Detailed  accounts  recorded  in 
fieldnotes  helped  me  confront  my  biases  and  opinions 
regarding  the  experiences  of  second-year  teachers  (Bogdan  & 
Biklen,  1982) . 

Third,  I  used  a  variety  of  data  sources  and  methods  for 
collecting  data  to  verify  data  and  interpretations.   Major 
hypotheses  and  conclusions  were  corroborated  by  a  combination 
of  at  least  two  different  types  of  data  (Guba,  1981)  .   A 
variety  of  data  sources  enabled  me  to  triangulate  (Guba, 
1981;  Mathison,  1988)  and  cross-check  analytic 
interpretations . 

Fourth,  I  was  open  to  emergent  findings.   In  addition,  I 
implemented  a  methodical  procedure  for  checking  my 
interpretations  against  the  data  (Kirk  &  Miller,  1986) .   I 
engaged  in  a  continuous  search  for  competing  explanations, 
discrepant  cases,  and  negative  evidence  (Erickson,  1986; 
Firestone,  1987;  Guba,  1981)  .   Guba  (1981)  suggests  that 
researchers  check  every  interpretation  against  all  others 
until  there  is  no  internal  conflict.   The  researcher  should 
be  able  to  interpret  and  explain  apparent  contradictions  and 
account  for  rival  explanations  and  deviant  cases.   My  search 
for  disconf irming  evidence  inhibited  me  from  forming 
premature  conclusions  and  making  inductive  leaps.   In 
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addition,  my  interpretations  of  the  experiences  of  second- 
year  teachers  were  shared  with  the  participants  to  provide 
them  an  opportunity  to  validate,  criticize,  and/or  amend  my 
interpretation  of  their  social  situation  (Guba,  1981; 
Spradley,  1980) . 

Fifth,  I  engaged  in  a  practice  of  "ref lexivity"  (Guba, 
1981) .   I  consciously  attempted  to  reveal  my  underlying 
assumptions  that  influenced  questions  asked  and  my 
interpretations  of  findings.   Qualitative  research  is  marked 
by  the  researcher's  self-examination  and  criticism  of  the 
roles  established  during  the  study,  methods  chosen,  and 
mistakes  made.   Kirk  and  Miller  (1986)  reminded  researchers 
they  are  not  "neutral  observers."   They  suggest  the 
importance  of  documenting  all  research  procedures  involving 
data  collection,  organization,  and  analysis.   The  researcher 
must  document  biases,  inferences,  and  theories  of  society. 
An  explanation  of  my  biases  and  theories  of  society  are 
included  in  the  following  section.   Any  methodological 
decisions  made  during  the  course  of  the  study  were  recorded 
in  my  research  journal  (Spradley,  1980) .   Also  included  in 
the  research  journal  were  emergent  procedures  and  methods, 
descriptions  of  my  rapport  with  the  participants, 
documentation  of  problems  with  participant  cooperation,  and 
plans  made  to  deal  with  emergent  problems  and  dilemmas 
(Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1982) . 
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Glaser  and  Strauss  (1967)  cited  the  importance  of 
recording  lengthy  memos  related  to  the  researcher's 
reflections  about  emerging  themes,  patterns,  and  connections 
between  data  sources.   In  addition,  any  reflections  or 
comments  that  occurred  to  me  while  recording  fieldnotes  or 
typing  transcripts  were  set  off  and  recorded  directly  in  the 
fieldnotes  and  remain  contextually  bound  (Glaser  &  Strauss, 
1967;  Spradley,  1980;  Guba,  1981) .   These  recordings — 
research  journal,  memos,  and  researcher  comments  in 
protocols — document  shifts  or  changes  in  my  orientation. 

Qualitative  researchers  (Guba,  1981;   Kirk  &  Miller, 
1986;  Ross  &  Kyle,  1982)  have  suggested  that  a  description  of 
researcher  qualifications  and  biases  enhance  the  validity  of 
a  study's  findings.   I  discuss  my  qualifications  and  biases 
in  the  following  section. 
Researcher  Qualifications  and  Biases 

In  qualitative  studies  the  researcher  is  the  key 

research  instrument.   Therefore,  it  is  my  responsibility  to 

describe  my  background  and  qualifications  to  reveal  any 

potential  sources  of  bias  (Guba,  1981;  Kirk  &  Miller,  1986; 

Ross  &  Kyle,  1982) .   Kirk  and  Miller  (1986)  contended, 

To  place  an  observation  in  perspective  in  a 
theoretical  context,  the  analyst  wishes  to  know  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  cognitive  idiosyncracies 
of  the  observer — which  is  to  say  about  his  or  her 
theories.   These  theories  include  not  only  academic 
commitments  but  also  values,  behavioral  style,  and 
experience —  features  that  are  often  classified  as 
part  of  "personality."  (p.  51) 
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I  begin  this  discussion  by  listing  my  background  experiences 
and  qualifications.   Following  my  list,  I  reveal  my 
ideological  idiosyncracies  and  academic  commitments. 

1.  I  am  a  classroom  teacher  and  have  nine  years  of 
teaching  experience  at  the  elementary  level,  five  of  these  at 
the  kindergarten  level. 

2.  I  earned  an  M.Ed,  in  the  area  of  early  childhood 
education . 

3.  I  have  completed  coursework  for  a  Ph.D.  in 
instruction  and  curriculum.   I  studied  early  childhood 
education,  elementary  curriculum,  and  research.   My  areas  of 
special  interest  include  teacher  education,  professional 
development,  and  whole  language. 

4 .  I  have  a  minor  in  research  which  provides  a 
theoretical  and  practical  background  in  qualitative  research 
methods.   In  addition  to  the  readings  required  by  these 
courses,  I  read  extensively  in  the  area  of  qualitative 
research  foundations  and  methods  as  indicated  by  the  entries 
in  the  reference  list  at  the  end  of  this  dissertation. 

5.  I  have  completed  five  qualitative  studies  that 
focus  on  teacher  education  and  professional  development.   A 
report  of  each  study  was  written;  one  was  presented  at 
conferences  on  teacher  reflection  and  ethnography  and 
published  in  a  refereed  journal.   In  addition,  two  of  the 
studies  were  presented  at  state  and  national  education 
research  conferences.   In  addition,  I  have  reviewed  articles 
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for  a  major  journal  of  qualitative  research.   I  have  also 
served  as  a  research  assistant  for  a  study  of  preservice 
teachers . 

6.  I  have  gained  additional  experience  as  an  observer 
of  teachers  by  supervising  student  teachers  for  two  years  as 
a  university  supervisor.   In  addition,  I  have  supervised 
approximately  15  interns  in  my  own  classroom  as  a  cooperating 
teacher. 

7.  I  have  worked  to  refine  my  writing  skills  by 
preparing  manuscripts  for  publication  and  for  presentations 
at  conferences  and  inservice  workshops . 

Kirk  and  Miller  (1986)  suggested  that  the  "qualitative 
researcher  arrives  on  the  scene  with  considerable  theoretical 
baggage"  (p.  30) .   Guba  (1981)  discussed  the  need  for 
qualitative  researchers  to  practice  reflexivity.   He 
suggested  that  the  researcher  reveal  to  his  or  her  audience 
any  underlying  theoretical  assumptions  that  may  influence 
data  collection  and  analysis.   The  choice  of  methodology 
reveals  many  of  the  researcher's  underlying  assumptions  about 
"what  the  world  is  like,  how  one  ought  to  understand  it,  and 
what  the  most  important  threats  to  that  understanding  are" 
(Firestone,  1987,  p.  16).   A  particular  method  of  research 
and  analysis  is  based  on  basic  assumptions  regarding  the 
definition  of  culture  (Jacob,  1987) .   These  assumptions  are 
expressed  in  the  way  in  which  the  researcher  collects  and 
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processes  information,  and  eventually  shapes  the  final  text 
(Firestone,  1987)  . 

My  philosophical  orientation  is  described  in  the 
introduction  to  this  chapter.   The  symbolic  interactionist 
perspective  determines  the  way  in  which  data  were  collected 
and  analyzed  and  the  kinds  of  questions  asked  of  the  data. 
Jacob  (1987)  identified  the  following  assumptions  affiliated 
with  symbolic  interactionism:   individuals'  experiences  are 
mediated  by  their  own  interpretations  of  experience  and  these 
interpretations  are  created  by  the  individual  through 
interactions  with  others  and  are  used  by  the  individual  to 
achieve  specific  goals.   My  goal  was  to  understand  how  second- 
year  teachers  take  steps  to  improve  their  teaching  based  on 
their  commitment  to  student  learning. 

My  interest  in  this  question  is  grounded  in  my  own 

experiences  as  a  teacher,  interests  in  teacher  education,  and 

personal  concerns  about  the  teaching  profession  and  the 

empowerment  of  teachers.   Sykes's  (1983)  criticism  of  the 

level  of  bureaucratic  controls  in  education  reflects  my 

concerns  about  the  current  status  of  teachers : 

The  implicit  message  of  many  public  policies 
directed  at  teachers  is  clear:   "We  don't  trust 
you;  we  have  little  confidence  in  your  competence; 
we  are  going  to  scrutinize  you  carefully  and, 
wherever  possible,  constrain  your  discretionary 
behavior  with  rules,  prescriptions,  systems, 
technology,  and  administration."  (p. 92) 

My  concern  is  grounded  in  my  own  experiences  in  two 

contrasting  school  environments — one  in  which  I  was  not 
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trusted  by  the  administration  and  my  decision  making  was 
severely  constrained  and  the  other  in  which  the 
administration  clearly  trusted  me  as  a  professional  and 
encouraged  me  to  make  autonomous  decisions  about  my  teaching 
practices  (Hayes  &  Ross,  1989) .   These  contrasting 
experiences  have  piqued  my  interest  in  the  influence  of 
context  on  a  teacher's  ability  or  inclination  to  make 
professional  decisions.   I  realize  that  teachers'  decision 
making  is  strongly  influenced  by  both  internal  and  external 
resources,  and  I  wish  to  develop  a  clearer  understanding  of 
how  these  influences  are  manifested.   In  addition,  I  am 
involved  in  organizing  and  facilitating  a  professional 
support  group  for  teachers  and  am  concerned  about  the  kinds 
of  decisions  teachers  make.   What  criteria  do  teachers  use  to 
make  their  decisions,  and  how  are  these  criteria  developed? 
As  my  understanding  grows,  my  goal  is  to  support  teachers' 
professional  decision  making  by  assisting  them  in  becoming 
empowered.   The  nature  of  this  support  will  be  grounded  in 
understandings  I  have  gained  from  conducting  studies  such  as 
this  one. 

The  reader  must  judge  the  validity  of  my  analysis  based 
on  the  elements  of  the  final  report .   I  will  help  the  reader 
render  such  a  judgment  by  including  the  following  elements  in 
the  final  presentation:  "empirical  assertions,  analytic 
vignettes,  quotes,  interpretive  commentary  framing  particular 
and  general  descriptions,  theoretical  discussion,  and  a 
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report  of  the  natural  history  of  inquiry  within  the  study" 

(Erickson,  1986,  p.  145) .   These  elements  of  presentation 

will  permit  the  reader  to 

vicariously  experience  the  setting  described  and 
confront  instances  of  key  assertions  and  analytic 
constructs,  .  .  .  survey  the  full  range  of  evidence 
on  which  the  author's  interpretive  analysis  is 
based,  .  .  .  and  consider  the  theoretical  and 
personal  grounds  of  the  author's  perspective  as 
changes  occur  during  the  course  of  study. 
(Erickson,  1986,  p.  145) 

In  the  next  section  I  provide  an  overview  of  the  format  of 

the  three  case  studies  presented  in  Chapters  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

The  overview  highlights  for  the  reader  components  of  the  case 

studies  that  are  essential  to  understanding  the  conclusions 

of  this  study  presented  in  Chapter  VII. 

Overview  of  the  Case  Studies 

In  chapters  IV,  V,  and  VI,  I  present  the  case  studies  of 
Anne,  Becky,  and  Stephanie,  respectively.   I  organized  each 
chapter  to  reveal  the  dimensions  of  contrast  in  the 
construction  of  contexts  for  professional  socialization  for 
these  teachers.   As  I  analyzed  the  data,  I  noted  that  these 
beginning  teachers'  beliefs  about  their  role  influenced  how 
their  contexts  for  professional  socialization  were 
experienced  and  constructed.   Contexts  for  professional 
socialization  were  revealed  through  their  decisions  about 
practice  and  continued  professional  growth. 

I  begin  the  case  studies  with  a  description  of  their 
teaching  practices  and  how  they  made  decisions  about  their 
practices.   Next,  I  help  the  reader  understand  what 
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influenced  their  decisions  about  practice  and  continued 
professional  growth  by  describing  their  teaching  perspective. 
I  discuss  the  components  of  their  teaching  perspectives — 
their  aims  for  student  learning  and  their  beliefs  about  the 
learning  process,  the  teacher's  role  in  learning,  appropriate 
practices,  and  the  teacher's  role  in  the  workplace.   In  the 
discussion  of  their  teaching  perspectives,  I  highlight  their 
beliefs  about  their  role  in  the  classroom  and  the  workplace. 
Next,  I  describe  how  their  perceptions  of  salient  workplace 
variables  were  shaped  by  their  beliefs  about  their  role  and 
mediated  the  influence  of  significant  workplace  variables  on 
their  decisions  about  practice.   Finally,  I  summarize  their 
contexts  for  professional  socialization  by  highlighting  the 
role  of  these  beginning  teachers  in  shaping  their  contexts 
and  noting  the  influence  of  their  socialization  contexts  on 
their  decisions  about  practice  and  continued  professional 
growth. 

To  help  the  reader  understand  the  development  of  their 
teaching  practices  and  perspectives  over  time  and  the  context 
of  their  comments,  I  have  referenced  their  quotes  with  a 
code.   An  "I"  after  a  quote  indicates  that  the  response  was 
given  during  a  semistructured  interview,  usually  conducted  on 
the  telephone.   The  number  following  the  "I"  denotes  the 
month  during  which  the  interview  took  place  (1-September, 
2-0ctober,  3-November,  4-December,  5-January) .   An  "0"  after 
a  quote  indicates  that  the  response  was  given  during  an 
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interview  immediately  following  a  classroom  observation.   The 
number  following  the  "0"  indicates  the  observation  during 
which  the  comment  was  made.   Interviews  following  classroom 
observations  were  sequentially  numbered  beginning  with  one. 
Finally,  the  numeral  following  the  period  indicates  on  which 
page  of  the  transcript  the  quote  is  located. 

To  preserve  and  relate  the  essence  of  beginning 
teachers'  interactions  and  relationships  with  colleagues,  I 
have  referred  to  their  colleagues  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
beginning  teachers  themselves  referred  to  their  colleagues . 
Each  of  these  beginning  teachers  referred  to  some  teachers 
and  administrators  by  their  first  names  and  to  others  more 
formally.   I  changed  the  names  of  all  persons  and  places  to 
protect  the  anonymity  of  the  informants.   Colleagues  referred 
to  by  beginning  teachers  with  first  names  are  referred  to  in 
the  cases  with  first  names;  colleagues  referred  to  by 
beginning  teachers  more  formally,  such  as  "Mrs.  Smith,"  were 
given  a  similar  pseudonym,  such  as  "Mrs.  Jones." 


CHAPTER  IV 
ANNE:  "HOW  DO  I  TEACH  THE  ALPHABET?" 

Anne  was  in  her  second  year  of  teaching  at  Woodland 
Elementary  School,  a  rural  school  with  a  low  socioeconomic, 
predominately  black  student  population.   During  her  first 
year  Anne  taught  third  grade  and  found  Lisa,  another  third- 
grade  teacher,  to  be  her  strongest  ally.   Anne  worked 
collaboratively  with  Lisa  during  her  first  year,  and  during 
the  summer  they  planned  curricular  and  instructional  changes . 
During  Anne's  second  year  of  teaching,  Woodland  Elementary 
School  was  designated  as  a  federally  funded  Chapter  I  school. 
The  school  staff  determined  the  extra  funds  would  be  used  to 
reduce  class  size  and  hire  full-time  aides  in  the  primary 
grades.   During  the  third  week  of  her  second  year  of 
teaching,  Anne  was  reassigned  to  teach  kindergarten.   She  had 
16  full-time  students  and  1  part-time  mainstreamed  child  in 
her  class  and  worked  with  a  full-time  aide,  Mrs.  Jones. 

In  this  chapter,  I  analyze  Anne's  practices  and 
perspectives  during  her  second  year  of  teaching.   I  draw 
heavily  on  interviews  with  Anne  and  classroom  observations. 
Anne's  comments  and  my  conclusions  are  supported  by 
interviews  with  Lisa,  one  of  Anne's  colleagues.   In 
this  chapter  I  describe  Anne's  (a)  teaching  practices, 
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(b)  teaching  perspective  and  its  influence  on  her  practices, 

(c)  perceptions  of  workplace  variables  and  their  influence  on 
her  teaching  practices,  and  (d)  context  for  professional 
socialization . 

Anne's  Teaching  Practices 

Anne  spent  her  second  year  of  teaching  trying  to  resolve 

two  dilemmas:  "How  do  I  teach  the  letters  of  the  alphabet?" 

and  "How  should  I  use  these  writing  journals?"   Anne's  goal 

was  to  implement  a  whole  language  approach  to  reading  and 

writing  in  her  classroom.   Whole  language  is  a  philosophy 

which  advocates  teaching  literacy  skills  and  strategies 

within  a  wholistic,  meaningful,  and  purposeful  context  rather 

than  fragmenting  language  and  teaching  isolated  parts  or 

skills  (Weaver,  1990) .   Anne  stated  her  first  year,  "I'm 

whole  language  [at  least]  I  want  to  be  .  .  .  I'm  not  there 

yet,  but  I  want  to  be"  (1-2.12).   "If  I  do  something  that's 

not  whole  language,  I  feel  so  guilty"  (1-3.12).   Her 

commitment  to  this  goal  led  her  to  question  two  of  the  most 

prevalent  practices  at  her  school,  "letter  of  the  week"  and 

writing  drills  of  isolated  letters  in  "journals."   Anne  had 

learned  in  her  teacher  education  program  not  to  teach 

alphabet  letters  in  isolation. 

I  know  I'm  not  supposed  to.   The  theory  is  that 
it's  better  not  to  teach  individual  letters,  like  a 
letter-of-the-week  kind  of  thing.  (1-3.1) 

I  had  learned  don't  do  that  ...  in  college, 
because  [children]  learn  it  better  in  context  .  .  . 
not  [in  isolation]  .  .  .  [For  example,  I  might] 
teach  them  Humpty  Dumpty  and  then  [ask]  them,  "What 
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do  we  notice  about  Humpty?   It  starts  with  the 
letter  H.   Let's  see  if  we  can  find  all  the  letter 
H's."  (0-2.3) 

Anne  was  not  sure  how  to  become  a  full-fledged  whole 

language  teacher.   Even  though  she  was  committed  to  whole 

language,  she  repeatedly  stated  that  she  had  a  small 

repertoire  of  appropriate  strategies . 

Even  though  I  do  want  to  get  to  that  point  where  I 
don't  [teach]  isolated  letter [s],  I  don't  know  how 
to  do  that  yet ....  I  understand  what  it  means  to 
put  [a  letter]  in  context,  I  just  don't  have  enough 
ideas  to  do  a  whole  day's  worth  of  stuff  on  that. 
(0-2) 

After  observing  other  kindergarten  teachers  and  talking 
with  them  about  their  practices,  Anne  adopted  the  practice  of 
teaching  "two  letters  a  week."   I  observed  Anne  during  large- 
and  small-group  time  as  she  introduced  two  letters  of  the 
alphabet  on  flashcards.   She  encouraged  the  children  to 
discuss  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the  forms  of 
the  two  letters  and  called  on  one  child  at  a  time  to  name  the 
letters.   On  another  occasion  Anne  required  that  the  children 
practice  writing  the  "letter  for  the  day"  on  the  chalkboard 
before  lining  up  to  go  to  lunch.   She  told  me  she  had 
observed  another  kindergarten  teacher  using  this  method  of 
letter  instruction. 

At  the  same  time  that  Anne  was  working  to  resolve  her 
concerns  about  teaching  letter  recognition,  she  expressed 
discomfort  with  requiring  children  to  practice  writing 
isolated  letters  in  their  journals,  a  prevalent  practice  that 
she  had  adopted. 
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[All  the  teachers]  are  doing  them  .  .  .  [So]  I 
.  .  .  feel  like  I've  got  to  do  what  everyone  else 
is  doing.  .  .  .  Because  I  feel  like  they've  been 
teaching  kindergarten  and  they  know  what  they're 
doing.   Whereas,  here  I  am,  coming  in  and  I  don't 
know  what  I'm  doing.   So  if  I  don't  do  it  I  might 
miss  out  on  something.  (0-2.21) 

Her  first  attempt  at  using  journal  writing  in  the 

classroom  was  an  effort  to  implement  a  practice  that  seemed 

to  be  consistent  with  whole  language.   Anne  had  the  children 

draw  a  picture  at  one  of  the  classroom  learning  centers. 

When  the  children  rotated  to  her  center,  she  asked  them  to 

dictate  to  her  a  description  of  their  pictures.   However,  she 

became  frustrated  as  the  children  hurried  through  their 

illustrations  and  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  about  them. 

Anne  commented, 

It's  like  they're  just  scribbling  and  I  ask  them 
to  tell  me  about  their  picture  and  they  say,  "I'm 
just  drawing."   And  I  don't  know  what  to  do  .  .  . 
I  have  15  minutes  allocated  .  .  .  they  finish  in  5 
.  .  .  and  lose  interest  ...  I  don't  know  if  I'm 
allowing  too  much  time  or  if  it's  just  [that]  kids 
at  this  level  .  .  .  aren't  ready  for  this  yet.  .  . 
.  I  definitely  need  to  change  that  starting 
tomorrow.   I  just  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do 
yet.   (1-1.20) 

Based  on  her  observations  of  students'  responses,  Anne  became 

frustrated  with  her  first  in-class  attempt  at  journal 

writing.   She  approached  other  kindergarten  teachers  for 

assistance  and  told  them,  "I'm  having  a  really  hard  time  with 

those  stupid  journals.   Even  though  I  know  there's  a  reason 

behind  them,  I  just  don't  know  how  to  do  them"  (1-2.9).   One 

teacher  told  Anne  that  she  was  not  using  journals  yet  because 

she  believed  the  children  were  not  ready.   Another  teacher 
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said  that  she  used  journals  only  to  reinforce  the  "letter  of 

the  week . " 

Anne  continued  in-class  journal  writing  by  adopting  the 

practices  of  one  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  she  observed 

during  her  week  of  observation  and  preparation.   When  I  asked 

Anne  to  explain  why  she  adopted  the  practices  of  this 

particular  teacher,  she  stated, 

Her  kids  were  all  working  quietly  and  she  had  good 
control  of  them,  and  they  seemed  to  be  learning. 
They  seemed  to  .  .  .  [like]  what  they  were  doing. 
(0-2.11) 

Anne  preferred  classes  that  were  quiet  and  orderly.   When 

meeting  with  a  small  group  of  children  during  learning  center 

time,  Anne  imitated  this  teacher's  practices  by  having  the 

children  practice  writing  letters  in  their  journals. 

However,  Anne  recognized  that  children  were  not  writing 

meaningful  messages  for  their  own  purposes  when  she  used 

journals  this  way.   She  stated, 

I  don't  think  it's  as  constructive  as  it  can  be.   I 
think  [name  and  letter-writing  practice]  is 
defeating  the  point  of  what  a  journal  is.  .  .  .It 
should  be  something  personal  where  kids  can  write 
what  they  want  to  write.   I  don't  like  someone 
telling  me  what  to  write  in  my  diary.   (0-1.19) 

It  is  clear  that  for  Anne  dilemmas  are  not  easily  resolved 

by  simply  asking  teachers  about  their  practices  and 

implementing  them.   Practices  were  evaluated  based  on  her 

assessment  of  student  learning  and  her  goal  to  become  a  whole 

language  teacher.   Throughout  the  school  year  she  continued 
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to  have  questions  and  concerns  about  teaching  letters  in 

isolation.   In  October  Anne  commented, 

I  still  feel  like  I'm  teaching  [letters]  by  the 
week.   Like  we'll  go  to  the  journals  and  I  have 
them  try  to  write  .  .  .  the  letters,  or  we  put  the 
letter  on  the  board.  ...  I  don't  know.  It  just 
doesn't  fit  together  .  .  .  even  though  I  do  want  to 
get  to  that  point  where  .  .  .  it's  not  just  an 
isolated   letter.  ...  I  don't  know  how  to  do  that 
yet.  (1-2.3,10) 

Anne  concluded  that  teaching  letters  in  isolation  with 

flashcards  and  journals  was  not  helping  her  students  learn 

the  letters. 

I  was  [testing]  the  kids  .  .  .  [to  see]  which 
[letters]  they  knew.   They  didn't  [seem]  to  know 
much  more  than  they  knew  when  I  had  first  gotten 
them.   So  I  was  thinking,  "I've  had  them  four 
weeks,  and  .  .  .  they  haven't  learned  much  in  four 
weeks.  ...  I  [must  be]  doing  something  wrong." 
(1-2.7) 

Children's  questions  during  journal  writing  intensified  her 

frustration: 

I  don't  feel  comfortable  teaching  letters  because 
[the  children]  want  to  know  letters  [that  I  haven't 
taught  yet].   They  want  to  know  words.  .  .  .  One 
little  boy  wanted  to  write  the  word  "yes"  and  he 
said,  "How  do  you  make  a  Y?"  And  I  [thought], 
"We're  not  on  Y!   What  do  I  do  now?"   [So]  I 
showed  him  how  to  make  a  Y,  and  then  he  [asked] , 
"How  do  you  make  this?"   And,  "How  do  you  make 
that?"   He's  asking  me  for  all  of  these  letters  we 
weren't  even  on  yet.  .  .  .  But  of  course  I'm  .  .  . 
going  to  .  .  .  show  him.  ...  He  was  all  excited. 
(1-2.7-8) 

To  resolve  her  concerns,  Anne  turned  to  Sally,  another 

kindergarten  teacher  in  her  school,  and  Elizabeth,  a 

kindergarten  teacher  she  had  met  through  the  local  chapter  of 

Teachers  Applying  Whole  Language  (TAWL) .   Elizabeth  reassured 
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Anne.   "Eventually,"  Elizabeth  commented,  "they  are  going  to 

get  it."   Elizabeth  explained  that  "she  didn't  focus  on  one 

particular  letter."   Instead,  the  children  sang  a  letter 

sound  song  while  pointing  to  the  letters  on  an  illustrated 

chart.   Anne  decided  to  stop  "focusing  a  lot  of  [her] 

attention  on  just  the  two  letters  of  the  week."   Instead,  she 

was  going  to  have  the  children  sing  the  letter  song  while 

pointing  to  individual  charts  and  "let  them  learn  the  letters 

as  they  needed  them  when  writing."  Although  it  seemed  that 

this  practice  would  resolve  her  discomfort  with  introducing 

letters  one  at  a  time,  Anne  was  still  not  clear  what  to  do 

about  journal  writing. 

To  resolve  her  concerns  about  journals,  Anne  turned  to 

Sally.    Although  she  was  uncomfortable  with  approaching  such 

an  experienced  teacher,  Anne  observed  that  Sally's  practices 

were  the  closest  to  whole  language . 

I  went  in  Sally's  room  one  day  and  I  was  just 
looking  at  her  journals .   I  was  amazed  at  what  her 
kids  were  doing.   And  I  knew  that  my  kids  were  no 
dumber  than  her  kids.  .  .  .  [If]  they  were  able  to 
do  it,  [mine  should  be  capable  too].   (1-3.9) 

Anne  believed  that  other  teachers  "were  willing  to  help"  and 

that  "it  was  just  a  matter  of  [my]  making  the  effort  to  ask." 

Anne  approached  Sally  and  asked  her  to  explain  how  she  used 

the  journals  in  her  classroom. 

She  told  me  what  she  did  and  then  I  tried  to  do  it 
one  day  and  it  was  .  .  .  almost  too  much.   I  wasn't 
real  sure  what  she  did,  how  she  responded  to  the 
kids.   That  was  my  big  question.   So  she  said, 
"Tell  me  what  time  you  want  me  to  come  in  and  I'll 
come  in  and  do  it."  (1-3.9) 
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Sally  demonstrated  on  two  consecutive  days  her  approach 

to  journal  writing  by  teaching  the  children  in  Anne's  class 

while  Anne  observed.   Sally  showed  Anne  how  she  posted  a  few 

key  words — such  as  "this"  and  "is" — in  the  classroom  for  the 

children's  reference.   She  also  introduced  Anne  to  her  use  of 

the  "key  word"  approach  (Ashton-Warner,  1963) .   Using  this 

approach,  Anne  began  asking  the  children  to  name  a  favorite 

new  word  each  day  and  to  read  the  words  named  on  previous 

days.   Anne  listed  their  words  in  the  front  of  their 

journals.   Anne  referred  to  key  words  as  "free  words." 

Finally,  Sally  demonstrated  how  she  coached  the  children  in 

their  writing.   After  the  children  drew  a  picture  in  their 

journal  they  were  asked  to  compose  a  sentence  describing  the 

picture.   Anne  described  the  coaching  practice  she  adopted 

from  Sally: 

When  they're  writing,  for  example,  if  a  child 
says  to  me,  "My  hearts  are  pretty,"  then  [I 
tell]  them,  "You  know  'my'  because  it  is  on  the 
board  .  .  .  where  is  it?  What  letter  does  'my' 
start  with?"   And  then  you  see  if  they  can  find  it. 
And  if  they  can't  find  it  then  you  tell  them,  "Look 
under  the  green  triangle."   That  eliminates  [some 
of  the  words] .   Then  they  find  the  word  "my"  and 
they  write  [it]  down.   "Hearts"  I  would  write  in 
the  front  of  their  journal.   [They  get  one  free 
word.]   [They]  draw  a  picture  of  a  heart,  and  then 
they  have  to  write  [the  word].  .  .  .  As  I'm  writing 
it  [in  their  journal]  I  sound  it  out  so  they  can 
see  I'm  modeling  how  they  [can]  do  it .  .  .  .  And 
then  "are,"  that's  not  a  free  word  because  they've 
already  used  their  free  word  ...  so  they  just 
sound  it  out  and  they  usually  write  "r."  .  .  .  Then 
they  sound  out  "pretty"  by  themselves  .  .  .  and 
read  it  back.  (1-3.9) 
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Initially  Anne  was  pleased  with  the  impact  Sally's 
approach  to  journal  writing  had  on  student  learning.   Anne 
noticed  a  change  in  children's  efforts  and  responses: 

[When  I  used  to  take]  dictation  ...  I'd  ask  them 
to  read  it  back  to  me  and  sometimes  they  couldn't 
read  back  .  .  .  what  they  had  just  said.  .  .  .  And 

[I  thought],  "Well,  what's  the  point?"   Now,  when 
they  have  to  really  think  about  what  they  want  to 
write  .  .  .  [they're  able  to  read  it]  .  .  .  they're 
really  reading  it.   (1-3.8) 

Anne  also  noted  other  positive  outcomes  of  her  new  approach 

to  journal  writing.   Her  assessment  of  student  learning 

indicated  that  this  new  practice  encouraged  children  to 

"help  each  other  more,"  and  "the  lower  kids  felt  good  about 

it  .  .  .  [they]  wanted  to  write, "  and  "the  higher  kids  were 

[learning]  to  read  and  write." 

However,  Anne  also  found  it  difficult  to  get  the 

children  to  respond  in  complete  sentences: 

How  do  you  get  a  sentence  out  of  them?  ...  In  the 
beginning  it  [was]  like  pulling  teeth.  .  .  .  [I'd 
say],  "Tell  me  a  sentence,"  and  they  would 
[answer],  "Dog."   I'd  say,  "No,  What  about  your 
dog?"  And  try  to  get  them  to  expand  upon  it 
without  telling  me  a  ten-page-long  story.   (1-3.10) 

Sally  influenced  Anne  to  adopt  the  writing  of  complete 

sentences  as  a  goal  in  journal  writing.   This  goal,  however, 

was  inconsistent  with  the  whole  language  philosophy,  which 

emphasizes  the  process  of  writing  and  the  meaning  of  the 

message  and  not  the  product,  or,  in  this  case,  writing  a 

complete  sentence  (Calkins,  1986;  Weaver,  1990) . 

Although  Anne  seemed  satisfied  that  the  children  were 

"becoming  more  independent,"  she  was  concerned  because  "they 
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were  writing  really  stiff  sentences  like,  'This  is  a  cat, '  or 
•This  is  my  car'"  (1-3.34).   As  the  year  progressed,  Anne 
noted  that  the  children  did  not  invest  as  much  interest  and 
effort  into  the  activity.   Again  she  began  to  question  the 
practice.   She  thought  children  were  becoming  bored,  and  she 
wondered  how  Sally  moved  her  children  beyond  this  first  step 
in  journal  writing.   Anne  approached  kindergarten  teachers 
she  had  met  through  TAWL  for  assistance.   She  spent  a  day 
observing  two  teachers  and  discussing  her  concerns  about 
journal  writing  and  teaching  letters.   In  reference  to  Anne's 
concerns  about  journal  writing,  one  of  the  teachers 
recommended  that  she  "start  on  Monday  by  asking  a  question 
about  [the  children's]  weekend.   Then  respond  [to  their 
message]  by  asking  them  another  question  [related  to  it]." 
Anne  reported  that  she  adopted  this  practice  and  "that  it 
worked  really  well."    She  observed  that  student  interest  was 
renewed. 

Despite  these  modifications,  Anne  continued  to  be 
concerned  about  teaching  letters  and  journal  writing.   She 
worried  that  the  children  "were  not  getting  [the  letters] 
through  their  writing."   It  seemed  to  her  that  the  children 
needed  to  "recognize  what  the  letters  are  before  they  can 
really  .  .  .  independently  sound  .  .  .  out  the  words"  or  find 
words  posted  on  the  board. 

In  January  Anne  reviewed  the  various  practices  she  had 
implemented  during  the  first  semester.   She  stated, 
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I  don't  want  to  go  [totally]  back  to  [teaching 
letters  in]  isolation  .  .  .  because  I  found  out 
[in]  the  very  beginning  that  did  not  work.  .  .  . 
Something  I've  done  must  have  worked  because  I 
tested  them  and  most  of  them  know  a  lot  [more] 
letters  .  .  .  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
...  So  somewhere  along  the  line  they've  learned 
their  letters.   The  problem  .  .  .  is  I  don't  know 
what  I  did  that  made  them  do  that.  (1-5.27) 

Anne  concluded  that  journal  writing  "really  worked  well. 

.  .  .  They  not  only  learned  to  recognize  the  letters,  but 

they  also  learned  the  sounds  of  the  letters."   In  March,  Anne 

reported  that  all  but  two  children  had  learned  their  letters 

and  sounds.   However,  Anne  regretted  the  way  she  approached 

journal  writing — providing  spellings  for  commonly  used  words 

(e.g.,  "this")  and  key  words. 

I  wish  I  had  let  them  use  what  they  knew  from 
letter  sounds  and  come  up  with  their  own  spellings, 
rather  than  having  them  need  me  to  sit  next  to  them 
to  sound  out  everything.  (1-5.12) 

Anne's  assessment  of  student  learning  resulted  in  a  new 

dilemma:   students  had  learned  to  be  dependent  on  her  to 

write  their  messages,  an  unintended  outcome. 

Kindergarten  teachers  both  inside  and  outside  her  school 

influenced  Anne's  alphabet  teaching  and  journal  writing 

practices.   Anne  evaluated  adopted  practices  based  on  their 

consistency  with  the  whole  language  approach  and  her 

assessment  of  student  learning.   However,  modifications  in 

alphabet  teaching  and  journal  writing  were  not  her  only 

attempts  at  incorporating  whole  language  practices.   From 

Julie,  one  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  in  TAWL,  Anne  learned 

another  whole  language  strategy —  helping  children  make  books 
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to  "read"  to  themselves.   When  "reading"  these  books,  which 

were  copies  of  familiar  stories,  students  pointed  to  each 

word,  first  with  her  assistance  and  then  while  "reading" 

independently.   Anne  recognized  that  this  activity  was 

consistent  with  emergent  reading  practices  (Clay,  1972)  she 

had  studied  in  PROTEACH.   Best  of  all,  the  practice  "worked"; 

children  were  able  to  "read"  the  books .   Anne  also  noted  the 

pride  and  enthusiasm  her  students  exhibited  when  "reading" 

their  books  to  their  third-grade  buddy  readers. 

Finally,  a  Wright  Group  workshop  conducted  by  a  whole 

language  kindergarten  teacher  had  a  tremendous  impact  on 

Anne's  practice  of  reading  books  with  her  students.   She 

integrated  "shared  reading, "  a  practice  demonstrated  at  the 

workshop,  into  her  morning  routine.   "Shared  reading"  enabled 

her  to  demonstrate  "The  Concepts  of  Print"  (Clay,  1972) . 

Using  several  "big  books"  provided  at  the  workshop,  Anne 

demonstrated  the  directionality  of  print  by  pointing  with  her 

finger  while  she  read.   She  also  spent  more  time  having  the 

children  make  predictions  about  the  text.   During  classroom 

observations,  I  also  noticed  children  beginning  to  read  along 

with  familiar  texts.   Anne  said  the  children  were  reading 

books  more  often  during  play  centers  and  sought  out  the  books 

used  during  "shared  reading." 

They  really  want  to  read  it  on  their  own,  and  then 
they'll  read  it  to  each  other.  The  funny  thing  is 
.  .  .  they  read  it  with  expression  .  .  .  [even]  to 
themselves.   [1-5.7] 
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To  summarize,  Anne  adopted  a  variety  of  practices  to 
teach  letter  recognition  and  journal  writing.   She  collected 
these  practices  by  observing  other  kindergarten  teachers, 
attending  workshops,  and  questioning  teachers  and  presenters 
about  their  practices .   Anne  adopted  what  others  suggested 
after  evaluating  their  advice  based  on  the  whole  language 
philosophy  and  her  own  assessment  of  student  learning  and 
engagement . 

Anne's  Teaching  Perspective 

Anne's  struggle  to  resolve  her  dilemmas  about  teaching 

the  alphabet  and  using  journals  was  frustrated  by  the 

inconsistencies  in  her  teaching  perspective.   Anne  identified 

and  clearly  defined  her  aims  for  student  learning,  many  of 

which  were  in  conflict  with  one  another  and  her  commitment  to 

whole  language.   In  addition,  many  of  her  beliefs  about  the 

learning  process  and  the  teacher's  role  in  learning  were 

inconsistent  with  the  whole  language  practices  she  desired  to 

implement.   Throughout  her  second  year,  Anne  worked  to 

clarify 

what  learning  is  in  kindergarten.   That's  my  big 
problem  right  now.   [I'm  trying  to  figure  out]  what 
they  are  supposed  to  [be]  learning,  [and]  how  [I 
am]  supposed  to  be  teaching  them.  (0-1.17) 

In  this  section  I  examine  Anne's  struggle  to  define 

teaching  and  learning  in  kindergarten  as  influenced  by  the 

clarity  and  coherence  in  her  teaching  perspective.   I  discuss 

her  aims,  beliefs  about  the  teaching  and  learning  process, 

and  beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  in  the  workplace.   I 
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also  discuss  the  influence  of  Anne's  teaching  perspective  on 

her  practices. 

Aims  for  Student  Learning 

Although  Anne  occasionally  questioned  whether  letter 
recognition  was  an  important  aim,  she  also  recognized  that 
she  began  teaching  kindergarten  believing 

that  in  kindergarten  you  learn  the  alphabet  .  .  . 

[that's]  what  kindergarten  is  about.  .  .  .  They 
have  to  know  the  alphabet  before  going  to  first 
grade  because  that's  part  of  learning  to  read. 

(1-5.18) 

Anne  wanted  her  students  to  not  only  "recognize  the  letters" 

but  also  recognize  their  sounds  and  how  to  write  them.   One 

of  her  aims  was  for  students  to  learn  tested  skills.   These 

aims  are  inconsistent  with  the  whole  language  philosophy 

which  emphasizes  helping  children  acquire  strategies  by 

introducing  skills  within  a  meaningful  context. 

Anne  identified  other  aims  that  were  consistent  with  her 

commitment  to  whole  language.   She  wanted  her  students  to 

"learn  to  enjoy  literature, "  "to  love  looking  at  books, "  and 

to  see  reading  as  something  enjoyable  "so  that  they  [would] 

want  to  do  it . "   Anne  stated, 

I  am  a  reader  and  I  love  to  read  and  I  can  see  how 
wonderful  it  is.  .  .  .1  read  for  information  and  I 
read  for  pleasure.   I  read  for  lots  of  different 
reasons,  and  I  want  my  [students]  to  feel  like 
that's  what  reading  is.   I  want  them  to  see  the 
reasons  for  reading  and  to  really  like  it.  (1-4.18) 

In  addition,  Anne  wanted  her  students  to  develop 

confidence  in  themselves  as  writers.   Although  she  "really 

wanted  them  to  learn  the  letters  and  the  sounds  and  how  they 
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.  .  .  make  words, "  she  also  wanted  her  students  to  learn  to 
record  their  messages  independently.   "Developing  fluency"  as 
writers  would  help  them  "feel  like  they  can  do  it." 
According  to  Anne,  becoming  a  good  writer  was  important 
because,  "if  you  have  a  complaint  as  a  citizen  .  .  .  you 
[need  to  be  able  to]  write  it  legibly  and  correctly."   That 
way,  "you'll  have  more  of  an  impact"  (1-4.18).   Again,  there 
is  some  conflict  between  Anne's  aims  and  the  whole  language 
philosophy.   Although  she  has  identified  the  importance  of 
purposeful  written  communication  that  conveys  meaning,  her 
definition  of  becoming  a  confident  writer  has  a  skill- 
oriented,  rather  than  meaning-oriented,  focus — legible 
handwriting  and  technical  expertise. 

Anne  also  noted  that  "learning  to  love  school  .  .  .  how 
to  make  friends  .  .  .  how  to  follow  rules  .  .  .  and  how  to 
share"  were  important  aims  for  kindergartners .   She  believed 
that  children  learned  these  skills  while  playing  with  each 
other. 

Anne  identified  some  conflicting  aims  regarding  student 

behavior.   Throughout  her  first  two  years  of  teaching,  she 

emphasized  a  personal  need  for  a  quiet  and  orderly  classroom. 

Her  aim  was  to  help  children  learn  to  be  quiet  and  orderly  in 

school . 

I  know  .  .  .  they're  just  kids  and  they  .  .  .  learn 
through  talking  and  socialization,  [and  that's] 
part  of  kindergarten.  .  .  .  But  I  can't  think 
straight  when  it's  not  quiet.   (0-3.16) 
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She  recognized  that  good  classroom  management  provided  time 

for  learning. 

I  really  believe  that  if  you  can  get  the  behavior 
[under  control]  ...  at  the  beginning,  then  you 
can  teach  a  lot  more  at  the  end.  ...  If  the 
behavior's  [not  under  control]  then  they're  not 
going  to  learn.   (0-1.16) 

Yet,  many  of  the  practices  she  used  to  help  children 
learn  to  be  quiet  and  orderly  in  school  conflicted  with  her 
aim  to  help  children  acquire  self-discipline,  an  aim  she 
learned  to  value  in  PROTEACH.   She  stated  a  need  to  "teach 
children  about  their  behavior"  and  to  show  them  how  they 
could  make  other  choices.   "Some  kids  don't  even  know  if 
they're  being  bad  or  being  good,  and  I've  got  to  teach  that 
to  some  of  them"  (1-1.14).   For  example,  when  children  went 
to  "time  out,"  Anne  noted  that  it  was  important  for  her  to 
talk  with  them  because,  "I  want  them  to  know  why  [they  are 
there]  and  how  they  cannot  go  there  again"  (0-2.28). 
Beliefs  about  the  Teaching  and  Learning  Process 

Anne's  entering  beliefs  about  the  learning  process  and 
the  teacher's  role  in  learning  supported  her  aim  for  students 
to  learn  tested  skills  and  was  in  conflict  with  the  whole 
language  philosophy.   She  believed  that  children  learned 
skills  in  a  sequence  of  steps,  from  simple  to  complex.   She 
also  believed  that  children  learned  skills  when  they 
practiced  them.   For  example,  Anne  worried  that  her  students 
would  not  learn  to  recognize  letters  when  she  abandoned  the 
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practice  of  teaching  one  letter  at  a  time  with  repeated  drill 

and  practice. 

I'm  [worried  because]  I'm  not  teaching  one  letter 
.  .  .  and  letting  them  practice  that  letter  a  whole 
lot  .  .  .  they're  not  getting  the  practice  [of] 
writing  it.   (1-3.4) 

Yet,  it  was  her  willingness  to  assess  and  understand  student 

learning  that  influenced  Anne  to  question  her  beliefs  about 

the  learning  process. 

I  had  been  doing  a  couple  of  letters  a  week  .  .  . 
[with]  flash  cards,  and  I  knew  that  they  still 
weren't  really  [remembering]  the  letters.   But,  I 
thought  [that]  they  were  getting  them  a  little  bit, 
at  least  the  ones  we  were  working  on.   (1-3.2) 

Anne  entered  teaching  with  a  belief  that  "children  will 

always  learn  what  you  teach  them  as  long  as  you  teach  it 

well."   During  her  first  year  she  modified  this  belief  when 

she  discovered,  "You  can  [teach]  something  well,  but  not  all 

children  are  going  to  [learn]  it."   Anne  concluded  that 

teaching  "was  a  lot  more  difficult"  than  that.   She  said, 

"You  come  out  of  college  thinking  it's  real  easy--you  present 

a  lesson,  they  get  it,  and  then  you  move  on"  (1-4.12-13).   As 

a  result  of  her  first-year  experiences,  Anne  modified  her 

beliefs  about  learning — children  "learn  in  different  ways" 

and  at  different  rates — "you've  got  to  wait  [until]  the  child 

[is  ready]."   Anne  recognized  that  the  learning  process  is 

child-centered,  not  teacher-centered. 

Some  kids  .  .  .  are  really  ready  to  learn 
[something]  and  other  kids  are  just  not  ready.   I 
can  do  all  the  wonderful  things  .  .  .  you  [read] 
about  in  all  of  those  books  .  .  .  but  [sometimes] 
they're  just  not  ready.  .  .  .  You've  got  to  really 
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watch  where  the  children  are  and  go  with  them. 
(1-4.9) 

She  also  concluded  that  children  learn  best  when 
activities  are  meaningful  and  purposeful.   For  example,  she 
observed  that  children  liked  to  learn  the  letters  and  sounds 
associated  with  their  classmates'  names.   She  rediscovered  a 
message  from  PROTEACH  that  children  learn  best  when  they  are 
actively  involved  and  enjoying  an  activity.   For  example, 
Anne  concluded  that  demonstrating  "The  Concepts  of  Print" 
(Clay,  1972)  and  reading  to  children  was  not  enough.   She 
needed  to  actively  involve  students  and  engage  their  interest 
by  having  them  make  their  own  books,  read  them  in  their  own 
way,  and  point  to  the  words  themselves. 

Anne's  observations  of  her  students  reinforced  the 
importance  of  allowing  children  "to  learn  from  one 
another. " 

.  .  .  which  I  thought  was  neat,  because  if  one 
didn't  know  how  to  make  an  M,  everybody  would  say, 
"Oh,  let  me  show  you!  Let  me  show  you!"   [Or  a 
child]  who  just  learned  something  would  go  and 
teach  another  child.   (1-5.24) 

Although  Anne  indicated  that  she  had  begun  to  clarify 

her  beliefs  about  the  learning  process  ,  she  remained 

confused.   "I'm  just  really  torn.  .  .  .  How  do  you  connect 

the  separate  to  the  whole,  or  the  whole  to  the  separate?" 

(1-3.4)   Essentially,  Anne  was  struggling  to  modify  her 

entering  beliefs  about  learning  associated  with  a 

transmission  model  of  education  (Ross  et  al . ,  in  press; 

Weaver,  1990).   Anne's  commitment  to  becoming  a  whole 
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language  teacher  was  moving  her  toward  a  constructivist *s  or 

transactional  view  of  teaching  and  learning  (Ross  et  al . ,  in 

press;  Weaver,  1990) .   She  realized  that  what  she  needed  to 

do  was  to  "start  with  books"  (the  whole)  and  move  to  the 

letters  (the  parts),  but  she  said,  "I'm  having  [trouble] 

knowing  how  to  do  that"  (1-5.22).   Her  assessments  of  student 

learning  and  behavior  helped  her  to  clarify  her  beliefs  about 

learning,  try  on  a  new  role  in  the  learning  process,  and 

occasionally  abandon  practices  associated  with  the 

transmission  model. 

Anne's  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the 

learning  process  were  also  clearly  grounded  in  the 

transmission  model  (Ross  et  al.,  in  press;  Weaver,  1990). 

Anne  perceived  herself  as  a  teacher  when  she  transmitted 

information  to  her  students. 

My  old  concept  of  teaching  [was]  I  would  stand  in 
front  of  the  class  and  teach  .  .  .  where  they  would 
actually  be  doing  something  and  I  could  see 
concrete  proof  that  they  learned  or  .  .  . 
understood  what  I  was  saying.  (0-1.23) 

She  cited  a  recent  example  of  her  teaching  that  was 

consistent  with  her  "old  concept  of  teaching." 

When  I  showed  Roger  how  to  follow  the  letter  A  with 
his  finger,  and  then  he  went  and  wrote  the  A  on  his 
paper  and  I  could  actually  see  the  A  on  his  paper, 
then  I  knew  he  understood.  .  .  .  To  me,  [that]  is 
teaching.  (0-1.23) 

She  perceived  that  her  definition  of  teaching  needed  to 
change.   As  Anne  saw  it,  playing  and  reading  books  did 
promote  learning,  "but  I'm  not  teaching,  that's  the 
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difference.   I'm  not  seeing  the  concrete"  (0-1.24).   She  was 

more  comfortable  with  her  teaching  role  when  she  could 

immediately  measure  student  learning.   Although  she 

recognized  she  needed  to  become  more  child-centered,  she 

wanted  to  control  the  learning  process. 

I  feel  like  I  should  be  up  there  teaching  a  direct 
lesson  or  .  .  .  they  should  be  doing  more  obvious 
learning  .  .  .  where  I  can  see  the  results  of  what 
they're  doing.   So  I  think  that's  my  problem.   So  I 
feel  like  I'm  not  teaching  them  actual  facts  or 
items.  (0-1.22) 

Although  Anne  identified  learning  to  get  along  and 

making  friends  as  important  aims,  she  also  stated  that  she 

was  not  completely  comfortable  with  "nurturing"  as  a  part  of 

her  kindergarten  teaching  role. 

When  I'm  a  teacher,  I  just  want  to  be  a  teacher. 
And  when  you  teach  kindergarten  it  requires  a  lot 
more  mothering  and  loving  .  .  .  but  I  don't  want  to 
be  a  mother  to  17  children.  .  .  .  [Some  days]  I 
just  don't  want  to  be  giving.   (1-4.19) 

Anne  adopted  a  variety  of  teaching  practices  as  she 
struggled  to  become  a  whole  language  teacher.   Adopted 
practices  that  were  in  conflict  with  whole  language  were 
consistent  with  her  entering  belief  that  children  learn  when 
they  practice  isolated  skills.   As  she  persisted  in  her 
commitment  to  becoming  a  whole  language  teacher,  it  became 
clear  that  Anne's  struggle  was  also  influenced  by  her  limited 
repertoire  of  appropriate  practices. 

Although  she  consulted  other  teachers,  professional 
readings,  and  attended  workshops  as  she  searched  for 
practices,  Anne  indicated  that  she  had  not  implemented  some 
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of  the  practices  because  they  made  her  feel  "uncomfortable." 

This  discomfort  highlighted  her  struggle  to  resolve  the 

conflicts  within  her  beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  in 

learning. 

I  want  to  talk  more  about  reading  and  charting 
stories,  and  doing  language  experience  stories,  and 
all  that  kind  of  stuff,  [but]  I  haven't  done  that 
[yet]  because  I  don't  feel  comfortable  doing  it.   I 
really  don't.   I've  just  got  to  do  it,  I  think,  but 
I  haven't  felt  comfortable  doing  it  .  .  .  because 
I'm  not  sure  how  to  do  it.   (0-1.3) 

Although  she  was  able  to  identify,  and  desired  to  implement 

practices  commonly  associated  with  whole  language,  such 

practices  made  Anne  uncomfortable  because  they  were 

inconsistent  with  her  teacher-directed  teaching  experiences. 

Anne  also  recognized  conflicts  in  her  discipline 

practices.   When  she  discussed  her  first  year  of  teaching, 

she  noted  the  conflict  between  her  practices  and  her  aim  for 

children  to  learn  self-discipline — "I  was  definitely 

autocratic"  (0-1.6).   During  her  second  year  Anne  searched 

for  strategies  that  would  resolve  this  conflict.   She  noted 

that  "it's  better  to  find  a  [consequence]  that  is  related  to 

what  they  [did]"  (0-2. 10).   However,  Anne  noted  again  that 

her  familiarity  with  a  limited  range  of  strategies  limited 

her  choices  with  regard  to  appropriate  practices.   She  said, 

"I  don't  really  like  using  all  that  external  stuff,  but 

that's  what  I  know  how  to  do  right  now.   So  that's  what  I'm 

doing"  (0-3.41) .   She  recognized  that  her  heavy  reliance  on 
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reward  systems  meant  that  she  was  "controlling  the  kids." 

She  "wasn't  giving  them  choices." 

Reliefs  about  the  Teacher's  Role  in  the  Workplace 

Anne's  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  school 

were  clearer  and  more  coherent  than  her  aims  and  beliefs 

about  teaching  and  learning.   She  believed  teachers  should 

continue  to  study,  question,  and  alter  their  practices. 

I  think  you've  always  got  to  try  to  grow  and 
change.   You  never  just  settle  on  one  thing. 
[I  don't  think  it's  good  to]  get  too  comfortable. 
.  .  .  If  you  get  too  comfortable  you  tend  to  enjoy 
it  too  much  and  then  you  don't  make  changes  .  .  . 
you're  just  accepting  that  you're  good  and  you're 
not  willing  to  be  open  to  new  ideas  and  change  with 
society  and  with  the  kids.  (1-4.8-9) 

Anne  tried  to  be  a  reflective  teacher.   In  multiple 

interviews  she  identified  and  talked  about  dilemmas  in  her 

teaching.   Anne  was  always  searching  to  improve  some  aspect 

of  her  teaching.   She  once  conveyed, 

that's  the  thing  with  me,  because  I  know  what  my 
problems  are  ...  I  don't  have  any  problem 
figuring  out  what  I'm  doing  wrong.  (0-2.16) 

Anne  believed  she  was  naturally  reflective  but  acknowledged 

that  elementary  PROTEACH  reinforced  this  disposition. 

[PROTEACH]  taught  me  to  be  reflective  .  .  .  they 
would  always  stress  that  all  the  time  .  .  .  but  I 
think  I  would  have  probably  done  it  anyway.   I 
think  it  just  really  reinforced  it,  and  made  me 
realize  that  I  was  doing  it.   (1-2.14) 

According  to  Anne,  learning  about  teaching  does  not  stop 

when  you  graduate  from  college.   "If  you  want  to  be  a  good 

teacher,  you're  always  learning  different  ways  to  teach  .  .  . 

you  learn  to  be  better  at  your  profession"  (1-4.16).   Good 
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teachers  continue  to  learn  by  observing  their  students, 

reading,  attending  workshops,  and  talking  to  and  observing 

colleagues.   According  to  Anne, 

The  better  teachers  [at  this  school]  seem  to  always 
...  do  things  like  go  to  TAWL  meetings,  or  go  to 
different  conferences,  [or]  read  on  their  own,  or 
talk  among  themselves,  always  borrowing  ideas  from 
one  another  and  that  kind  of  thing.  (1-4.17) 

Anne  believed  that  teachers  "learn  from  the  kids  every 

day"  (1-4.14).   She  recognized  that  student  misbehavior, 

particularly  in  kindergarten,  was  often  an  indication  of 

inappropriate  teaching  practices: 

I  think  ...  as  long  as  they're  busy  and  they're 
enjoying  what  they're  doing,  the  behavior  is  not 
going  to  be  a  problem.  .  .  .  It's  when  they're 
bored  and  they're  idle  and  they  don't  know  what  to 
do  that  .  .  .  problems  occur.  (0-1.14) 

Anne  recognized  that  continually  questioning  and 

altering  her  practices  would  be  difficult  on  her  own  and,  as 

a  result,  constructed  a  network  of  colleagues  with  whom  she 

could  discuss  her  concerns  and  teaching  strategies.   She 

perceived  herself  to  be  one  who  could  ask  for  help. 

That's  how  I  see  myself.   I  learn  a  lot  from  other 
teachers  ...  I  don't  just  depend  on  what  I 
learned  a  long  time  ago.  (1-4.17) 

Anne  also  relied  on  professional  readings  and  workshops. 

From  her  experiences  in  elementary  PROTEACH,  Anne  acquired  a 

reading  collection  to  which  she  referred  throughout  her  first 

two  years  of  teaching.   Anne  was  a  reader  and  viewed 

professional  reading  as  a  significant  influence  on  her 

continued  professional  growth.   During  our  discussions,  Anne 
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often  mentioned  re-reading  books  or  articles  from  her  teacher 
education  program,  particularly  the  whole  language  material 
she  acquired  during  a  special  topics  course,  for  example,  Hie. 
Art  of  Teaching  Writing  (Calkins,  1986)  .   She  also  referred 
to  such  books  as  Teacher  Effectiveness  Training  (Gordon, 
1974) . 

Finally,  Anne  believed  that  good  teachers  determine 
essential  skills  and  seek  out  space  for  implementing 
alternative  practices.   She  believed  that  teachers  are 
responsible  for  making  decisions  about  curriculum  and 
appropriate  teaching  practices. 

To  summarize,  the  inconsistencies  in  Anne's  teaching 
perspective  intensified  her  struggle  to  become  a  whole 
language  teacher.   Although  Anne  identified  aims  that 
supported  her  commitment  to  whole  language,  her  aim  to  help 
children  learn  tested  skills  at  times  frustrated  her  efforts 
to  adopt  practices  consistent  with  whole  language.   Her 
entering  beliefs  about  the  learning  process  influenced  her  to 
question  and  feel  uncomfortable  with  many  of  the  whole 
language  practices  she  adopted.   In  addition,  Anne  noted  a 
tension  between  her  entering  beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role 
in  learning  and  that  which  is  needed  in  whole  language 
classrooms.   However,  her  beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  in 
the  workplace  influenced  her  to  continue  questioning  her 
practices  and  reevaluating  them  based  on  her  assessments  of 
student  learning  and  her  goal  to  become  a  whole  language 
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teacher.   Anne's  reliance  on  her  students,  her  conversations 
and  observations  of  other  teachers,  professional  readings, 
and  workshops  provided  support  for  her  determination  to  adopt 
whole  language  practices.   The  tensions  within  Anne's 
teaching  perspective  and  practices  were  also  influenced  by 
her  perceptions  of  workplace  variables. 

Anne's  Perceptions  of  Workplace  Variables 

Researchers  of  teacher  socialization  have  identified  a 
variety  of  workplace  variables  that  influence  beginning 
teachers'  practices  and  perspectives — class  assignment, 
administrative  style,  norms  of  collegiality,  curricular 
materials,  curricular  decision  making,  time,  pupil  responses, 
and  parents  (Blase,  1985;  Etheridge,  1989;  Goodman,  1987; 
Hayes  &  Ross,  1989;  Kilgore  et  al.,  1990;  Little  1982; 
Rosenholtz,  1989;  Wildman  et  al . ,  1989;  Zeichner  & 
Tabachnick,  1985) .   For  Anne,  class  assignment,  norms  of 
collegiality,  norms  of  teaching  practice,  and  administrative 
style  emerged  as  significant  workplace  variables.   Working 
with  an  aide  also  emerged  as  an  important  influence  on  her 
decisions  about  teaching  practices. 

While  Anne's  perceptions  of  some  workplace  variables 
supported  her  goal  to  become  a  whole  language  teacher,  others 
did  not.   For  Anne,  workplace  variables  were  not  merely  facts 
that  influenced  her  teaching  practices  and  perspectives;  they 
were  issues  to  be  studied  and  perhaps  changed  or  subverted. 
In  this  section,  I  describe  Anne's  perceptions  of  five 
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workplace  variables — class  assignment,  norms  of  collegiality, 
norms  of  teaching  practice,  working  with  an  aide,  and 
administrative  style. 
Class  Assignment 

Researchers  who  have  examined  the  experiences  of 
beginning  teachers  have  identified  teaching  assignment 
(teaching  in  or  out  of  one's  area  of  expertise)  and  the 
pupils  themselves  (socioeconomic,  social,  and  achievement 
level)  as  significant  influences  on  job  satisfaction  and  the 
likelihood  of  remaining  in  the  teaching  profession 
(Etheridge,  1989;  Goodman,  1987;  Kilgore  et  al . ,  1990; 
Wildman  et  al.,  1989) .   Anne's  struggle  to  clarify  her 
understandings  of  teaching  and  learning  in  kindergarten  was 
influenced  by  her  perceptions  of  her  class  assignment.   She 
indicated  throughout  her  second  year  of  teaching  that  she  was 
not  comfortable  with  teaching  kindergarten.   Although  she  was 
certified  to  teach  kindergarten,  she  perceived  herself  as 
teaching  "out  of  field."   In  addition,  her  perceptions  of  the 
educational  needs  of  her  students  reinforced  her  aims 
associated  with  both  basic  skills  and  whole  language. 

Anne's  conclusion  during  her  first  year  that  becoming  a 

whole  language  teacher  would  be  easier  in  kindergarten 

indicated  that  she  would  enjoy  teaching  kindergarten; 

however,  this  was  not  her  preference. 

The  problem  for  me  is  I  [studied]  early  childhood 
[education] .   If  I  was  [teaching]  kindergarten  I 
would  have  a  lot  of  good  ideas.   I  wouldn't  know 
how  to  do  it  all,  but  I  would  at  least  know  where 
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to  begin.   I  just  don't  know  how  to  do  it  in  third 
grade  .  .  .  maybe  because  it  was  my  first  year.  In 
third  grade  you  have  a  little  more  paperwork.  .  .  . 
But  where  do  I  fit  it  all  in?  (M3.12) 

In  reality,  however,  she  was  not  happy  with  the  change. 

Although  she  perceived  that  kindergarten  teachers  are  "so 

much  freer  to  teach  any  way  [they]  want  to, "  she  felt  that 

the  freedom  "made  it  harder"  sometimes  (1-2.5).   She  stated, 

"I  am  much  more  comfortable  with  the  older  kids"  (0-2.1) . 

Anne  did  not  see  herself  as  a  kindergarten  teacher  and  felt 

unsure  about  her  role  as  a  teacher  of  young  children. 

I  don't  have  the  patience  [for  it] .   I  come  to 
school  every  day  worried.  [I  think  to  myself], 
"Well,  how's  today  going  to  be?  Are  they  going  to 
be  wound  up  or  are  they  going  to  be  quiet?  Are 
they  going  to  be  able  to  learn  this?   How  am  I 
going  to  teach  this?  How  am  I  going  to  teach 
that?"   (0-3.15) 

Anne  began  teaching  kindergarten  believing  it  "was  more 

of  a  social  type  thing,"  "so  vastly  different  [from] 

anything  else."   In  other  words,  Anne's  entering  beliefs 

about  teaching  and  learning  initially  influenced  her  to 

conclude  that  teaching  and  learning  in  kindergarten  were 

different  from  teaching  and  learning  in  other  grades. 

However,  as  the  year  progressed,  her  perception  of  the 

kindergartenyear  changed:   She  recognized  how  important 

kindergarten  is : 

[It  is]  so  much  more  [of]  a  basis.  ...  I  have  a 
lot  more  respect  for  the  kindergarten  year.  It's 
more  important  than  I  had  thought  it  would  be. 

(0-3.15) 
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Her  placement  in  kindergarten  influenced  her  to  reexamine  her 

beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  in  the  learning  process. 

Anne's  initial  perception  was  "kindergarten  teachers  don't 

teach,"  at  least  not  like  she  had  taught  third  grade. 

Third  grade  was  so  different.  .  .  .  You  have  45 

minutes  for  math  ...  45  minutes  for  English. 

...   It's  real  broken  up .  .  .  .  You  [teach]  more 

academics.  (0-1.17) 

Anne  was  also  uncomfortable  with  the  noise  and  chaos  that  she 

perceived  to  be  a  part  of  teaching  kindergarten. 

I  love  it  quiet,  and  I  love  .  .  .  structure.  .  .  . 
I'm  not  much  for  chaos,  and  I'm  not  much  into 
clutter.   That's  what  I  don't  like  about 
kindergarten.   (0-1.14) 

As  Anne  struggled  to  develop  a  new  understanding  of  the 

teacher's  role  in  learning,  she  began  to  recognize  the  many 

concepts  kindergarten  children  needed  to  learn.   "[Many]  of 

these  children  have  never  .  .  .  counted  with  their  parents.  . 

.  .  [They]  have  [no]  concept  of  counting  .  .  .  [and  their] 

parents  haven't  .  .  .  [taught]  them  colors"  (0-1.3).   She 

realized  that  "these  [children]  were  just  as  smart  as  other 

children.  .  .  .  [It's  just  that]  they  haven't  been  exposed 

[to]  as  much"  (1-4.13).   Anne  found  it  rewarding  to  teach 

children  of  a  lower  socioeconomic  background  and  concluded 

that  it  was  important  to  teach  them  basic  skills.   Yet,  she 

also  recognized  that  many  of  her  children  had  never  been  read 

to  either.   In  addition  to  teaching  basic  skills,  she 

believed  she  had  to  help  children  develop  a  love  of  reading. 
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Anne's  perceptions  of  her  class  assignment  reinforced 
her  aims  to  help  students  learn  tested  skills  and  develop  a 
"love  for  reading."   Yet,  her  perceptions  of  teaching 
kindergarten  also  seemed  to  fuel  the  tensions  in  her  beliefs 
about  learning  and  the  teacher's  role  in  the  learning 
process . 
Norms  of  Hoi  1 paialitv 

Little  (1982)  concluded  that  schools  typified  by  norms 
of  collegiality,  schools  where  teachers  collaboratively 
discuss  and  evaluate  their  practices  in  order  to  improve 
instruction,  support  teachers'  continued  professional  growth. 
Researchers  who  have  analyzed  beginning  teachers'  experiences 
have  found  that  beginning  teachers'  interactions  with  their 
colleagues  influence  their  teaching  practices  and 
perspectives,  their  perceptions  of  their  success,  their 
professional  growth,  and  their  satisfaction  with  teaching 
(Goodman,  1987;  Kilgore  et  al . ,  1990;  Wildman  et  al.,  1989). 
Anne's  perceptions  of  school-wide  norms  of  collegiality  were 
shaped  by  her  beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  in  the 
workplace  and  influenced  her  interactions  with  colleagues. 

During  her  first  year,  Anne  perceived  that  the  teachers 
in  her  school  maintained  collegial  relationships  and  worked 
collaboratively.   When  she  began  teaching  kindergarten,  she 
discovered  that  the  kindergarten  teachers  worked  in 
isolation.   Although  little  time  was  available  for  the 
kindergarten  teachers  to  collaborate,  she  concluded  that 
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working  independently  was  their  preference.   However,  Anne's 

beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  in  the  workplace  influenced 

her  to  persevere  in  constructing  norms  of  collegiality  for 

herself  despite  the  relative  isolation  she  initially 

perceived. 

During  her  first  year,  Anne  indicated  that  she  easily 

gained  the  support  and  assistance  of  other  teachers  in  her 

school.   She  collaborated  with  three  novice  third-grade 

teachers  as  they  struggled  to  understand  school  policies  and 

accepted  teaching  practices.   Anne  established  a  strong 

collaborative  relationship  with  these  teachers. 

I  kind  of  muddled  my  way  through  last  year  and  I 
did  o.k.  because  our  team  was  real  close  and  [that] 
really  helped  me.   We  helped  each  other  because  we 
were  all  pretty  new.  ...  We  were  all  in  the  same 
boat,  and  we  all  knew  how  [the  other]  felt  ...  so 
we  were  always  running  to  each  other  with  ideas. 
(I-D 

Anne  noted  that  she  could  approach  "almost  any  teacher"  and 

attributed  the  cohesiveness  of  the  faculty  to  the  commitment 

they  shared  to  improving  the  lives  of  the  disadvantaged 

children  in  their  school.   However,  most  of  Anne's  support 

and  assistance  came  from  her  fellow  third-grade  teachers. 

When  Anne  was  reassigned  to  teach  kindergarten,  she 

quickly  discovered  that  support  and  assistance  were  not 

readily  available.   Norms  of  collegiality  did  not  seem 

prevalent  among  the  kindergarten  teachers .   Anne  observed 

that  their  interactions  were  inhibited  by  time  constraints. 

I  don't  think  they're  being  closed  intentionally. 
I  think  a  lot  of  it  is  how  our  day  is  set  up,  too. 
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I  mean  .  .  .  our  only  break  is  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  that's  it  for  the  whole  day.  .  .  . 
That's  the  only  thing  with  kindergarten,  you  don't 
have  the  time  to  just  sit  and  talk  ...  or  get 
things  done.   (1-1.8-9) 

Consistent  with  her  belief  that  teachers  learn  from  each 

other,  Anne  did  not  settle  for  the  isolation  she  initially 

perceived.   Lack  of  time  to  talk  informally  with  the  other 

kindergarten  teachers  did  not  inhibit  her.   Despite  her 

observation  that  the  kindergarten  teachers  worked  in 

isolation,  Anne  sought  them  out  to  discuss  her  questions 

about  appropriate  teaching  practices.   She  approached 

kindergarten  teachers  both  inside  and  outside  of  her  school. 

She  began  by  observing  the  other  kindergarten  teachers  in  her 

school  and  asking  them  questions. 

I've  been  asking  the  other  kindergarten  teachers  a 
lot  more  than  I  did  at  the  beginning.   Just  real 
basic  things  like  .  .  .  [tell  me  about  this]  craft 
activity,  or  what  are  you  doing?   [Though]  they 
teach  a  lot  differently  than  I  do,  at  least  I'm 
getting  something.  (1-2.17) 

She  engaged  in  conversations  with  other  teachers  about 

their  beliefs  and  practices  whenever  the  opportunity  was 

available — during  lunch  and  occasionally  during  the  school 

day.   Although  many  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  shared  their 

practices,  Anne  determined  that  some  advice  was  not  helpful. 

Eventually,  she  created  her  own  network  of  colleagues. 

Anne's  network  included  teachers  both  inside  and  outside  her 

school.   An  examination  of  Anne's  criteria  for  choosing 

colleagues  reveals  her  efforts  to  construct  her  own  norms  of 
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collegiality  and  highlights  her  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the 
teacher  in  school . 

Anne  used  three  criteria  when  choosing  teachers  with 
whom  to  discuss  her  concerns .   Although  not  always 
consciously,  Anne  searched  for  teachers  who  were  like 
herself.   First,  she  was  drawn  to  those  who  were  reflective. 
These  teachers  were  willing  to  engage  in  professional 
dialogue.   She  saw  them  as  open-minded  and  interested  in 
implementing  alternative  practices.   Anne  was  looking  for 
teachers  who  would  collaborate  in  taking  risks.   Second,  Anne 
looked  for  teachers  who  had  a  similar  level  of  experience. 
Third,  Anne  searched  for  teachers  who  shared  similar  beliefs — 
the  importance  of  quiet  and  orderly  classrooms,  and  a 
commitment  to  whole  language  practices. 

Reflective  teachers.   Anne  was  primarily  interested  in 
teachers  who  were  willing  to  question  and  discuss  their 
practices  and  experiment  with  alternative  strategies.   These 
characteristics  were  consistent  with  her  beliefs  about  the 
role  of  the  teacher  in  school.   While  teaching  third  grade 
Anne  regularly  met  with  Lisa,  another  third-grade  teacher  who 
was  open-minded  and  willing  to  experiment  with  alternative 
practices.   At  the  beginning  of  her  second  year,  Anne  had 
difficulty  locating  a  kindergarten  teacher  who  questioned 
traditional  teaching  practices.   She  believed  that  the  other 
kindergarten  teachers  were  not  inclined  to  discuss  and 
question  their  beliefs  and  practices.   Lisa,  on  the  other 
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hand,  enjoyed  thinking  about  and  trying  out  new  instructional 
strategies . 

[Together  Lisa  and  I]  would  work  things  out,  and  we 
would  hash  things  out,  and  then  try  [something 
new].   If  it  worked,  it  worked,  and  if  it  didn't, 
we  would  hash  it  out  together.   It  was  really  good 
because  we  would  both  bring  ourselves  into  it. 

(1-2.4) 

Lisa  and  Anne  supported  each  other  as  they  experimented 

with  their  teaching.   Anne  perceived  that  other  teachers  were 

less  willing  to  question  and  experiment.   For  example,  Polly 

(another  kindergarten  teacher)  attended  a  workshop  on  whole 

language  during  the  year  but  was  unmoved. 

[Polly  has]  been  teaching  eight  years  or  so.   She's 
not  really  open  to  new  ways  of  teaching.  She's 
comfortable  with  the  way  she  teaches  and  that's  how 
she's  going  to  teach.   (0-1.36) 

When  Anne  approached  other  kindergarten  teachers,  she 

was  looking  for  specific  teaching  practices  she  could  use  in 

her  class.   More  specifically,  however,  Anne  searched  for 

teachers  who  offered  more  than  simple  answers  to  direct 

questions  about  particular  practices  or  activities.   Anne  had 

difficulty  locating  a  kindergarten  teacher  in  her  school  who 

would  engage  in  such  conversations.   However,  Anne  continued 

approaching  the  other  kindergarten  teachers  and  noted  her 

frustrations . 

[They  will  tell  me  about  their]  activity  centers 
.  .  .  and  opening  exercises  .  .  .  they'll  answer 
those  kinds  of  things,  but  they  don't  say,  "Well 
...  I  do  this  and  then  sometimes  I  do  this"  .  .  . 
They  don't  go  beyond.  .  .  .  [They  look  at  me  like, 
"What  else  do  you  want?]   I  answered  your 
question."  (1-1) 
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Although  Anne  received  some  support  from  other  teachers  when 
they  suggested  practices,  she  was  not  satisfied.   Anne 
implemented  numerous  practices  she  obtained  from  the  other 
kindergarten  teachers  in  her  school,  yet  she  continued  to 
express  frustration  with  their  responses  to  her  questions. 

A  month  after  the  whole  language  workshop,  Anne 
discovered  Cindy,  a  kindergarten  teacher  who  was  "more  open" 
and  "still  defining  what  she's  trying  to  do."  As  the  year 
progressed,  Anne  approached  Cindy  to  discuss  concerns  and 
information  she  had  gathered  through  reading  professional 
books  and  journals  and  attending  workshops . 

Equal  level  of  experience.   Anne  believed  an  equally 

experienced  colleague  would  enable  her  to  learn  and  grow  with 

another  teacher  as  she  had  done  with  Lisa  the  year  before. 

My  friend  Lisa  and  I  .  .  .  basically  .  .  .  were  at 
the  same  level  of  teaching.  ...  We  worked 
together  well  because  we  had  the  same  philosophies. 
We  also  had  the  same  .  .  .  timelines  as  far  as 
teaching  goes .   [When  one  of  us  had  a  problem  the 
other  thought],  "Oh  yeah,  that  makes  sense"  or,  "I 
don't  understand  this."  And  we  would  figure  it  out 
together.  (0-3. 30) 

Cindy  was  the  kindergarten  teacher  who  was  not  only 

closest  to  Anne's  experience  level  but  also  willing  to 

discuss  alternative  practices.   Anne  commented, 

I'm  trying  to  get  [Cindy]  to  [go  to]  TAWL . 
[Because]  if  I  get  someone  to  go  with  me,  and  we 
learn  things  together,  it  will  be  a  lot  easier. 
(1-2.10) 
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Anne  repeatedly  approached  Cindy  about  attending  TAWL 

meetings  together.   Late  in  the  school  year,  Cindy  agreed  to 

attend  a  meeting  with  Anne. 

Anne  felt  that  Sally  was  also  "supportive  .  .  .  but  as 

far  as  me  feeling  like  ...  we  can  do  this  together  I  want 

someone  else"  (0-3.31).   It  seemed  to  Anne  that  Sally  was 

more  experienced  and  as  a  consequence  she  was  unable  to 

understand  Anne's  concerns  and  questions. 

Sally  is  so  far  beyond  me  .  .  .  I'll  tell  her  a 
problem  I'm  having  and  ...  I  don't  think  she 
understands  why  I'm  having  these  problems.   [She 
must  think]  "How  can  you  be  having  these  problems? 

'Cause  this  is  how  you  do  it,  plain  and  simple." 

(1-5.25) 

Shared  beliefs.   Primarily,  Anne  was  drawn  to  teachers 
who  shared  her  commitment  to  implementing  whole  language. 
However,  she  also  considered  whether  or  not  the  teacher 
maintained  a  quiet  and  orderly  classroom. 

Anne  wanted  quiet,  order,  and  control  in  her  classroom 

and  sought  out  teachers  who  shared  this  preference.   During 

the  week  she  was  given  by  her  principal  to  prepare  for  her 

move  to  kindergarten,  Anne  observed  three  kindergarten 

teachers  in  her  school.   Anne  noted  the  following  about  a 

kindergarten  teacher  she  did  not  observe: 

Her  kids  are  always  wild.  ...  So  I  just  said, 
"Forget  that,"  because  I  don't  like  kids  to  be  wild 
so  ...  I  just  didn't  waste  my  time.  ...  [It 
was]  too  chaotic  for  me.   I  know  I  wouldn't  last  a 
day  in  this  room.   It's  just  a  personal  thing.   I 
couldn't  handle  it.  (0-2.11-12) 
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Anne's  need  for  quiet  and  order  made  her  hesitant  to  approach 

Sally  for  support  and  assistance.   She  perceived  Sally  as 

disorganized  and  thought  her  class  was  noisy  and  too  active. 

She  commented,  "I've  been  in  her  room  and  it's  .  .  .  hard  to 

walk  [through  it]  sometimes." 

Although  Anne  identified  quiet  and  orderly  classrooms  as 

an  important  criterion  in  selecting  colleagues,  a  common 

interest  in  implementing  whole  language  became  the 

discriminating  factor.   For  example,  at  the  end  of  her  first 

year  Anne  made  plans  with  Lisa  to  meet  over  the  summer  to 

design  their  curriculum.   They  wanted  to  reduce  the  amount  of 

paperwork,  increase  student  engagement  in  learning 

activities,  implement  centers,  and  integrate  the  curriculum. 

We  had  just  gotten  a  new  reading  series,  so  we  were 
trying  to  figure  out  how  we  could  work  that  in  but 
not  teach  solely  from  it  like  we  had  done  before. 
And  we  were  trying  to  get  a  lot  more  whole  language 
into  it  .  .  .  more  real  reading.  .  .  .  [We  tried] 
to  make  sure  that  our  curriculum  was  [going  to  be] 
more  exciting.  (1-1.9) 

Among  the  kindergarten  teachers  Anne  noted  that  Cindy 

and  Sally  were  the  only  ones  who  shared  her  perspective. 

Both  Cindy  and  Sally  indicated  that  they  were  interested  in  a 

whole  language  approach.   Anne  sensed  that  Cindy  perceived  a 

similar  dilemma  about  how  they  were  teaching  the  alphabet. 

She's  kind  of  like  where  I  am.  When  I  told  her  I 
had  dropped  doing  the  letter  of  the  week,  she  was 
kind  of  like,  yeah,  I  kind  of  am,  too.  .  .  .  [So] 
she's  feeling  really  frustrated,  too.  (1-3.18) 
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Anne  recognized  that  Cindy  was  open-minded  and  shared 

similar  concerns,  but  Sally's  beliefs  and  practices  were 

closer  to  her  own. 

Out  of  all  the  teachers  out  there,  [Sally  is]  the 
one  whom  I  agree  with  the  most  on  how  the  kids  are 
being  taught.  (1-3.17) 

Yet,  throughout  the  year  Anne  was  ambivalent  about 

approaching  Sally  for  support  and  assistance.   "Sally  .  .  . 

goes  so  much  beyond  what  I'm  ready  for,  what  I  feel  capable 

of"  (1-2.4),  Anne  confided.   Though  no  one  teacher  met  all  of 

Anne's  criteria,  Anne  identified  Cindy  and  Sally  as  being  the 

most  supportive. 

Colleagues  who  met  Anne's  criteria.   Anne  wanted  to  find 
an  open-  and  like-minded  colleague  at  a  similar  level  of 
experience  with  whom  she  could  question  her  beliefs  and 
practices.   She  searched  for  a  colleague  who  would  engage  in 
professional  dialogue  and  provide  support  for  taking  risks  as 
she  attempted  to  implement  the  beliefs  and  values  she  had 
taken  from  her  teacher  education  program.   A  shared 
commitment  to  the  whole  language  approach  emerged  as  the  most 
significant  criterion  in  choosing  a  colleague. 

Cindy  was  the  closest  to  meeting  Anne's  criteria.   Cindy 

was  open-minded  and  expressed  concerns  similar  to  Anne's. 

Cindy  listened  to  Anne's  talk  about  workshops,  books,  and 

classroom  experiments.   On  one  occasion  Anne  approached  Cindy 

with  her  concerns  about  teaching  the  alphabet: 

I  was  telling  her  how  I  had  learned  what  different 
teachers  were  doing  about  the  alphabet  [at  a  TAWL 
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conference  I  had  attended] ....  She  was  telling 
me  .  .  .  she's  feeling  uncomfortable  with  [teaching 
the  alphabet]  too,  and  she's  going  to  try  to  get 
away  from  [focusing  on  the  letters]  but  she  doesn't 
know  how.   She  wants  to  meet  with  me  and  talk  about 
it  more.  (1-2.10) 

Though  Cindy  and  Anne  shared  similar  concerns,  as  Anne 

put  it,  "neither  one  of  us  had  any  answers."   Cindy  was 

unable  to  provide  the  support  and  assistance  Anne  needed.   A 

month  later  Anne  reported  that  Sally  was  the  teacher  she 

approached  most  often  for  support  and  assistance.   Sally  was 

the  only  teacher  in  her  school  who  could  suggest  practices 

consistent  with  the  whole  language  philosophy. 

Of  all  the  teachers  out  there  [Sally's]  .  .  .  the 
one  I  go  to  the  most  at  this  point .   I  used  to  go 
to  others  .  .  .  but  I'm  even  getting  away  from 
that.  (1-3.17) 

Anne  needed  more  than  someone  who  was  willing  to  discuss 
her  concerns  and  more  than  "just  practices."   Anne  was  in 
search  of  practices  which  were  consistent  with  her  aims  and 
beliefs.   Sally  was  the  only  teacher  at  her  school  who  was 
implementing  a  whole  language  approach.   Though  Anne 
repeatedly  lamented  the  fact  that  Sally  "was  so  far  beyond 
[her]  in  experience,"  Anne  was  able  to  discuss  her  beliefs, 
workshop  experiences,  professional  readings,  and  appropriate 
practices  with  Sally. 

TAWL  teachers.   Anne  also  recognized  that  the 
kindergarten  teachers  she  interacted  with  during  TAWL 
meetings  met  her  criteria;  however,  these  teachers  were  not 
based  in  her  school.   Anne  relied  primarily  on  the 
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kindergarten  teachers  she  had  met  through  TAWL  for  whole 

language  practices,  support  for  risk  taking,  and  confirmation 

of  her  beliefs  about  learning  and  appropriate  teaching 

practices.   For  example,  Anne  noted  that  many  times  it  was 

easier  for  her  to  understand  Julie's  descriptions  of 

practices  than  Sally's  or  other  more  experienced  TAWL 

teachers . 

She  would  explain  things  a  lot  more  clearly  to  me. 
.  .  .  [She  was]  more  systematic  in  telling  me  how 
to  do  things.   It  was  a  lot  clearer  in  my  mind. 
(1-2.6) 

Through  TAWL  Anne  met  two  kindergarten  teachers  who  shared 

her  beliefs,  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  question  their 

approach,  and  discussed  their  practices  at  a  level  Anne  could 

understand.   Anne  questioned  and  observed  these  teachers. 

They  not  only  confirmed  her  perception  that  there  is  more 

freedom  to  implement  whole  language  in  kindergarten  than  at 

any  other  grade  level  but  also  answered  her  questions  about 

appropriate  teaching  practices. 

To  summarize,  despite  Anne's  perception  that  the 

kindergarten  teachers  worked  in  isolation,  she  actively 

constructed  a  network  of  colleagues  and  established  her  own 

norms  of  collegiality .   Her  network  included  both  third-grade 

and  kindergarten  teachers  in  her  school.   During  her  second 

year  of  teaching  she  approached  kindergarten  teachers  from 

other  schools  whom  she  met  through  a  local  support  group  for 

teachers  of  whole  language.   When  identifying  potential 

colleagues,  Anne  considered  three  criteria.   Her  first 
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criterion  was  whether  or  not  the  teacher  was  reflective.   Was 
the  teacher  open-minded,  like-minded  and  a  risk  taker?  Was 
the  teacher  willing  to  engage  in  professional  dialogue? 
Second,  Anne  looked  for  teachers  who  were  equally 
experienced.   Finally,  she  searched  for  teachers  who  shared 
her  beliefs  and  aims.   Anne  considered  whether  or  not  the 
teacher  had  a  quiet  and  orderly  classroom.   Most  importantly, 
Anne  viewed  her  colleagues  as  a  source  of  teaching  practices. 
In  particular,  Anne  was  searching  for  teachers  who  could 
provide  practices  consistent  with  the  whole  language 
philosophy.   In  her  search  Anne  discovered  that  Sally  came 
the  closest  to  meeting  her  criteria.   Anne's  interactions 
with  other  teachers  influenced  her  perceptions  of 
kindergarten  norms  of  teaching  practice. 
Norms  of  Teaching  Practice 

Zeichner  and  Tabachnick  (1985)  concluded  that  technical 
control  (e.g.,  instructional  materials,  curriculum 
guidelines)  was  a  strong  and  pervasive  influence  on  some 
beginning  teachers'  practices  and  perspectives,  while  other 
beginning  teachers  altered  or  ignored  such  constraints. 
Goodman  (1987)  indicated  that  school-wide  norms  regarding 
teachers'  use  of  the  standardized  curriculum,  their 
participation  in  curricular  decision  making,  and  preparation 
time  strongly  influenced  beginning  teachers'  curricular  and 
instructional  autonomy.   Anne's  perceptions  of  school-wide 
norms  of  teaching  practice  (e.g.,  instructional  materials, 
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common  teaching  practices,  testing)  were  shaped  by  her 
perspective  and  influenced  her  decisions  about  practice. 
Through  her  observations  and  discussions  with  other 
teachers  in  her  school,  Anne  perceived  two  significant  norms 
of  teaching  practice — a  school-  and  county-wide  focus  on 
skill  instruction  and  testing  and  a  tolerance  for  alternative 
practices.   Although  the  focus  on  basic  skills  reinforced 
some  of  Anne's  aims  and  her  entering  beliefs  about  the 
teaching  and  learning  process,  the  skills  emphasis  also 
frustrated  her  efforts  to  become  a  full-fledged  whole 
language  teacher.   However,  her  perception  that  a  tolerance 
for  alternative  practices  existed  supported  her  persistence 
in  implementing  whole  language  practices. 

Anne  indicated  that  learning  goals  were  determined  by 
the  school  district's  skill  checklist,  and  skills  were 
frequently  tested.   Skill  instruction  was  reinforced  during 
weekly  kindergarten  team  meetings  when  teachers  designated 
focus  skills.   For  example,  for  the  first  nine  weeks  the 
kindergarten  teachers  emphasized  "speaking  [in]  a  complete 
sentence  .  .  .  [introducing  two]  letters  of  the  alphabet  a 
week  .  .  .  and  rhyming  words"  (0-3.7).   The  kindergarten 
teachers  reinforced  the  importance  of  alphabet  recognition 
when  they  noted  that  skill  in  letter  recognition  would 
prepare  the  children  for  their  work  on  the  computer  keyboard 
in  Writing  to  Read.   (Writing  to  Read  is  a  computer  program 
that  teaches  phonetic  sounds  through  drill  and  practice . ) 
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Anne  perceived  that  all  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  in  her 

school  taught  alphabet  letters  in  isolation  and,  as  a 

consequence,  found  little  support  for  her  commitment  to 

introducing  letters  within  a  meaningful  context. 

All  the  teachers  [here  use  the]  "letter-of-the- 
week"  [approach]  ....  Here  I  was  with  all  my  big 
ideas  .  .  .  and  I'm  lost  because  .  .  .  all  the 
other  teachers  [are  using  this  approach].   (0-2.2) 

Many  of  the  learning  activities  Anne  included  during  the 

first  nine  weeks  of  school  were  consistent  with  the  focus 

skills  and  influenced  by  available  instructional  materials. 

Initially,  Anne  perceived  her  room  as  full  of  teaching 

materials . 

I  have  all  this  stuff  .  .  .  physical  stuff,  all 
around  me  .  .  .  [and]  I  feel  like,  "Gosh,  I  could 
be  using  this  but  I  don't  know  how  to  use  it  yet" 
(0-3.16).  .  .  .  All  these  learning  games  ...  my 
room  is  full  of  oodles  of  stuff  ...  it  [is]  just 
a  matter  of  organizing  them  and  figuring  out  how  to 
use  them.   (1-3.16) 

Anne  noted  that  some  of  the  teaching  activities  she  included 

were  determined  by  the  materials  available  in  the  room. 

The  idea  of  how  to  present  the  lesson,  a  lot  of  the 
[times]  it  just  happens  to  be  the  materials  [that] 
I  have  (1-5.9).  .  .  .  [Like]  on  Wednesday  I  played 
a  learning  game  with  ...  a  bee  and  a  duck  .  .  . 
and  we  had  pictures  of  different  things  .  .  .  that 
started  with  "b"  and  "d"  .  .  .  and  they  had  to 
match  them  up.   (0-1.19) 

Anne  began  by  trying  to  organize  and  incorporate  all  of 

the  materials  she  found  in  her  room  into  her  curriculum. 

Many  of  the  available  materials  were  theme-oriented,  Gesell- 

based  games  made  by  the  kindergarten  teachers,  and  Anne's 

aide,  Mrs.  Jones,  during  the  previous  school  year.   The 
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Gesell-based  games  introduced  isolated  skills  and  were  more 

consistent  with  Anne's  entering  beliefs  about  the  learning 

process.   However,  as  Anne  continued  to  read,  learn,  and 

think  about  her  beliefs  and  practices  and  their  consistency 

with  a  whole  language  approach,  she  began  to  view  this 

abundance  of  materials  differently. 

There's  a  lot  of  different  kinds  of  alphabet 
letters  .  .  .  but  not  the  kinds  of  things  I'm 
dying  for  (1-2.14).  .  .  .  There's  not  a  lot  of 
puppets  .  .  .  [or]  flannel  board  things  to  tell 
stories  .  .  .  [or]  dramatic  stuff,  and  I  want  to 
get  more  into  that.   (0-2.5) 

While  she  modified  some  materials,  others  she  ignored  or  used 

minimally.   For  example,  Anne  added  magnetic  strips  to  the 

backs  of  materials  designed  as  a  seriation  game  so  that  the 

children  could  use  them  like  a  flannel  board  and  retell  the 

story   Goldilocks  and  fchfl  Three  Bears.   In  addition,  Anne 

purchased  a  few  basic  materials,  like  chart  paper,  that  she 

perceived  as  being  essential  to  a  whole  language  approach. 

Although  Anne  continually  modified  her  practices,  her 

concerns  about  letter  recognition  persisted.   Anne  said  that 

the  district's  testing  practices  pressured  her  to  "teach  the 

letters. " 

They  have  to  take  these  tests  starting  in  January. 
We  test  them  [in]  this  special  book.  ...  In  order 
to  go  on  to  the  next  grade,  they  must  pass 
[certain]  skills  .  .  .  [such  as]  recognizing 
letters,  naming  common  objects,  following 
directions,  [and]  speaking  in  complete  sentences. 
(0-3.9) 

My  classroom  observations  revealed  that  testing  pressure 
and  available  materials  did  influence  Anne's  teaching 
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practices  and  her  learning  goals.   On  several  occasions  Anne 
noted  that  the  learning  activities  Mrs.  Jones,  her  aide, 
provided  at  her  morning  center  were  designed  to  have  children 
practice  particular  skills  that  would  be  tested  soon,  such  as 
numeral  recognition  with  flashcards.   In  addition,  I  observed 
that  Anne  included  a  brief  "tell-and-practice"  session  during 
each  morning  group  time.   For  example,  one  morning  Anne  held 
up  attribute  blocks  and  called  on  children  to  name  their 
color  and  shape.   Although  these  practices  were  inconsistent 
with  her  goal  to  implement  whole  language,  they  were 
consistent  with  her  aim  to  help  children  learn  tested  skills 
and  her  entering  beliefs  about  the  teaching  and  learning 

process . 

Despite  testing  pressure,  Anne  perceived  that  allowances 
for  variety  and  creativity  in  teaching  practices  existed. 
She  only  had  to  be  sure  that  children  met  a  minimum  standard 
of  mastery. 

You  have  the  freedom  to  teach  how  you  want  to 
teach,  as  long  as  [the  children]  get  those 
minimums,  which  are  very,  very  minimum.   [Then] 
you're  all  set.  (1-2.13) 

An  interview  with  Lisa  in  May  supported  Anne's 

perception  that  the  "continuum  of  skills  .  .  .  controlled 

everything  in  the  curriculum."   In  addition,  Lisa  also 

indicated  that  it  was  up  to  the  individual  teacher  to 

determine  how  objectives  were  met  and  available  curriculum 

materials  were  used:   "[There's  room  for]  flexbility  .  .  . 

the  kids  just  have  to  pass  the  tests." 
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Anne  observed  that  most  of  the  teachers  in  her  school 

employed  traditional  teaching  practices.   Although  all 

kindergarten  teachers,  except  Sally,  used  the  traditional 

"letter-of-the-week"  approach  and  journals,  Anne  realized 

"Everybody  .  .  .  [uses]  the  work  journals,  but  everybody  does 

them  in  a  different  way"  (0-1.18).   Anne's  observations  of 

other  teachers  in  her  school  and  her  attendance  at  TAWL 

meetings  and  workshops  confirmed  her  perception  that  it  was 

possible  to  implement  alternative  practices  in  kindergarten. 

For  example,  after  attending  a  mini-conference  sponsored  by 

TAWL,  Anne  explained  to  me  how  her  perception  was 

strengthened. 

I  was  concentrating  on  going  mainly  to  kindergarten- 
type  sessions,  and  it  was  really  exciting  to  see 
all  the  different  ways  you  can  do  it.   All  the 
different  ways  you  can  teach  it.   It's  a  lot  more 
creative,  and  you're  not  bound  so  much  by  the  text 
or  getting  through  this  part  of  the  book  .  .  . 
[like  I  was]  in  third  grade.   (1-2.13) 

Anne's  interactions  with  the  other  kindergarten  teachers 
in  TAWL  strengthened  her  belief  that  kindergarten  children 
can  learn  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  without  focusing  on  one 
or  two  letters  per  week  in  isolation.   These  interactions 
encouraged  Anne  to  adopt  alternative  alphabet-teaching 
practices . 

Prevailing  norms  of  teaching  practice  and  available 
curriculum  materials  were  consistent  with  Anne's  entering 
beliefs  about  the  learning  process  and  the  teacher's  role  in 
learning.   However,  Anne  did  not  passively  accept  and 
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implement  common  teaching  practices.   Although  she  received 
support  for  her  perception  that  space  for  alternative 
teaching  practices  existed  in  kindergarten,  Anne's  use  of 
skill-based  materials  and  practices,  and  a  county-wide 
emphasis  on  testing  skills  frustrated  her  efforts  to  become  a 
whole  language  teacher. 
Working  with  an  Aide 

Most  often  researchers  note  that  teachers  work  in 
isolation  (Dreeben,  1973;  Feiman-Nemser  &  Floden,  1986)  . 
Early  childhood  teachers,  however,  are  more  likely  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  another  teacher  or  aide.   Yet, 
the  nature  and  quality  of  this  interaction  has  rarely  been 
discussed.   Although  working  with  an  aide  has  not  emerged  as 
a  significant  workplace  variable  in  previous  studies  of 
teacher  socialization,  Anne's  perceptions  of  her  interactions 
with  her  full-time  aide,  Mrs.  Jones,  emerged  as  a  significant 
influence  on  her  curricular  and  instructional  decision 
making . 

Anne's  interactions  with  Mrs.  Jones  reinforced  the 
tensions  between  Anne's  entering  beliefs  about  the  learning 
process,  the  teacher's  role  in  learning,  appropriate 
practices,  and  her  emerging  beliefs  about  teaching  and 
learning  in  kindergarten.   Although  Mrs.  Jones'  learning  aims 
and  teaching  practices  were  consistent  with  Anne's  entering 
beliefs,  her  assessments  of  student  learning  provided  support 
for  Anne's  whole  language  practices  and  emerging  beliefs. 
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Despite  occasional  supportive  comments,  Anne's  need  to  appear 
in  control  inhibited  her  from  experimenting  with  alternative 
approaches  when  Mrs.  Jones  was  in  the  classroom. 

Mrs.  Jones  had  worked  with  a  traditional  kindergarten 
teacher  the  previous  year  and  consistently  implemented  a 
"tell  and  practice"  approach  to  teaching  isolated  skills  at 
her  center  each  morning.   Occasionally  Anne  would  adopt  Mrs. 
Jones'  suggestions.   At  other  times,  however,  Anne  noted  that 
Mrs.  Jones  suggested  practices  that  were  inconsistent  with 
whole  language.   For  example,  Mrs.  Jones  suggested  that 
children  could  copy  short  rhymes  off  the  chalkboard  to 
practice  handwriting,  a  practice  that  she  had  observed  while 
working  with  the  traditional  kindergarten  teacher  during  the 
previous  year.   Anne  indicated  that  many  times  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  Mrs.  Jones'  suggestions. 

As  described  in  her  teaching  perspective,  Anne  had  a 
strong  need  to  be  in  control  of  her  classroom.   Whenever  Mrs. 
Jones  was  in  the  room,  Anne's  need  to  appear  in  control  was 
magnified.   "I  think  having  another  adult  in  the  room  always 
[makes  me]  conscious  of  what  I'm  doing.   I  let  it  dictate 
[what  I  do]  more  than  I  should"  (1-2.1).   Therefore,  Anne  was 
rarely  spontaneous  and  did  not  feel  comfortable  altering 
practices  when  Mrs.  Jones  was  present.   "I  was  [always]  more 
concerned  [about]  making  sure  I  stayed  with  [my  lesson 
plans]"  (1-2.1).   The  pressure  Anne  felt  became  obvious  to 
both  Anne  and  me  when  Mrs .  Jones  was  out  of  the  classroom  for 
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two  weeks  in  the  fall.   It  was  during  that  time  that  Anne 

approached  Sally  for  advice  on  journal  writing,  and 

Sally  volunteered  to  demonstrate  her  approach  in  Anne's 

classroom. 

My  aide  was  sick  .  .  .  for  two  weeks  .  .  .  but  it 
ended  up  being  a  positive  experience  because  .  .  . 
I  was  able  to  .  .  .  change  some  of  the  ways  I  was 
teaching.  .  .  .  That's  when  Sally  came  in.  .  .  . 
She  knew  I  was  feeling  [really]  frustrated.   And  it 
ended  up  all  kind  of  falling  into  place.  (1-3.7) 

Anne  noted  that  when  Mrs.  Jones  first  returned  she  did  not 

"really  agree"  with  the  new  approach  to  journals.   Anne  also 

indicated  that  Mrs .  Jones  had  warned  her  earlier  about 

approaching  Sally  for  support  and  assistance  because  of 

Sally's  tendency  to  be  competitive. 

Anne  commented  that  Mrs.  Jones'  experiences  with  a 

traditional  kindergarten  teacher  the  previous  year  influenced 

her  perceptions  of  Anne's  approach  to  teaching  kindergarten. 

Though  Mrs.  Jones  maintained  a  skill-based  approach  to 

teaching  and  learning  and  questioned  what  Anne  was  doing  on 

occasion,  she  also  communicated  that  she  thought  Anne  was 

successful . 

Mrs.  Jones  doesn't  really  agree  with  a  lot  of 
things  I  do,  I  can  tell.   And  she  thinks  they're 
really  off-the-wall  kind  of  things.   And  yet,  she 
tells  me  all  the  time  that  these  kids  are  really 
catching  on.   So  something  I'm  doing  must  be  right. 
(1-5.27) 

Such  comments  reassured  Anne  when  she  wrestled  with  the 

tensions  in  her  teaching  perspective.   Generally,  Mrs.  Jones' 
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assessment  of  student  learning  reinforced  Anne's  commitment 
to  whole  language . 
Administrative  Style 

Researchers  who  have  examined  teacher  socialization, 
effective  schools,  and  professional  learning  have  suggested 
that  administrative  style  strongly  influences  a  school's 
professional  culture  and  teacher  decision  making  (Goodman, 
1987;  Hayes  &  Ross,  1989;  Hord,  1988;  Kilgore  et  al.,  1990; 
Little,  1982;  Rosenholtz,  Bassler,  &  Hoover-Dempsey,  1986; 
Veal,  Clift,  &  Holland,  1989;  Wildman  &  Niles,  1987;  Zeichner 
&  Tabachnick,  1985) .   While  some  administrative  styles  are 
characterized  as  being  directive,  controlling,  rigid, 
nonsupportive,  and  rule-oriented,  others  are  typified  as 
being  collegial,  collaborative,  supportive,  and  having 
clearly  defined  expectations  for  student  learning  and 
behavior.   Anne's  perceptions  of  adminstrative  style  were 
shaped  by  her  perspective  and  supported  decisions  about 
practice  and  her  beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  in  the 
workplace . 

During  her  first  year,  Anne  perceived  her  principal  as 
being  supportive  of  her  teaching  philosophy  and  approached 
him  often  to  engage  in  professional  dialogue  and  gain  his 
support.   However,  Anne's  perceptions  of  her  principal 
changed  during  her  second  year.   Although  he  was  supportive 
of  her  curricular  and  instructional  decisions,  and  her  need 
to  observe  and  interact  with  other  teachers,  Anne  concluded 
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that  he  was  also  somewhat  controlling  and  directive.   She 

believed  that  he  had  coerced  her  into  teaching  kindergarten. 

Anne's  principal  provided  support  for  her  need  to 

continue  her  professional  learning  throughout  her  first  two 

years  of  teaching.   He  provided  time  for  her  to  observe  other 

teachers,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  school,  participated 

in  professional  dialogue,  and  supported  her  interests  in 

whole  language.   For  example,  when  the  principal  decided  to 

move  Anne  to  a  kindergarten  position  during  the  third  week  of 

school,  he  gave  her  a  week  to  prepare  herself.   During  that 

time  Anne  observed  and  questioned  several  of  the  kindergarten 

teachers.   In  addition,  the  principal  allowed  her  to  take 

off  a  day  from  her  teaching  to  observe  two  of  the 

kindergarten  teachers  she  had  met  through  TAWL.   Anne 

perceived  her  principal  as  being  supportive  of  such  requests: 

If  I'm  still  having  a  hard  time  in  two  or  three 
weeks  [with  teaching  kindergarten],  then  I'm  sure 
he  would  give  me  [a  day] .  .  .  .He'd  even  give  me  a 
["temporary  duty  elsewhere"  day]  to  go  out  to 
another  school  if  I  really  wanted  [to  observe]  a 
great  kindergarten  teacher.  (1-1.13) 

Anne  cultivated  the  support  she  received  from  her 

principal.   Anne  perceived  him  as  being  both  supportive  and 

approachable  and  repeatedly  engaged  him  in  professional 

dialogue  throughout  her  first  two  years  of  teaching.   Through 

these  discussions,  the  principal  was  made  aware  of  Anne's 

interest  in  whole  language.   The  principal's  awareness  of 

Anne's  commitment  to  the  whole  language  philosophy  led  him  to 

occasionally  approach  her  for  her  opinions: 
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He  knows  that  I'm  whole  language,  that  I  want  to 
be.   I'm  not  there  yet,  but  I  want  to  be.   He  asked 
me  if  he  had  made  a  mistake  .  .  .  deciding  last 
year  to  go  developmental.   I  told  him  I  didn't 
really  think  he  made  a  mistake,  I  think  we  just 
ought  to  consider  going  all  three  ways  .  .  . 
developmental  .  .  .  Writing  to  Read  .  .  .  and  whole 
language  .  .  .  and  I  said  we  should  definitely  get 
more  whole  language  in  there.  .  .  .  Then  he  wanted 
me  to  share  what  I  had  learned  at  the  conference. 
(1-2.11) 

Anne  indicated  that  her  principal  provided  further 

support  for  her  commitment  to  whole  language  by  sponsoring 

her  attendance  at  the  Wright  Group  workshop.   Soon  after  the 

workshop,  Anne  made  plans  to  approach  the  principal  with  a 

request  to  replace  the  mandated  classroom-management 

inservice  with  a  day  to  prepare  materials  discussed  at  the 

whole  language  workshop. 

I'm  going  to  try  to  talk  to  my  principal  and  see 
if  he'll  let  me  and  Sally  and  Polly  .  .  .  get 
inservice  on  what  we  learned  at  the  Wright  Group 
conference.  ...  He  wants  us  to  spend  the  day 
making  all  these  games  .  .  .  for  a  developmental 
kindergarten  .  .  .  which  we  can  do  in  conjunction 
with  the  whole  language,  I  think.   (1-2.10) 

Though  the  principal's  support  for  Anne's  interest  in  whole 

language  was  clear,  Anne  also  believed  that  the  principal 

offered  her  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  Wright  Group 

workshop  to  appease  her  after  coercing  her  to  move  to 

kindergarten. 

During  her  first  year  of  teaching,  Anne  indicated  that 

her  principal  was  visible  and  supportive.   She  indicated  that 

this  had  changed  during  her  second  year.   He  rarely  observed 

in  her  classroom,  and  she  seldom  had  time  to  engage  him  in 
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discussions  about  her  beliefs  and  practices.   However,  she 

also  attributed  this  change  in  their  professional 

relationship  to  his  knowledge  of  her  unhappiness  with 

teaching  kindergarten.   Anne  had  expressed  to  him  prior  to 

her  move  to  kindergarten  her  uneasiness  about  working  with 

kindergarten  children  and  her  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the 

grade  change.   She  told  him,  "I'll  do  it  my  best  but  ...  I 

feel  more  comfortable  in  third  [grade]"  (1-1.5).   Anne 

stated,  "I  think  it  was  the  only  choice  he  had  .  .  .  and  I 

did  it  because  [it]  was  best  for  the  kids"  (1-1.4).   As  a 

result  of  this  incident  and  Anne's  perception  that  she  was 

manipulated  into  teaching  kindergarten,  she  concluded  that 

even  though  the  principal  was  supportive,  she  also  had  "to 

watch  out"  for  herself.   Anne  noted, 

Last  year  I  didn't  see  anything  negative  about  him 
at  all — it  was  all  positive.   And  now  I'm  beginning 
to  see  more  negative.  .  .  .I'm  glad  I  work  for  him 
[but]  I  also  think  he  could  be  more  open-minded, 
too.   Once  he  makes  a  decision  .  .  .  that's  the 
final  call. 

Anne's  recognition  that  she  needed  to  "look  out  for 

herself"  was  displayed  midway  through  the  school  year  when 

she  approached  him  with  contract  in  hand  about  the  right  of 

all  teachers  to  a  specified  number  of  planning  hours. 

Because  Anne  perceived  her  principal  as  approachable  and 

supportive,  she  approached  him  to  point  out  that  all  of  the 

kindergarten  teachers'  planning  time  had  been  deleted  when  he 

decided  to  discontinue  the  morning  supervision  of  the 

kindergarten  children  in  the  cold  gym  during  the  winter 
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months.   Anne  believed  that  available  time  to  interact  with 
other  teachers  and  plan  their  lessons  was  imperative  to 
teachers1  continued  professional  growth.   The  loss  of  this 
time  upset  her  greatly.   Though  her  principal  was  surprised 
by  Anne's  assertiveness,  they  worked  together  on  a 
compromise . 

Anne  concluded  that  her  principal  was  controlling  and 
directive.   However,  she  also  continued  to  believe  that  he 
was  approachable  and  supportive.   He  supported  Anne's 
professional  growth  and  her  struggle  to  become  a  whole 
language  teacher. 

To  summarize,  the  tensions  resulting  from  the 
inconsistencies  in  Anne's  teaching  perspective  and  practices 
were  influenced  by  her  perceptions  of  five  workplace 
variables — class  assignment,  norms  of  collegiality,  norms  of 
teaching  practice,  interaction  with  her  aide,  and  the 
administrative  style  of  the  principal.   However,  these 
variables  did  not  simply  influence  Anne  to  adopt  particular 
practices  or  interact  with  teachers  in  particular  ways  or  at 
particular  times.   Anne's  response  to  each  of  these  variables 
was  influenced  by  her  teaching  perspective  and  her 
assessments  of  student  learning.   Anne  constructed  support 
for  her  need  to  engage  in  professional  dialogue  through  her 
interactions  with  other  teachers  and  her  principal.   While 
school-wide  norms  of  teaching  practice  and  Anne's 
interactions  with  Mrs.  Jones,  other  teachers,  and  her 
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principal  were  primarily  consistent  with  her  entering  beliefs 
about  the  learning  process  and  the  teacher's  role  in 
learning,  Anne  was  able  to  cultivate  support  for  her 
commitment  to  whole  language  practices. 

Anne's  Context  for  Professional  Socialization 

Anne's  context  for  professional  socialization  was 
influenced  by  the  inconsistencies  in  her  teaching  perspective 
and  her  perceptions  of  workplace  variables.   In  turn,  this 
context  influenced  Anne's  decisions  about  teaching  practices 
as  she  struggled  to  become  a  whole  language  teacher.   Despite 
the  inconsistencies  within  her  aims  for  student  learning  and 
her  beliefs  about  the  teaching  and  learning  process,  Anne  was 
able  to  maintain  her  commitment  to  whole  language.   Her 
beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  workplace 
facilitated  her  continued  professional  growth,  decisions 
about  appropriate  teaching  practices,  and  her  efforts  to 
become  a  whole  language  teacher.   In  this  section  I  summarize 
the  interactions  between  Anne's  teaching  perspective  and  her 
perceptions  of  workplace  variables  and  the  influence  of  this 
interaction  on  her  decisions  about  practice  and  professional 
growth. 
Aims  and  Perceptions  of  Workplace  Variables 

Anne  identified  a  variety  of  aims  for  student  learning, 
some  that  were  consistent  with  the  whole  language  philosophy 
and  others  that  were  in  conflict  with  her  goal  to  become  a 
whole  language  teacher.   Those  aims  that  were  consistent  with 
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a  skill-based  approach  to  teaching  and  learning  were 

supported  by  Anne's  perceptions  of  her  class  assignment, 

school-wide  norms  of  teaching  practice,  and  her  interactions 

with  her  aide.   Anne  discovered  that  the  children  in  her 

class  had  mastered  few  basic  skills  and  concluded  that  they 

needed  direct  instruction  in  concepts  such  as  colors,  shapes, 

and  counting.   In  addition,  available  curriculum  materials 

and  common  teaching  practices  were  skill-based,  and  student 

mastery  of  basic  skills  was  frequently  tested.   Finally, 

Anne's  interactions  with  her  aide,  Mrs.  Jones,  reinforced  her 

aim  to  help  children  acquire  skills. 

Although  her  perceptions  of  her  class  assignment  and 

school-wide  norms  of  teaching  practice  reinforced  her  aims 

associated  with  helping  children  learn  basic  skills,  Anne 

also  perceived  support  for  her  aims  associated  with  whole 

language.   Anne  recognized  that  if  the  children  in  her  class 

were  to  become  literate,  they  needed  to  have  more  experiences 

with  books  and  meaningful  written  communication.   In 

addition,  her  perception  that  tolerance  for  alternative 

approaches  existed  within  her  school  provided  support  for  her 

aims  to  help  children  "learn  to  love  reading"  and  become 

confident  writers,  and  her  use  of  whole  language  practices. 

Beliefs  about  the  Teaching  and  Learning  Process  and 
Perceptions  of  Workplace  Variables 

Anne's  struggle  to  resolve  the  inconsistencies  in  her 

beliefs  about  the  teaching  and  learning  process  were 

frustrated  by  her  perceptions  of  school-wide  norms  of 
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practice  and  her  interactions  with  Mrs.  Jones.   Essentially, 
Anne  entered  teaching  believing  children  learn  when  teachers 
transmit  information  and  children  practice  isolated  skills. 
However,  she  was  committed  to  becoming  a  whole  language 
teacher  which  required  her  to  demonstrate  skills  and 
strategies  within  a  meaningful  context  and  facilitate 
children's  interactions  with  whole  texts. 

Anne  sensed  the  inconsistencies  in  her  beliefs  about  the 
teaching  and  learning  process  as  she  struggled  to  resolve  her 
teaching  dilemmas.   She  perceived  that  teaching  kindergarten 
and  becoming  a  whole  language  teacher  required  her  to  become 
a  different  kind  of  teacher —  a  role  with  which  she  was  not 
comfortable.   Anne  once  stated,  "I  feel  like  .  .  .  the  way  I 
have  to  teach  has  to  become  so  different,  and  I  have  to  learn 
how  to  teach  a  different  way"  (0-1.22) . 

Anne's  commitment  to  whole  language  practices  and  her 
dilemma  of  how  to  teach  the  alphabet  were  in  part  derived 
from  her  coursework  in  elementary  PROTEACH.   However,  her 
struggle  to  adopt  practices  for  teaching  the  alphabet  within 
a  meaningful  context  was  frustrated  by  her  perceptions  of 
significant  workplace  variables — teachers  were  introducing 
two  letters  per  week,  her  closet  was  full  of  games  for 
teaching  letter  recognition,  her  aide  preferred  traditional 
teaching  practices,  and  letter  recognition  was  an  essential 
skill  for  promotion  to  first  grade.   Anne  also  had  a  strong 
personal  need  for  quiet,  control,  and  order  that  influenced 
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her  to  adopt  some  prevalent  practices  and  available  materials 

that  were  consistent  with  her  desire  to  maintain  control  over 

teaching  and  learning  in  the  classroom. 

Yet,  Anne  continued  to  seek  out  support  for  her 

commitment  to  whole  language  practices.   She  discovered  that 

a  tolerance  for  alternative  approaches  existed  as  long  as  she 

ensured  that  her  students  mastered  the  basic  skills.   In 

addition,  she  discovered  one  other  kindergarten  teacher  who 

shared  her  beliefs  about  appropriate  practices  and  another 

who  was  also  beginning  to  question  the  tradition  of  teaching 

two  letters  per  week.   Through  TAWL,  she  met  two  other 

kindergarten  teachers  who  shared  her  commitment  to  teaching 

letters  within  a  meaningful  context.   Finally,  Anne  perceived 

that  her  principal  supported  her  efforts  to  implement  whole 

language  practices,  and  Mrs.  Jones  observed  that  students 

were  learning  despite  Anne's  use  of  "off-the-wall"  practices. 

Beliefs  about  the  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  the  Workplace  and 
Perceptions  of  Workplace  Variables 

Anne  entered  teaching  with  clear  beliefs  about  the  role 

of  the  teacher  in  the  workplace.   She  had  a  strong 

inclination  to  construct  a  network  of  colleagues  with  whom 

she  could  question  and  discuss  teaching  practices.   Anne  was 

also  a  teacher  who  continually  reflected  on  her  teaching 

practices,  her  aims,  and  her  impact  on  student  learning,  an 

inclination  that  was  reinforced  during  PROTEACH.   She  said, 

"Every  day  I  go  in  and  it's  like,  'What  am  I  going  to  do? 

What  am  I  trying  to  accomplish  here?'"  (1-5.14).   Anne  took 
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responsibility  for  making  decisions  about  teaching  practice, 
and  informed  such  decisions  by  continuing  to  read 
professional  books  and  journals  and  attending  workshops.   Her 
assessments  of  student  learning  and  her  observations  of 
student  engagement  supported  her  inclination  to  continually 
question,  evaluate,  and  alter  her  practices. 

Despite  her  perception  that  the  kindergarten  teachers 
worked  in  isolation,  Anne  constructed  a  network  of 
colleagues.   Her  propensity  to  be  reflective  influenced  her 
to  seek  out  colleagues  like  herself.   Anne  sought  out  those 
who  were  open-minded  and  introspective,  shared  similar 
beliefs  about  appropriate  practices,  perceived  similar 
dilemmas,  and  were  somewhat  equally  experienced  so  that  they 
could  support  each  other  in  taking  risks  with  alternative 
practices . 

Finally,  Anne  perceived  her  principal  as  supportive  and 
approachable.   From  her  principal  she  received  support  for 
her  need  to  observe  and  question  other  teachers  and  to 
continue  her  professional  learning.   Together  they  discussed 
Anne's  interest  in  whole  language.   In  addition,  he  sponsored 
Anne's  attendance  at  a  whole  language  workshop. 

To  summarize,  though  Anne  was  continually  plagued  with  a 
"skills-versus-whole-language"  tension  in  her  teaching,  an 
intuitive  and  unarticulated  pressure,  she  persisted  in 
maintaining  her  commitment  to  the  whole  language  approach. 
Anne's  context  for  professional  socialization  influenced  her 
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to  adopt  an  eclectic  array  of  practices,  some  consistent  with 
whole  language  and  others  more  closely  associated  with  a 
skill-based  approach,  as  she  sought  to  achieve  her  aims  for 
student  learning.   Her  conclusions  during  an  interview  in 
January  indicated  her  awareness  of  this  conflict:   "Basically 
I  was  trying  to  stay  away  from  isolating  the  letters,  but  I 
was  still  trying  to  teach  the  alphabet  .  .  .  that's  the 
problem"  (1-5.21).   Anne  perceived  herself  as  a  curricular 
and  instructional  decision  maker  and  continually  questioned 
her  practices  as  she  strove  to  become  a  better  teacher. 


CHAPTER  V 
BECKY:   "BONDING  THESE  KIDS  TOGETHER  AS  A  GROUP" 

Becky  was  an  English  teacher  in  her  second  year  of 
teaching  at  an  inner-city  sixth-grade  and  kindergarten 
center.   The  sixth-grade  students  were  bussed  from  around  the 
city,  resulting  in  a  mix  of  students  from  differing  economic, 
social,  and  ethnic  backgrounds.   The  sixth-grade  center  was 
organized  into  three  academies,  with  approximately  130 
students  and  four  subject-area  teachers — science,  math, 
social  studies,  and  English.   In  addition  to  teaching  a 
subject  area,  teachers  taught  reading  and  spelling  to  their 
homeroom  classes.   Within  each  academy,  homeroom  classes 
rotated  among  the  four  subject  areas  and  homeroom. 

Becky  taught  social  studies  her  first  year  and  English 
her  second  year.   Patricia,  the  science  teacher  in  Becky's 
academy,  was  Becky's  most  significant  colleague  during  her 
first  year  of  teaching.   During  the  summer  between  her  first 
two  years,  Becky  was  assigned  to  a  new  academy.   Patricia  was 
the  science  teacher  on  Becky's  new  team.   The  other  team 
teachers  were  Rose  (math)  and  Beth  (social  studies) . 

In  this  chapter  I  analyze  Becky's  practices  and 
perspectives  during  her  second  year  of  teaching.   I  draw 
heavily  on  interviews  with  Becky  and  classroom  observations. 
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Becky's  comments  and  my  conclusions  are  supported  by 
interviews  with  Patricia,  one  of  Becky's  teammates.   In 
this  chapter  I  describe  Becky's  (a)  teaching  practices, 

(b)  teaching  perspective  and  its  influence  on  her  practices, 

(c)  perceptions  of  workplace  variables  and  their  influence  on 
her  teaching  practices,  and  (d)  context  for  professional 
socialization . 

Bfir.ky's  Teaching  Practices 

Becky  began  her  second  year  believing  "I  can  make 

[English]  fun,"  despite  the  warnings  of  other  teachers. 

People  warned  me  when  I  started.  .  .  .  They  said, 
"You're  going  to  be  the  most  hated  teacher  in  the 
academy  because  every  kid  hates  English."  (0-3.23) 

Throughout  the  year  she  used  "fun,  hands-on,  and  interesting" 

alternatives  to  teaching  the  skills  designated  in  the 

textbook.   She  wanted  to  "spice  up"  her  English  lessons  "so 

that  they  would  not  be  everyday  or  mundane"  (0-2.1). 

Everything  you  teach  can't  be  exciting,  but  [I]  do 
as  much  as  [I]  can  to  make  it  exciting.   For 
instance,  pronouns  .  .  .  how  interesting  are 
pronouns?!   They're  routine,  they're  boring, 
they're  dull.   [So]  I've  tried  to  [teach  them  with] 
games.  (1-4.11) 

Becky's  observations  of  student  engagement  verified  the 
need  for  a  creative  approach.   Many  times  her  students  were 
bored  with  the  material. 

They're  there  for  like  the  first  two  minutes  and 
they  .  .  .  totally  tune  out  to  what's  going  on  in 
class.  ...  I  think  they're  bored.   A  lot  of  it  is 
so  routine  and  so  rote  [because]  they've  [studied 
it  before] .   (0-2.4) 
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She  recognized  that  written  practice  exercises  stifled 

children's  creative  and  critical  thinking.   Becky's 

discussions  with  her  students  supported  her  beliefs. 

A  lot  of  them  have  told  me  .  .  .  all  I've  ever  done 
is  skilpak  pages  .  .  .  which  is  sad.  .  .  .  These 
kids  can't  think  on  their  own.   It's  like  "hand  me 
a  ditto  and  I'm  fine,  but  don't  give  me  an 
assignment  where  I  have  to  think  critically  on  my 
own."   (0-1.18) 

Becky  relied  on  the  teacher's  guide  to  determine 
objectives  and  suggest  alternative  strategies.   "It's  not 
that  difficult  really,  if  you  use  the  book"  (0-3.22).   She 
also  collected  ideas  for  activities  from  other  teachers  both 
inside  and  outside  of  her  academy.   Her  practices  were 
typified  by  fun,  hands-on  activities  and  games,  meaningful 
alternatives,  purposeful  approaches,  and  cooperative  learning 
experiences . 

Becky  preferred  the  fun  alternatives  suggested  in  the 

teacher's  guide  to  the  traditional  written  practice 

exercises.   For  example,  for  a  lesson  on  subject  pronouns, 

Becky  chose  a  riddle-writing  activity. 

Sample  riddle  written  on  the  chalkboard: 
He  was  a  colonial  patriot. 
He  was  a  silversmith. 
He  rode  from  Boston  to  Concord. 

He  spread  the  word  that  the  British  were  coming. 
Who  was  tie.? 
(November  Classroom  Observation) 

She  explained  why  she  chose  this  activity: 

I  thought  that  would  be  fun  to  do  with  these  kids 
because  ...  we  had  just  finished  nouns  and  the 
kids  .  .  .  know  what  a  noun  is  .  .  .  and  it ' s 
pretty  much  the  same  with  pronouns ....  This 
stuff  is  boring  to  them.  .  .  .  This  gives  them 
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something  fun  to  do,  but  it  still  teaches  them  what 
a  subject  pronoun  is.   (0-3.5) 

Becky  also  sought  ideas  for  fun  activities  and  games 

from  other  teachers.   When  she  approached  other  teachers,  she 

told  them  which  skill  she  was  working  on  and  solicited  ideas 

for  fun  activities,  games,  and  group  projects. 

You  can  tell  [other  teachers]  what  you're  teaching 
.  .  .  like  [I'll  say  I'm  introducing]  adjectives. 
.  .  .  [And  the  teacher]  will  say,  "That's  a  really 
good  subject  to  do  games  with  .  .  .  like  twenty 
questions."  ...  I  would  have  never  thought  of 
that.  ...  I  mean  I  might  have,  [but  it  would] 
have  taken  me  years.   (1-5.34) 

Patricia  and  Rose  occasionally  shared  ideas  for  English 

lessons — "[they  taught]  English  before  and  they  have  some 

good  ideas  .  .  .  they  help  sometimes."   For  example,  Becky 

tried  the  following  hands-on  activity  suggested  by  Patricia. 

We  were  learning  about  what  a  sentence  is  and  what 
a  sentence  is  not.  .  .  .  Patricia  [suggested]  the 
sentence  strips.  .  .  .  She  told  me,  "Make  them 
write  sentences  and  put  them  on  strips  and  hang 
them  up  in  the  room."  ...  I  gave  them  all 
sentence  strips,  and  I  gave  them  colored  markers 
and  [they]  .  .  .  wrote  sentences.   And  then  .  .  . 
as  a  class  we  decided  [which]  .  .  .  was  a  sentence 
and  [which]  .  .  .  was  not.  .  .  .  The  kids  loved 
doing  it.  (0-2 . 10;O-3 .24) 

Occasionally,  Becky  created  her  own  lessons.   For 

example,  she  had  her  students  look  at  a  story  in  their 

reading  book  and  "pick  out  all  of  the  pronouns  on  the  page." 

She  stated,  "It  made  it  a  lot  more  interesting  than  just 

saying,  well,  here's  a  page  in  [your  English]  book,  do  it" 

(1-4.11) . 
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It  was  important  to  Becky  to  help  her  students 

understand  the  purpose  of  her  lessons.   She  wanted  them  to 

know  why  a  particular  skill  was  important. 

Whenever  I  find  a  real-life  example  that  I  can  show 
these  kids,  I  try  to  incorporate  it  because  I  know 
they  sit  around  and  say,  "What  in  the  world  are 
they  teaching  me  this  for?"   (0-1.15) 

For  example,  she  chose  an  alternative  activity  suggested  in 

the  teacher's  guide  for  a  lesson  on  abbreviations.   Her 

students  read  classified  ads  and  wrote  out  the  words  for  the 

abbreviations.   She  wanted  her  students  to  understand,  "You 

will  have  to  read  [these  ads]  one  day  to  get  a  job,  or  buy  a 

house"  (0-1.15) .   She  explained  the  purpose  to  her  students: 

Becky:   So  when  you're  wondering,  "Good  grief!   Why 
do  we  need  to  learn  about  abbreviations  anyway? 
Who  gives  a  rip?"   It's  because  when  you  sit  down 
to  read  the  classifieds  you  need  to  know  how. 
Sally? 

Sally:   [Abbreviations  are]  smaller  so  you  won't 
use  as  much  room. 

Becky:   Yes,  because  you  pay  by  the  letter  and  are 
charged  for  each  day  you  run  the  ad.   A  lot  of 
information  is  put  in  just  a  few  letters. 
(September  Classroom  Observation) 

The  librarian  offered  suggestions  that  were  particularly 

appealing  to  Becky  because  they  presented  skills  within  a 

meaningful  context  that  emphasized  a  purpose  for  learning  the 

skill.   For  example,  she  suggested  that  Becky  review 

capitalization  by  having  her  students  look  at  maps  and  answer 

questions  about  "dates,  places,  and  countries."   Becky 

extended  their  practice  of  capitalization  by  designing 

another  purposeful  and  meaningful  activity.   She  had  her 
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students  write  directions  from  their  homes  to  the  school. 

Becky  explained  the  relevance  of  this  activity  to  her 

students  when  she  discussed  the  importance  of  giving  good 

directions. 

I  read  over  your  directions  to  get  to  [the  school] 
and  I  was  so  thankful  I  didn't  have  to  follow  them. 
...  I  thought,  "Boy,  if  a  bus  driver  had  to 
follow  these,  man,  [he'd]  end  up  on  the  other  side 
of  the  county!"   So,  on  your  bus  ride  home,  write 
down  [the  names  of  the  streets  and  buildings  you 
pass],  or  sit  down  with  your  parents  or  [someone  on 
the  school  bus]  and  write  it  down.   Some  of  you 
wrote  things  like:   "Go  to  River  Street  to  1-30  to 
16th  Street."   Which  way?   If  you  go  south  you're 
heading  to  Main  Street.   [Students  laugh.]   If  you 
go  left  instead  of  right  you  end  up  [downtown] . 
[Students  laugh.]   This  is  what  I  mean  by  a  set  of 
directions . 
(September  Classroom  Observation) 

Becky's  conversations  with  her  students  also  reveal  the 
strong,  positive  rapport  she  had  established  with  them.   Many 
times  I  observed  Becky  teasing  and  laughing  with  her 
students . 

On  another  occasion,  the  librarian  suggested  introducing 
"persuasive  paragraphs"  by  having  students  compare  different 

texts . 

She  gave  me  magazines  from  the  library,  and  we  had 
to  compare  magazine  articles  and  newspaper 
articles.  .  .  .  She  said  they're  very  different, 
and  they're  written  in  very  different  styles.  .  .  . 
And  the  kids  discussed  the  differences  in  the  way 
things  were  written.   (1-2.8) 

Becky  preferred  activities  such  as  those  suggested  by 

the  librarian  because  they  presented  skills  within  a 

meaningful  context.   Occasionally,  she  modified  textbook 

lessons  to  make  them  more  meaningful  for  her  students.   For 
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example,  she  realized  that  her  students  would  have  more  to 
say  if  they  wrote  about  topics  that  were  personally 
meaningful . 

We  were  supposed  to  be  writing  this  week  .  .  .  that 
was  what  was  in  the  book  .  .  .  and  I  just  chose  to 
go  about  it  in  a  different  way.  .  .  .  The  English 
book  gave  the  topics  to  write  on  .  .  .  and  I 
thought  why  hassle  with  that,  when  they're  probably 
not  going  to  know  a  whole  lot  about  these  five 
topics  anyway?  .  .  .  [Besides]  it's  easier  to  write 
about  something  you  know  about  and  .  .  .enjoy.   So 
[I  had  them  choose  their  own  topics  for  their 
writing] .   (1-1.16) 

Becky  reported  that  although  the  other  English  teachers 

used  traditional  practices,  they  occasionally  offered  some 

interesting  ideas.   For  example,  Mr.  Parrish,  an  English 

teacher  in  another  academy,  suggested  that  Becky  could  have 

her  students  design  and  produce  original  stationery  and 

envelopes  for  letter  writing  and  write  letters  to  Becky's 

mother.   Becky  thought  the  idea  "was  a  .  .  .creative  touch" 

and  found  that  "the  kids  loved  it."  Writing  letters  to  her 

mother  provided  a  meaningful  context  to  practice  their 

letter-writing  skills. 

In  addition  to  seeking  out  alternative  approaches  that 

embedded  skills  within  a  meaningful  context,  Becky  preferred 

strategies  that  encouraged  children  to  work  together  to 

achieve  a  common  goal.   For  example,  Becky  implemented  a 

writing  activity  suggested  by  another  English  teacher  that 

culminated  as  a  "community  effort." 

One  kid  would  write  the  first  paragraph  and  then 
they  would  have  to  exchange  papers  with  a  neighbor. 
Then,  that  kid  would  pick  up  and  go  on  with  the 
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next  [paragraph] .   And  they  traded  papers  all  the 
way  around  the  room.   We  read  the  stories  out  loud 
and  the  kids  loved  it.   (0-3.23) 

In  addition  to  teaching  skills,  Becky  participated  in 

academy-wide  thematic  units.   For  example, 

Beth  [the  social  studies  teacher]  has  been  doing  a 

unit  on  castles  .  .  .  and  Patricia  was  going  to 

talk  about  how  to  construct  it  [in  science],  and 

Rose  was  going  to  do  the  measurements  [in  math], 

and  I  [was  going]  to  get  them  to  write  about  life 

in  a  castle  .  .  .  what  kinds  of  things  went  on. 
(0-3.7) 

In  November,  she  organized  another  thematic  activity. 

Students  worked  cooperatively  to  write  a  story  and  paint  an 

accompanying  mural.   The  stories  and  murals  were  later 

displayed  in  the  hallway  of  the  academy. 

Although  Becky  valued  activities  that  encouraged 

children  to  work  together  and  modified  lessons  to  require 

collaboration,  there  were  occasions  when  she  was  less  clear 

about  how  collaboration  supported  the  acquisition  of  skills, 

For  example,  after  writing  papers  on  self-selected  topics, 

Becky  had  her  students  edit  their  pieces  with  a  partner. 

Although  this  activity  was  consistent  with  her  belief  that 

collaboration  facilitates  learning  and  helps  establish  a 

sense  of  community,  Becky  was  unsure  about  how  to  teach 

children  to  engage  in  this  process. 

I'm  going  to  have  to  go  back  and  set  up  rules  for 
that  next  time.  .  .  .  That  didn't  go  at  all  like  I 
had  hoped.  ...  [I  thought  that  they  would]  just 
exchange  papers  [and]  correct  the  mistakes.  .  .  . 

[I  didn't]  expect  them  to  find  all  of  the  mistakes, 
but  they  didn't  do  as  well  as  I  had  hoped. 

(1-1.16) 
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Calkins  (1986)  has  advocated  teacher  modeling  by  editing 

pieces  in  front  of  the  class  and  demonstrations  of  the 

process  through  conferences  with  individual  children  about 

their  pieces.   When  children  repeatedly  observe 

demonstrations  and  actively  participate  in  editing 

conferences,  they  learn  to  take  responsibility  for  editing 

their  own  pieces  for  punctuation,  grammar,  and  spelling  by 

collaborating  with  others.   Becky  had  neglected  this 

important  step. 

Finally,  occasional  warnings  by  other  English  teachers 

also  stimulated  Becky  to  introduce  skills  in  alternate  ways. 

Ms.  Charles,  [another  English  teacher],  told  me, 
"This  is  the  absolute,  number  one,  worst  thing  you 
will  have  to  teach  in  this  nine-week  period  .  .  . 
these  kids  cannot  get  singular  and  plural  nouns. 
They  don't  understand  them.   They  don't  know  how  to 
do  them.  .  .  .  They'll  do  them  wrong  until  they 
leave  here  in  June.  .  .  .  All  you  can  do  is  teach 
it,  teach  it,  teach  it .  .  .  .  They'll  either  get  it 
or  they'll  never  get  it."   (0-2.5) 

As  she  considered  Ms.  Charles'  advice,  Becky  made  plans  to 

teach  the  lesson  "the  opposite  way";  she  would  show  her 

students  "that  they  already  knew  this  stuff."   In  other 

words,  Becky  began  the  lesson  by  showing  her  students  that  as 

readers  and  writers  they  were  familiar  with  the  rules  for 

singular  and  plural  nouns.   This  approach  gave  her  students 

the  confidence  to  apply  the  rules  to  written  practice 

exercises.   Becky  reported  that  the  majority  of  the  children 

mastered  this  skill  and  passed  the  test  at  the  end  of  the 

quarter . 
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Despite  her  attempts  to  present  skills  within  a 

meaningful  and  purposeful  context,  relevant  to  students' 

lives,  Becky  concluded  that  it  was  difficult  to  "spice  up" 

some  skill  lessons. 

Sometimes  I  run  into  lessons  in  English  where 
there's  just  no  way  to  get  [the  students]  involved. 
The  only  way  to  get  it  across  is  to  tell  them  the 
information  and  have  them  do  the  [practice]  work 

.  .  .  like  singular  and  plural  nouns.  .  .  .  The 
only  way  to  do  that  is  to  explain  the  rules  and  to 
be  sure  that  they  understand  them,  and  .  .  .  [then 
have]  them  practice  [it] .   There  really  is  no  way 
to  get  them  out  of  their  seats  and  doing  something. 

(0-2. 10) 

Other  times  Becky  found  it  difficult  to  "find  the  time"  to  do 

fun,  hands-on  activities.   By  December,  Becky  had  decided 

that  students  needed,  in  some  instances,  to  complete  written 

practice  exercises  on  isolated  skills  if  they  were  to  pass 

tests . 

You  just  can't  fit  [the  fun  activities]  in .  .  .  . 
They  have  got  to  have  practice  time,  and  I  guess 
[that  when  the  year  started]  I  didn't  think  that 
they  needed  [to  practice]  as  much  as  they  do,  but 
they've  got  to  have  it.   (0-3.23) 

Becky  began  her  second  year  committed  to  teaching  skills 

by  using  fun,  hands-on  activities.   Whenever  possible,  she 

allowed  students  to  work  cooperatively  to  complete  a  task. 

She  planned  lessons  by  noting  the  skill  in  the  textbook  and 

minimizing  written  practice  exercises.   Ideas  for  activities 

came  from  the  teacher's  guide  and  other  teachers.   Although 

Becky  worked  hard  throughout  the  fall  semester  to  implement 

practices  that  were  fun  and  hands-on,  by  January  she  was 

assigning  more  written  practice  exercises  to  be  completed 
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independently.   She  concluded  that  students'  familiarity  with 

one  another  was  interfering  with  the  completion  of  written 

practice  exercises.   She  indicated  that  she  was  beginning  to 

encourage  collaboration  only  when  it  was  essential  to 

completing  a  task  and  mastering  a  skill.   Becky  acknowledged 

that  this  was  a  pattern:   "I'm  teaching  a  lot  more  skills  now 

than  I  was  at  the  beginning  [of  the  year]"  (1-5.42).   In 

January,  Becky  described  what  had  become  her  routine. 

A  typical  English  class  would  be  a  short  lesson 
[with  me  standing]  up  front  [explaining]  a 
particular  skill,  building  on  what  they  did  the  day 
before,  and  then  doing  some  kind  of  game  or  .  .  . 
[assigning  a]  worksheet.   (1-5.39) 

I  observed  the  same  pattern  in  Becky's  teaching  of 

reading.   She  began  the  year  by  including  many  alternatives 

to  the  skill  worksheets  that  accompanied  the  reading  book. 

For  example,  in  the  fall,  Becky  organized  cooperative  groups 

to  write  short  play  scripts  based  on  part  of  a  story  in  their 

reading  book.   When  the  scripts  were  completed,  students 

performed  them  for  the  class  and  offered  each  other 

constructive  feedback.   On  another  day,  students  drew 

pictures  to  illustrate  their  understandings  of  setting  and 

character.   Sometimes  Becky  used  these  activities  to  "fill  up 

time"  and  keep  pace  with  her  teammates.   "I  get  so  frustrated 

with  [how  slowly  my  teammates  are  moving  through  the 

material],  and  I  just  want  to  go  on  .  .  .  [and]  do  something 

fun  and  exciting  .  .  .  [or]  get  a  project  going  if  we're 

going  to  spend  three  days  on  it"  (0-1.12).   By  January, 
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however,  Becky's  students  were  completing  more  workbook  pages 

to  prepare  for  the  upcoming  reading  test. 

Despite  her  movement  away  from  using  alternative 

practices  to  introduce  skills,  Becky  persisted  in 

occasionally  adapting  textbook  lessons.   For  example, 

immediately  after  Becky  described  her  new  routine  in  English, 

she  explained  how  she  modified  a  textbook  lesson  on  writing 

book  reports. 

We  were  writing  book  reports.  .  .  .  And  I  went  to 
the  library  and  [checked  out  picture  books]  .  .  . 
and  brought  them  in  and  had  them  get  with  a  partner 
and  read  the  book.  .  .  .  They  had  to  come  up  with  a 
written  report  between  the  two  of  them.  .  .  .  They 
read  the  book  to  each  other,  and  then  they  had  to 
write  down  the  author  and  the  title  and  a  brief 
summary  of  the  book.  .  .  .  They  had  to  use  the 
underlining  for  the  title  and  that  kind  of  stuff. 
(1-5.40) 

Becky  designed  the  lesson  so  that  children  worked 

cooperatively  on  an  interesting  task. 

To  summarize,  Becky  began  teaching  English  with  a  belief 

that  she  could  make  it  fun  for  her  students.   Her  ideas  for 

interesting,  hands-on  alternatives  to  teaching  skills  came 

from  other  teachers  and  the  teacher's  guide.   Becky  evaluated 

the  success  of  a  lesson  by  noting  whether  or  not  students 

"loved  it"  and  thought  it  was  fun.   As  the  year  continued  and 

testing  pressures  mounted,  Becky  concluded  that  practice  on 

isolated  skills  would  ensure  student  success  on  tests  and 

began  to  assign  more  written  exercises. 
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Becky's  Teaching  Perspective 

Becky  entered  teaching  committed  to  her  aim  to  establish 
a  sense  of  community  and  implemented  many  teaching  practices 
that  supported  this  aim.   Yet,  she  was  less  clear  about  how 
this  aim  and  related  practices  supported  learning  in  English. 
Becky's  beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning  in  English  were 
less  clearly  defined.   Eventually,  the  inconsistencies  and 
her  lack  of  clarity  about  teaching  and  learning  English 
influenced  Becky's  discomfort  with  her  practices. 

In  this  section  I  examine  the  inconsistencies  in  Becky's 
teaching  perspective.   First,  I  discuss  the  clarity  of  her 
aim  to  establish  a  sense  of  community  and  associated  beliefs 
about  the  teaching  and  learning  process.   Next,  I  describe 
the  lack  of  clarity  in  her  aims  and  beliefs  associated  with 
teaching  and  learning  English.   Finally,  I  reveal  how 
Becky's  beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  in  the  workplace 
influenced  the  development  of  her  teaching  perspective  and 
practices . 
Establishing  a  Sense  of  Community 

Becky  entered  teaching  committed  to  teaching  her 
students  to  care  about,  understand,  and  cooperate  with  one 
another.   Establishing  a  sense  of  community  was  her  primary 
aim.   "I  want  them  to  have  good  social  skills  as  far  as 
getting  along  with  other  people  [and]  relating  to  [other] 
people"  (1-4.8).   Becky  noted  that  her  employment  experiences 
prior  to  teaching  taught  her  to  value  cooperation. 
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You  begin  to  realize.  ...  If  you  don't  have  the 
ability  to  get  along  with  people,  if  you  walk  into 
an  office  and  immediately  turn  everyone  off,  you're 
not  going  to  get  anywhere  because  they  don't  even 
want  to  see  your  face.  .  .  .  I've  seen  a  lot  of 
people  come  in  and  get  a  job  and  last  a  week 
because  they  couldn't  get  along  with  anybody. 
(1-4.8) 

Becky's  commitment  to  creating  a  sense  of  community  was 

further  stimulated  by  an  action  research  project  she 

completed  during  the  final  semester  of  her  elementary 

PROTEACH  program. 

My  research  project  [focused  on]  raising  the  self- 
esteem  of  low  SES  [socioeconomic]  children. 
[During  my  project]  I  noticed  the  [inability  of  low 
SES  and  high  SES  children]  to  relate  .  .  .  [they] 
almost  ran  from  one  another . 

Her  personal  commitment  to  this  goal  was  clear: 

I  just  can't  stand  it  [when]  they  get  to  be  adults 
and  they  [think]  just  because  somebody's  poor 
[he's]  a  horrible  person.   And  that's  what  I'm 
trying  to  teach  these  kids,  that  we're  all  alike 
and  we  all  have  the  same  feelings,  and  the  same 
wants,  and  the  same  likes  and  dislikes.  (0-1. 20) 

Becky  identified  a  second  aim  closely  related  to  her  aim 
of  establishing  a  sense  of  community.   She  wanted  her 
students  to  develop  "positive  thoughts  about  themselves  and 
their  ability  to  learn"  (1-4.8).   She  stated  that  her 
"mission  as  a  teacher"  was  to  enhance  children's  "self- 
concepts  ...  to  show  [her  students]  that  they  are  somebody, 
that  they  count,  and  they  can  be  successful"  (1-4.9).   Becky 
noted  that  some  students  "do  not  have  confidence  in  their  own 
abilities"  (0-2.6).   She  believed  that  developing 
self-confidence  was  often  the  key  to  reaching  children  and 
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motivating  them  to  learn.  Becky  had,  in  part,  derived  this 

aim  from  two  reviews  of  research  she  wrote  in  elementary 

PROTEACH . 

I  read  so  many  articles  about  [children]  .  .  .  who 
have  a  really  good  concept  of  themselves — they  are 
the  ones  whose  parents  have  supported  them  [and] 
said,  "You  can  do  it,"  and  picked  them  up  and 
brushed  them  off  when  they've  failed  and  said, 
"Let's  do  it  again."  Those  kids  are  the  ones  that 
excel.  .  .  .  The  more  that  you  can  build  a 
self-concept,  the  better  the  child  is  going  to  be. 
(1-4.9) 

Becky's  practices  revealed  beliefs  about  learning,  the 
teacher's  role  in  learning,  and  appropriate  practices  that 
were  consistent  with  her  aims  to  establish  a  sense  of 
community  and  build  self-confidence.   She  believed  that  a 
sense  of  community  is  established  when  children  work  together 
to  complete  tasks.   For  example,  "If  I've  seen  [students]  get 
into  some  kind  of  squabble  that  day  .  .  .  I'll  give  them  a 
project  to  do  .  .  .  together.  .  .  .  I'll  pick  them  to  work 
[together]  on  a  bulletin  board"  (1-3.6).   While  teaching 
social  studies  during  her  first  year,  Becky  designed  several 
activities  to  help  children  learn  to  get  along  and  understand 
each  other.   For  example,  she  had  groups  of  students 
representing  three  socioeconomic  levels  serve  as  panel 
members  and  tell  about  their  lives  and  answer  their 
classmates'  questions. 

Becky  used  a  variety  of  practices  to  raise  the 
self-esteem  of  low-achieving  children  and  to  communicate 
that  they  were  valued  members  of  the  community.   She  "gave 
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them  a  lot  of  extra  attention  .  .  .  extra  jobs  in  the 

classroom  .  .  .  like  doing  a  bulletin  board"  (0-3.19). 

Becky  concluded  that  "spending  a  little  bit  more  time  with 

them  .  .  .  taking  five  minutes  out  .  .  .  made  all  the 

difference  in  the  world.   Sometimes  it's  just  that  attention 

that  they  need"  (1-5.11).   She  developed  many  of  the 

practices  she  used  during  her  action  research  project  in 

PROTEACH . 

Becky's  discipline  practices  were  consistent  with  her 

aim  to  nurture  self-esteem.   She  noted  that  it  was  effective 

to  communicate  her  belief  in  a  student's  ability  to  be 

successful  in  her  class. 

It  works  with  a  lot  of  kids  ...  to  pull  them  out 
[in  the  hallway]  and  say,  "You're  special"  or  "I 
really  think  you  can  do  this,  but  you're  not  doing 
your  best."  .  .  .  Letting  them  know  exactly  how  you 
feel  is  very  effective.  (1-5.18) 

Becky  shared  her  success  in  using  this  approach  to  deal  with 
one  student's  academic  problems: 

I  took  him  out  in  the  hall  and  I  told  him,  "Paul,  I 
don't  care  if  you  come  to  my  class  and  sit  back  in 
the  corner  and  ...  do  [nothing]  .  .  .  you  can 
earn  your  F.    But  if  you  want  any  kind  of  decent 
grade,  you're  going  to  have  to  work  for  it."   I 
told  him  that  I  thought  that  he  was  a  smart  boy, 
that  he  could  do  anything  he  wanted  to  do.  .  .  . 
The  next  day  when  he  came  to  class  he  was  sitting 
[up  in  the  front  of  the  class].  (1-5.9-10) 

After  this  discussion,  Paul  became  more  active  in  class  and 

his  grades  improved  dramatically. 
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Becky  became  concerned  when  she  used  discipline 

practices  that  could  damage  a  child's  self-esteem.   For 

example, 

I've  called  a  couple  of  students  down  [in  front  of 
the  class]  and  afterwards  wished  I  hadn't  .  .  . 
[because]  I  totally  embarrassed  them.   And  I  had  to 
take  them  out  into  the  hall  and  say,  "I'm  really 
sorry.   I  didn't  mean  to  embarrass  you,  but  I 
needed  you  to  pay  attention  at  that  particular 
time."   (1-5.25) 

Becky's  teaching  and  management  practices  revealed  that 

she  believed  building  positive  rapport  with  and  among  her 

students  was  an  important  part  of  her  role  in  the  learning 

process  and  supported  her  aim  to  establish  a  sense  of 

community.   For  example,  Becky  acknowledged  a  conflict 

between  her  belief  about  the  importance  of  establishing 

rapport  and  the  way  in  which  she  approached  her  first 

year — "letting  them  know  I  was  the  boss  [and]  the  one  in 

charge  here  and  don't  try  to  challenge  my  authority"  (1-1.3). 

She  began  her  second  year  by  adopting  a  new  approach  that 

communicated  her  sense  of  caring  and  concern  to  her  students: 

This  year  I've  taken  [a]  .  .  .  different  [approach] 
...  I  tried  to  .  .  .  let  them  know  the  reason  we 
[have  these  rules]  ...  is  because  we  care  about 
you  and  your  education.  .  .  .  That  has  made  a 
tremendous  difference.  (1-1.3) 

She  noted,  "Teaching  involves  a  lot  more  than  .  .  . 

English  or  math"  (0-1.5).   Through  her  practices,  she 

communicated  to  her  students  her  confidence  in  their 

abilities  and  how  she  cared  about  them.   She  not  only  "let 

them  see  [her]  as  a  real  person"  but  also  wanted  to  "get  to 
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know  a  personal  side  [of  her  students]  that  otherwise  she 

would  never  get  to  know."   She  noted  that  "it's  good  to  know 

where  they're  coming  from."   A  caring  attitude  and  positive 

rapport  typified  my  observations  of  Becky's  interactions  with 

her  students  and  contributed  to  the  sense  of  community  in  her 

classes . 

Becky  concluded  that  her  efforts  to  establish  a  sense  of 

community  were  successful.   She  stated, 

I  think  it's  working  great.   I  am  just  .  .  .  super 
excited  about  it.   It  makes  teaching  a  whole  lot 
easier  .  .  .  when  you  don't  have  the  discipline 
problems.   [Then]  you  can  get  to  the  teaching  part. 

.  .  .  [I  really  have]  very  few  discipline  problems. 

(1-3.14)   They're  getting  along,  they're  taking 
care  of  one  another.   (1-3.11) 

Patricia  made  similar  observations, 

They  seem  to  all  pretty  much  get  along  together. 

.  .  .  When  we  go  places  together,  they  look  out  for 

each  other. 

Becky's  comments  indicate  that  she  perceived  her  aims  to 

establish  a  sense  of  community  and  build  self-confidence  as 

being  more  closely  associated  with  good  classroom  management 

than  with  student  learning.   Although  her  teaching  practices 

during  her  first  year  revealed  a  connection  between  these 

aims  and  teaching  social  studies,  she  was  less  clear  about 

the  connections  between  her  aim  to  establish  a  sense  of 

community  and  teaching  English.   Becky's  aims  and  beliefs 

about  students'  growth  in  English  were  less  clearly  defined. 

She  was  less  confident  about  literacy  instruction  than  about 

teaching  social  studies. 
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Teaching  and  Learning  in  English 

In  her  first  year  as  an  English  teacher,  Becky 

identified  helping  children  learn  skills  needed  to  pass  tests 

as  her  most  important  aim.   At  the  same  time,  Becky 

recognized  that  many  of  the  practices  she  employed  to 

accomplish  her  aim  of  helping  children  learn  tested  skills 

inhibited  the  development  of  another  important  aim — 

developing  a  love  for  reading  and  writing.   She  viewed 

herself  as  a  reader  and  a  writer,  and  she  wanted  her  students 

to  acquire  similar  interests. 

I  don't  ever  want  them  to  hate  writing.   It's 
something  that  should  be  fun  ...  as  far  as 
creative  writing  and  things.   But  there's  just  not 
a  whole  lot  you  can  do  with  [some  of  these  skills] . 

.  .  .  You've  got  to  memorize  them  and  you've  got  to 
practice  them.   And  that's  frustrating  to  me. 

(0-3.21) 

Becky  was  unclear  about  how  her  preference  for 
alternative  practices  and  her  aims  to  help  children  acquire  a 
love  for  reading  and  writing  might  support  student  success  on 
tests.   Although  she  once  stated  that  she  "was  taught  .  .  . 
the  whole  language  approach  ...  in  college"  and  that  she 
"loves  that  approach"  (an  approach  that  might  have  helped  her 
resolve  the  dissonance  within  her  perspective)  she  was  not 
clear  about  what  this  approach  implied  about  teaching  and 
learning.   She  had  been  exposed  to  whole  language  theory  and 
practice  only  enough  to  recognize  these  as  a  source  of 
alternative  practices.   Becky  noted  that  she  began  teaching 
English  with  limited  information. 
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I  didn't  have  a  whole  lot  in  college  about  writing. 
I  didn't  have  a  whole  lot  in  college  about  English. 
.  .  .I'm  suffering  for  it  now  because  I'm  just 
pulling  from  everywhere.   (0-3.23) 
She  elected  the  "easier"  courses  in  college  and,  as  a  result, 

missed  out  on  "writing  .  .  .  poetry  .  .  .  lots  of  the 
hands-on  stuff"  offered  in  the  other  education  courses.   She 
stated,  "I  have  to  pretty  much  .  .  .  teach  myself"  (1-5.32). 
Becky  believed  that  in  English  children  learned  simple 
skills  before  complex  skills:  "[It  is]  more  structured  .  .  . 
you  have  to  teach  a  certain  amount  everyday  .  .  .  there's 
continuity  all  the  way  through  the  book.  .  .  .  You  can  go 
back  and  review  what  you've  done  before"  (1-1.5).   When  Becky 
questioned  the  textbook,  she  focused  her  concerns  on  the 
sequence  of  skills.   That  is,  she  did  not  question  a  skill- 
based,  textbook-  and  test-driven  approach  to  teaching 
English. 

Sometimes  I  don't  understand  these  books  at  all 
.  .  .  like  in  [English],  I  don't  understand  why 
they  have  this  book  in  this  order.  ...  It  [seems] 
kind  of  backwards  to  me .  .  .  .  Why  not  teach  the 
parts  of  speech  and  then  go  back  and  say,  "O.K., 
now  let's  learn  the  subject  and  the  predicate." 
(1-5.44) 

The  teacher's  role  in  the  learning  process  was  to  review  the 

language  principles  or  rules  introduced  the  day  before, 

explain  the  new  skill,  practice  using  the  new  skill  with 

students,  and  assign  practice  exercises. 

Becky  also  believed  that  children  can  "teach  themselves 

a  lot"  and  that  the  teacher's  role  is  to  offer  students 

"support"  and  tell  them  "they  can  do  it."   "We'd  like  to 
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think  that  they  need  us  to  teach  them,  and  they  do  need  us  to 

explain  some  things  .  .  .  but  they  can  pretty  much  teach 

themselves"  (1-4.9).   Becky's  discussion  of  this  belief  was 

in  reference  to  students'  abilities  to  read  explanations  of 

skills  in  textbooks  and  directions  to  practice  exercises. 

That  is,  Becky  believed  that  students  could  learn  essential 

skills  independently  by  reading  their  textbooks  and  by 

completing  written  practice  exercises.   Yet,  this  belief  was 

inconsistent  with  her  beliefs  about  appropriate  practices. 

Becky  believed  that  children  are  motivated  to  learn  when 

they  are  actively  involved,  interacting  with  others,  and 

having  fun.   According  to  Becky,  "[learning]  needs  to  be  fun 

and  enjoyable  .  .  .  [it  needs  to  be]  interesting.  .  .  .  Kids 

are  not  interested  in  learning  something  dull  and  boring" 

(1-4.11).   Children  will  not  "learn  to  like  reading  [for 

example,  unless]  they  have  something  fun  to  do"  (0-1.11). 

Becky  believed  that  the  teacher's  role  is  to  be  enthusiastic. 

"Don't  teach  something  that  you  hate  yourself.   If  you  hate 

it,  then  find  a  way  to  approach  it  where  you  can  like  it" 

(1-4.11).   According  to  Becky,  the  teacher's  role  is  not  to 

"lecture  [to]  them  all  day"  (1-4.11).   She  stated,  "I  get 

frustrated  sometimes  with  the  people  who  just  use  the 

textbook  and  sit  there  day  after  day  [doing]  page  after  page" 

(1-1.8).   The  teacher's  role  is  to  create  activities  that  are 

fun,  interactive,  purposeful,  and  interesting. 

It  needs  to  be  as  much  hands-on  as  possible.   You 
need  to  let  them  get  down  and  dirty  with  what 
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they're  trying  to  learn.   Don't  lecture  [to]  them 
all  day.   They  won't  retain  very  much.... Try  to 
make  it  out  of  the  ordinary.  .  .  .  Do  as  much  as 
you  can  to  make  it  exciting.   (1-4.11) 

Becky  believed  that  activities  which  embedded  skills 
within  a  meaningful  and  purposeful  context,  and  were  relevant 
to  students'  lives,  were  appropriate  practices  that  students 
enjoyed.   She  always  looked  for  "real-life  examples  to  show 
her  students"  because  she  herself  had  always  questioned, 
"What  is  this  going  to  be  used  for  later  on  in  life?"  when 
she  was  a  student  (0-1.15). 

Becky  valued  fun,  hands-on  activities  that  introduced 

skills  within  a  purposeful  and  meaningful  context  because 

they  relieved  students'  boredom  in  school. 

I'm  more  into  let's  learn  the  basics  and  then  let's 
have  fun  with  it.   Let's  make  it  more  interesting, 
let's  do  something  with  it.  .  .  .1  don't  know 
what's  wrong  with  me  but  I  cannot  stand  pencil-and- 
paper  activities.  .  .  .I'm  trying  to  find 
something  to  get  these  kids  up,  get  them  moving, 
get  them  to  do  something  with  it.   (1-5.31) 

Alternative  practices  were  a  means  for  helping  students 

"achieve  all  that  they  can,  .  .  .  challenging  [them] ,  .  .  . 

expand [ing]  their  minds,  and  [getting  them]  to  think" 

(1-4.2)  . 

Yet,  Becky  was  not  clear  about  how  such  practices 

enhanced  student  learning.   As  the  year  progressed,  she 

concluded  that  fun,  hands-on,  cooperative  learning  activities 

complicated  the  process  of  learning  about  grammar.   Knowledge 

of  grammar  mastered  more  efficiently  when  students  practiced 

them  independently. 
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Without  the  practice,  they  don't  get  what  they're 
supposed  to  be  getting.  .  .  .  They  do  it  fine  while 
you're  doing  it  [with  them],  but  then  a  week  later 
they've  forgotten  what  a  pronoun  is.   So  they  have 
to  have  that  repetition  and  more  repetition. 
(0-3.23) 

As  the  year  progressed,  Becky  began  making  compromises 
with  regard  to  her  teaching  practices.   Although  she 
demonstrated  a  commitment  to  using  alternative  practices,  she 
was  not  clear  about  how  such  practices  influenced  student 
learning  of  tested  skills.   Becky  began  to  view  alternative 
practices  only  as  a  means  for  relieving  students'  boredom  in 
school . 

Becky  experimented  with  a  variety  of  alternative 

practices,  many  of  which  were  consistent  with  a  wholistic 

view  of  learning.   She  included  some  thematic  units  and 

meaningful  writing  projects  and  had  some  sense  that  reading 

novels  aloud  to  her  class  was  important.   For  example,  she 

noted  that  the  characters  in  the  novels  she  read  aloud 

stimulated  student  interest  in  reading. 

A  lot  of  these  kids  [have]  incredible  lives,  and 
this  kid  [in  the  book]  fits  right  in.   And  a  lot  of 
them  [have]  really  enjoyed  the  mysteries.  .  .  .  So, 
if  they  can  start  seeing  their  own  lives  [in  the 
books]  maybe  it'll  make  them  more  interested.  .  .  . 
I'm  .  .  .  trying  to  draw  that  out  of  them  [an 
interest  in  reading].   (0-3.13) 

Although  these  practices  supported  her  aim  to  help  children 

learn  to  love  reading  and  writing,  she  was  less  clear  about 

how  such  activities  would  help  her  students  pass  tests.   Her 

commitment  to  alternative  practices  indicated  that  she  skated 

on  the  edge  of  a  constructivist ' s  or  transactional  view  of 
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teaching  and  learning  (Ross  et  al.,  in  press;  Weaver,  1990). 
Although  she  exhibited  an  underlying  commitment  to  practices 
associated  with  this  philosophy,  her  lack  of  clarity  about 
how  these  practices  helped  children  learn  skills  needed  to 
pass  tests  influenced  her  to  conclude  that  written  practice 
of  isolated  skills  assured  student  success  on  tests. 
Beliefs  about  the  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  the  Workplace 

Becky's  beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  in  the 
workplace  supported  the  compromises  she  made  regarding  her 
teaching  practices,  but  they  did  not  help  her  resolve  the 
inconsistencies  within  her  beliefs  about  the  teaching  and 
learning  process.  By  January,  Becky  had  decided  that  she 
simply  did  not  like  teaching  English;  she  did  not  seem  to 
question  her  approach. 

During  her  first  year,  when  she  was  teaching  social 
studies,  Becky  had  begun  to  view  other  teachers  as  valuable 
resources  for  learning  about  teaching.   Consequently,  in  her 
second  year  when  she  had  been  transferred  to  English,  she 
began  approaching  other  teachers  for  advice.   Although  she 
received  some  support  in  terms  of  practices,  no  one  was 
available  to  help  her  clarify  her  dissatisfaction  with  the 
compromises  she  made  regarding  her  teaching  practices  in 
English. 

Becky  entered  her  first  year  of  teaching  believing 
beginning  teachers  should  be  self-sufficient  and  stick  to 
their  "self-contained  classrooms." 
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Last  year  I  tended  to  think  of  that  as  a  negative 
thing  to  go  and  ask  somebody  how  to  do  something, 
because  you  should  be  smart  enough  to  do  it  on  your 
own.  (1-4.11) 

She  believed  that  it  would  be  a  sign  of  weakness  to  share  any 

questions  or  concerns  with  others  because  "people  are 

watching  you  and  trying  to  analyze  what  you're  doing" 

(1-4.10) . 

I  came  across  as  being  very  self-assured  and  .  .  . 
knowing  exactly  what  I'm  doing.   But  a  lot  of  times 
I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing.   I  was  just 
grasping  in  the  dark,  [thinking] ,  "Oh,  my,  what  is 
this?"   (1-5.37) 

However,  she  also  recognized  that  she  was  "never  going  to 

know  all  the  answers"  (1-5.37).   During  her  first  year,  Becky 

occasionally  interacted  with  the  teachers  in  her  academy. 

I  pretty  much  stayed  in  my  academy  last  year  and  I 
didn't  know  the  other  teachers.  ...  I  never  would 
have  gone  to  [teachers  outside  my  academy  to]  .  .  . 
ask  for  advice  or  .  .  .  for  procedures  to  do 
something.  (1-4.11) 

Completing  a  year  of  teaching  gave  Becky  more 

confidence,  which  enabled  her  to  approach  other  teachers  with 

questions  and  concerns  and  to  share  successful  practices. 

I  don't  doubt  myself  so  much  anymore.  ...  [I 
have]  a  lot  more  self-assurance.  ...  I  know  that 
I  can  do  it  and  I  know  that  there's  a  way.   I'm  not 
afraid  to  look  for  other  ideas.   Whereas  last  year 
I  was  afraid  to  let  people  know  that  I  didn't  know 
the  answer.   But  this  year  it's  o.k.   (1-5.37) 

During  her  second  year,  Becky  shared  with  me  how  her 

perceptions  about  approaching  other  teachers  had  changed. 

I've  learned  .  .  .  that  [other  teachers]  are  there 
to  be  leaned  on  and  they  don't  necessarily  judge 
what  you're  doing.   They're  a  very  good  resource. 
That's  been  a  real  benefit  to  me  this  year,  just 
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learning  to  lean  on  co-workers.  .  .  .  I've  learned 
that  everybody  has  different  ideas  to  build  on,  [we 
can]  build  on  one  another.   (1-4.10-11) 

Toward  the  end  of  her  first  year  of  teaching,  Becky 

emerged  as  a  teacher  who  was  willing  to  take  risks,  implement 

alternative  practices,  and  approach  other  teachers  to  share 

her  ideas.   Patricia,  the  science  teacher  in  her  academy, 

commented, 

[Becky  will]  try  new  things  and  she'll  go  for  it. 
She's  not  afraid.  .  .  .  This  is  only  her  second 
year,  but  even  last  year  she  .  .  .  didn't  stay  with 
what's  safe.   She's  willing  to  try  new  things.   And 
I  like  that. 

Becky  believed  that  teachers  were  instructional  decision 

makers  and,  therefore,  should  make  decisions  about  good 

teaching  practices.   However,  she  did  not  perceive  curricular 

decisions  as  a  part  of  her  role.   Others  (e.g.,  textbooks  and 

tests)  determined  the  essential  skills.   She  believed  that 

teachers  should  follow  curriculum  guidelines  and  teach  the 

skills  emphasized  in  textbooks  and  on  tests.   Her  perspective 

was  exemplified  in  her  frustrations  with  the  new  reading 

series . 

I  guess  if  I  could  just  .  .  .  teach  it  my  own  way, 
I  [would  be  less  frustrated].   But  they  don't  want 
us  to  do  that.  .  .  .  [I]  almost  .  .  .  feel  guilty 
.  .  .  [when  I  don't]  do  the  workbook  pages  .  .  . 
because  .  .  .  these  are  skills  they  need  to  know. 
.  .  .  Somebody  .  .  .  [will]  know  that  I  didn't  do 
the  workbook  pages.   So  [I]  do  them.   (1-1.6-7) 

Finally,  Becky  reported  that  she  was  seeking  support  for 

practices  from  outside  resources.   She  read  what  sources  were 

available  as  she  searched  for  activities.   For  example,  she 
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indicated  that  she  was  reviewing  some  of  the  readings  she  had 
gathered  during  the  PROTEACH  program.   By  readings  she  meant 
handouts  with  suggestions  for  alternative  practices  (e.g., 
ideas  for  games) .   She  indicated  that  she  had  trouble 
locating  other  sources  of  information  (e.g.,  professional 
readings,  workshops)  and  that  Instructor  magazine  was  her 
only  other  resource.   Again,  she  indicated  that  this  magazine 
had  "good  activities"  in  it. 

Becky's  belief  that  teachers  are  instructional,  rather 
than  curricular,  decision  makers  supported  her  focus  on 
practices.   That  is,  Becky's  questions  and  her  search  for 
support  focused  on  gathering  ideas  for  alternative  practices. 
Her  beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  in  the  workplace  may 
have  influenced  her  not  to  consider  questions  about  learning 
and  the  teacher's  role  in  learning.   Ironically,  such 
questions  would  have  helped  her  resolve  the  inconsistencies 
between  her  beliefs  about  appropriate  practices  and  her 
beliefs  about  the  learning  process. 

To  summarize,  Becky's  beliefs  about  the  teaching  and 
learning  process,  associated  with  her  aim  to  establish  a 
sense  of  community,  were  clear  and  consistent.   She  preferred 
practices  that  encouraged  children  to  work  cooperatively 
because  she  believed  such  activities  would  help  children 
learn  to  understand  and  get  along  with  one  another.   However, 
her  commitment  to  this  aim  was  weakened  by  lack  of  clarity  in 
her  beliefs  and  aims  closely  associated  with  teaching 
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English.   Her  belief  that  children  learn  language  skills 
through  practice,  and  in  a  series  from  simple  to  complex,  was 
inconsistent  with  her  beliefs  about  appropriate  teaching 
practices.   Becky  preferred  fun,  hands-on  activities  that 
embedded  skill  instruction  within  a  purposeful  and  meaningful 
context.   However,  she  was  not  clear  about  whether  such 
activities  would  ensure  student  mastery  of  tested  skills. 
Although  she  had  identified  developing  a  love  for  reading  and 
writing  as  an  important  aim  in  English,  she  allowed  another 
aim  (that  is,  to  help  children  learn  tested  skills)  to 
influence  her  instructional  decision  making  more  strongly. 
Becky's  beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  in  the  workplace 
supported  her  decisions  about  practice.   She  limited  herself 
to  gathering  ideas  from  other  teachers  for  alternative 
approaches  because  she  believed  that  teacher  decision  making 
was  limited  to  decisions  about  practice.   She  indicated  that 
others  were  responsible  for  determining  curriculum. 

Becky's  Perceptions  of  Workplace  Variables 
Becky's  perceptions  of  salient  workplace  variables 
within  her  academy  often  conflicted  with  her  perceptions  of 
those  same  variables  schoolwide.   Within  the  workplace  Becky 
perceived  support  for  the  two  aims  she  emphasized  most--to 
establish  a  sense  of  community  and  to  help  children  acquire 
skills  needed  to  pass  tests.   She  was  also  able  to  discern 
support  for  her  use  of  alternative  strategies  to  supplement  a 
skill-based  approach  to  teaching  English.   Consequently, 
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Becky's  decisions  about  practices  were  supported,  rather  than 
challenged,  by  her  perceptions  of  salient  workplace 
variables.   In  this  section,  I  describe  Becky's  perceptions 
of  four  workplace  variables — class  assignment,  conflicting 
norms  of  collegiality,  conflicting  norms  of  practice,  and 
administrative  style. 
Class  Assignment 

Becky's  perceptions  of  class  assignment  supported  her 
aims  to  establish  a  sense  of  community  and  to  help  students 
acquire  skills  needed  to  pass  tests.   She  recognized  that 
when  her  students  entered  the  sixth-grade  center,  they  needed 
to  learn  to  get  along  and  develop  team  spirit.   Becky  also 
perceived  that  teaching  a  tested  subject  gave  her  more 
status,  and  this  perception  reinforced  the  importance  of 
tested  skills. 

Becky  concluded  that  the  sixth-grade  center  was  an  ideal 

place  to  work  on  her  aim  of  establishing  a  sense  of 

community . 

This  is  a  real  good  opportunity  in  the  sixth-grade 
center  because  they  come  from  every  part  of  [the 
city] .  .  .  .We've  got  every  kind  of  kid  in  this 
school.   If  they  get  to  know  [each  other]  now  they 
[can]  form  all  kinds  of  friendships,  and  they  [can] 
learn  that  everybody  [is  a  good  person] .   Just 
because  they're  rich  or  poor  doesn't  mean  that 
they're  not  a  nice  person.   (0-1. 20) 

During  her  first  year,  Becky  observed  that  her  students 

needed  "to  learn  [how]  to  get  along  [with  each  other]."   She 

stated,  "I  couldn't  believe  it,  [a  fight  everyday] .   I  was 
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astonished."  She  explained,  "The  children  don't  know  each 

other  .  .  .  they  don't  understand  each  other." 

At  the  beginning  of  her  second  year,  Becky  noted  that 

children's  backgrounds  were  not  as  diverse  as  the  previous 

year  but  concluded  that  the  children  still  did  not  know  each 

other.   Based  on  her  first-year  experiences,  Becky  maintained 

her  aim  of  establishing  a  sense  of  community. 

This  year  I  was  determined  not  to  have  [the 
fights],  so  when  I  came  in  I  looked  around  at  the 
different  kids  ...  at  the  areas  of  town  that  they 
came  from.  .  .  .  [I]  wanted  to  mix  the  black  and 
white  groups  together  right  off  .  .  .  [and  work] 
toward  getting  them  together.   (1-3.2-3) 

She  concluded  that  she  needed  to  teach  her  students  how  to 

interact  with  one  another. 

If  you're  an  abrasive  person  .  .  .  which  a  lot  of 
these  kids  are  .  .  .  [you're  not  going  to  be  able 
to  keep  a  job].  .  .  .  [These  kids]  don't  know  how 
to  talk  to  other  people,  they  don't  know  how  to 
make  friends.  .  .  .  [Some  of  them]  may  be  the  most 
gifted  children  in  the  world,  but  if  they  don't 
know  how  to  get  along,  they're  never  going  to  be 
able  to  use  those  talents.   (1-4.8) 

Becky  also  perceived  that  teaching  English,  a  tested 

subject,  helped  her  to  gain  the  respect  of  students  and  other 

teachers.   She  noted  that  subjects  that  were  not  tested  were 

not  valued  by  students  or  other  teachers. 

It  was  fun  to  teach  social  studies,  but  a  lot  of 
times  there  was  no  significance  to  it,  according  to 
a  lot  of  people.   I  mean  why  bother?  .  .  .  English 
and  math  are  so  much  more  important  than  social 
studies  .  .  .  even  [to]  the  kids.  .  .  .  [They]  work 
harder  in  English.  .  .  .  And  it's  more  structured. 
d-1.4) 
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The  perceived  importance  of  teaching  a  tested  subject 
supported  Becky's  aim  to  help  children  learn  skills  needed  to 
pass  tests.   In  addition,  her  perception  that  tested  subjects 
are  "more  structured"  supported  her  beliefs  about  teaching 
and  learning  in  English. 
Conflicting  Norms  of  Colleaialitv 

Becky's  perceptions  of  the  norms  of  collegiality  within 
her  academy  supported  her  beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  in 
the  workplace.   However,  she  observed  that  these  norms  did 
not  necessarily  operate  within  and  between  other  academies. 
While  discussions  of  shared  aims  and  appropriate  practices 
typified  conversations  among  the  teachers  in  Becky's  academy, 
teachers  in  other  academies  were  inclined  to  work  in 
isolation . 

Collegial  relationships  inside  Becky's  academy.   Becky 
perceived  herself  as  an  active  member  of  a  collegial  team  of 
teachers.   During  my  classroom  visits  I  observed  as  the 
teachers  in  her  academy  engaged  in  conversations  whenever 
possible — before  and  after  school,  during  lunch,  and  in 
between  classes.   Their  interactions  were  characterized  by 
enthusiasm,  warmth,  and  collegial  support.   Like  all  teachers 
who  work  together,  these  teachers  talked  about  their  personal 
lives;  but  talk  often  extended  beyond  such  traditional 
boundaries.   Becky  and  her  teammates  discussed  their  goals, 
solved  problems,  and  planned  activities  together.   Becky 
contributed  to  and  received  support  from  their  discussions. 
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For  example,  as  Becky  struggled  to  understand  her 

students  and  establish  rapport,  she  received  support  from 

Rose,  her  teammate.   Rose  shared  her  insights  into  the  lives 

of  poor  black  children  with  Becky. 

Something  that ' s  helped  me  this  year  is  having  Rose 
here  because  she's  a  black  teacher  and  she  knows 
their  background.  She  knows  where  they  are  coming 
from.  .  .  .  She  [describes]  what  the  home 
environment  is  like  .  .  .  what  kinds  of  things  go 
on  in  the  neighborhoods.   And  it's  a  real  insight 
to  know  those  kinds  of  things  [when  working]  with 
these  kids,  because  ...  I  mean  I  had  no  idea. 
(0-1.5) 

Patricia's  observations  were  consistent  with  Becky's 

perceptions.   She  noted  that  the  teachers  in  their  academy 

spent  a  lot  of  time  discussing  concerns  and  sharing 

practices.   "Here  in  this  hall,  you  hear  it  more  often.   We 

do  talk  about  professional  things." 

There's  a  whole  different  feeling  in  this  ring  than 
in  the  other  rings.  ...  A  general  cohesiveness 
that  is  apparent  down  here  ...  we  have  common 
goals.   We're  not  working  against  each  other. 

Becky  indicated  that  she  had  developed  a  collegial 

relationship  with  Patricia  during  Becky's  first  year  as  they 

discussed  their  shared  aim  of  community  and  their  preference 

for  using  alternative  practices.   Becky  indicated  that 

Patricia  "was  a  source  of  encouragement"  during  that  first 

year  and  tried  "to  stick  around  her."   In  other  words,  Becky 

worked  to  sustain  her  interactions  with  Patricia.   It  is  not 

clear  whether  it  was  "luck  of  the  draw"  or  Becky's 

interactions  with  Patricia  during  the  first  year  that 

resulted  in  Becky's  assignment  to  this  academy.   However,  it 
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is  clear  that  Becky  actively  participated  in  sustaining  the 

collaborative  efforts  in  her  academy. 

Collegial  relationships  outside  Becky's  academy.   Becky 

perceived  that  the  norms  of  collegiality  within  her  academy 

differed  from  other  academies .   She  reported  that  teachers 

outside  her  academy  were  less  likely  to  work  together. 

[Teachers  in  my  school]  are  fighting  about 
schedules  not  working.  .  .  .  They're  not  trying  to 
make  it  work  .  .  .  what's  best  for  the  kids  is  not 
in  the  forefront  of  their  minds.  ...  If  they'd 
just  do  their  job  and  pull  their  own  weight,  it 
would  make  it  easier  on  all  the  rest  of  us .  .  .  . 
It  won't  work  if  everybody  doesn't  work  together. 
(1-2.3-5) 

Patricia's  comments  were  similar. 

[Teachers  in  our  school]  never  [talk  about] 
professional  stuff  .  .  .  unless  it's  to  complain 
about  a  child  or  administrative  policy.   Very 
seldom  do  you  hear,  "I  did  this  wonderful  lesson 
and  it  worked"  ...  if  you  go  to  the  lounge. 

Despite  her  perception  that  teachers  outside  her  academy 

worked  in  isolation,  Becky  confidently  approached  them  in 

search  of  support  for  her  use  of  alternative  practices  in 

teaching  English. 

This  year  I've  really  branched  out  and  there  are 
lots  of  other  teachers  from  other  academies  that  I 
wouldn't  hesitate  to  go  to  and  say,  "What's  working 
for  you?   It's  not  working  for  me.   I  need  some 
advice  here."   (1-4.11) 

She  noted,  "When  I've  gotten  desperate  .  .  .  I've  pulled  from 

anywhere  and  anything."   Becky  approached  the  other  two 

English  teachers  in  her  school  on  several  occasions. 

I  depend  a  lot  on  the  other  two  English  teachers. 
They  give  me  ideas  every  now  and  then.   They'll 
say,  "Well,  try  this  way,"  or  they'll  warn  me 
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before  I  start  something,  "This  is  going  to  be  a 
tough  unit.  The  kids  aren't  going  to  understand 
it."   (0-3.21) 

Becky  determined  that  the  chair  of  the  English  department  was 

the  most  experienced  teacher  and,  therefore,  a  good  source  of 

teaching  ideas . 

I  go  to  the  [head  English  teacher] .   She's  been 
teaching  for  25  years.   She  has  got  so  many 
resources,  and  she's  been  a  big  help.   (0-3.24) 

The  English  teachers  organized  two  formal  meetings 

during  each  nine-week  grading  period.   Generally,  these 

meetings  focused  on  teaching  objectives. 

We  don't  have  meetings  very  often.   We  usually  have 
one  at  the  end  of  the  nine  weeks  and  one  somewhere 
toward  the  middle,  just  to  see  where  everybody's  at 
and  [to]  make  sure  we're  all  on  the  same  track. 
(0-3.22) 

Although  formal  meetings  were  infrequent,  Becky  persisted  in 

seeking  support  from  the  other  English  teachers. 

I  track  them  down  most  of  the  time.  .  .  .  [I]  go 
and  chase  them  down,  or  sometimes  I'll  meet  them  in 
the  teacher's  lounge  and  they'll  [give]  me  [ideas]. 
(0-3.22) 

Becky  was  able  to  gather  ideas  for  practices  from  other 

teachers;  however,  she  was  not  able  to  find  support  for 

questioning  a  skill-based  approach  to  teaching  English. 

According  to  Becky,  teachers  outside  of  her  academy  were  more 

likely  to  discuss  other  teachers'  abilities  to  maintain  a 

quiet  and  orderly  class.   Apparently,  Becky  had  earned  their 

respect . 

They  talk  about  other  teachers  and,  of  course,  how 
they  run  their  classes.   Some  of  them  have  told  me, 
"I  wish  that  you  were  on  our  team  because  [then]  we 
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could  get  rid  of  some  of  these  other  teachers  that 
don't  know  how  to  discipline  their  children  .  .  . 
which  is  a  nice  compliment.   (1-5.35) 

In  other  words,  while  the  teachers  in  Becky's  academy 

collaboratively  discussed  strategies  associated  with  their 

aims  and  beliefs  about  appropriate  practices,  other  teachers 

worked  in  isolation  and  limited  their  discussions  to 

technical  concerns — keeping  students  quiet  and  orderly  and 

determining  test  objectives. 

Conflicting  Norms  of  Practice 

Becky  also  perceived  distinct  differences  in  the  norms 
of  practice  that  existed  within  her  academy  and  those  that 
typified  the  school's  other  academies.   While  her  perceptions 
of  the  norms  that  existed  within  her  academy  supported  her 
aims  and  beliefs  about  appropriate  practices,  schoolwide 
norms  of  practice  were  more  consistent  with  a  traditional 
approach  to  teaching  and  learning.   Consequently,  despite  the 
support  she  received  within  her  academy  for  implementing 
alternative  practices,  Becky  did  not  perceive  similar 
support,  other  than  occasional  suggestions  for  specific 
activities,  from  the  other  English  teachers.  In  addition, 
Becky  concluded  that  she  was  required  to  adopt  the  English 
and  reading  textbooks  and  tests  to  guide  lesson  sequence  and 
content . 

Norms  of  practice  inside  Becky's  academy.   Establishing 
a  sense  of  community  and  using  alternative  practices  were 
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norms  of  practice  that  were  shared  by  the  teachers  in  Becky's 

academy . 

All  of  us  in  this  academy  pretty  much  have  similar 
teaching  styles .   We  tend  to  get  all  the  kids 
actively  involved  in  our  lessons  or  we  try  to  do 
that  as  much  as  possible.  .  .  .  Fun  stuff,  where 
the  kids  are  doing  something  and  they're  not  just 
doing  bookwork.   We  all  try  to  do  that  pretty  much 
throughout  our  academy.  ...  We  really  worked  hard 
to  do  [that] .   (0-2. 10) 

Becky  contrasted  the  kind  of  support  she  received  from 

her  teammates  during  her  first  year  with  that  she  received 

during  her  second  year.   During  her  first  year,  Becky 

assigned  soap  carving  as  a  social  studies  project,  and  her 

teammates  responded  to  the  lesson  by  saying, 

"Now  your  room  is  going  to  be  a  disaster  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Blah,  blah,  blah."  .  .  .  This 
year  .  .  .  they  could  care  less  .  .  .  they're  in 
there  helping  me  out,  and  they  give  me  [things] 
.  .  .  if  I  need  extra  supplies  or  whatever.  .  .  . 
"Here,  take  mine.  .  .  .  Enjoy.   Have  a  good  time." 
And  they're  always  wanting  to  know,  "How  are  things 
going?  Are  things  going  [well]?"   (0-2.12) 

Becky  noted  that  her  teammates  thought  it  was  important 

for  students  to  think  of  the  academy  as  their  special  place. 

Patricia  noted,  "We've  worked  on  that  since  the  very  first 

day  of  school  .  .  .we've  really  tried  to  work  on  them 

belonging  and  feeling  that  this  is  their  home."   She  reported 

that  the  goal  of  her  teammates  was  to  help  students  feel  "at 

home  .  .  .  like  they  are  a  firebird  .  .  .  they  have  a  place 

to  belong."  ("Firebirds"  was  the  academy's  mascot.)   Becky 

actively  participated  in  planning  activities  to  generate  a 

team  focus.   For  example,  Becky  and  Patricia  organized 
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academy  students  to  paint  a  firebird  t-shirt .   Becky 

perceived  support  for  her  use  of  cooperative  learning 

strategies  when  the  teachers  organized  the  activity  to 

encourage  students  to  work  together. 

Our  academy  is  the  Alpha  Firebirds,  and  we  made 
t-shirts  where  we  took  acrylic  paint  and  we  made  a 
stencil  and  we  had  the  kids  put  a  stencil  on  their 
t-shirt ....  We  set  them  up  in  groups  at  a 
station,  and  we  gave  them  one  set  of  paints,  [and] 
they  all  had  to  work  together  to  use  the  paint . 
(1-3.8) 

Becky  indicated  that  she  and  her  teammates  planned 

together  as  much  as  possible.   They  planned  thematic  units 

and  group  projects  to  reinforce  the  team  concept  they  wished 

to  institute  in  their  academy. 

We  [are]  always  in  touch  with  one  another  as  far 
as,  "What  are  you  doing?"  and  [checking  with  each 
other]  to  see  if  there's  any  way  we  can  emphasize  a 
lesson  [somebody  else  is  doing].   (0-3.8) 

Becky  perceived  support  among  her  teammates  for  her 

efforts  to  implement  alternative  grouping  practices.   "We've 

been  doing  a  lot  more  group  work  ...  in  our  academy  this 

year  .  .  .  which  is  good"  (0-1.9).   Becky  and  her  teammates 

supported  grouping  practices  instituted  in  homeroom  classes. 

For  example, 

In  social  studies  .  .  .  Beth's  been  doing  all  kinds 
of  neat  projects  .  .  .  and  she  asked  me  about  my 
homeroom,  which  groups  did  I  feel  like  needed  work. 
And  then  Beth  used  those  groups  in  social  studies 
to  do  their  projects.   (1-3.7) 

Arranging  students'  desks  to  facilitate  discussions, 

group  projects,  and  cooperative  learning  activities  was  a 

common  practice  in  Becky's  academy.   Becky  arranged  desks  to 
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let  students  know  that  teaching  and  learning  would  be 

different  in  her  class. 

It  kind  of  helps  to  segregate  the  groups  a  little 
bit,  [but  it  also]  kind  of  gets  them  away  from  that 
row  concept.   Plus,  they're  not  staring  at  the 
chalkboard  all  the  time.   (1-1.17) 

Becky  also  perceived  support  for  developing  community, 
getting  to  know  students,  and  establishing  rapport  through 
her  teammates'  use  of  the  homeroom  activity  guide  published 
by  the  school.   The  teachers  in  her  academy  used  the  homeroom 
period  to  "work  on  relationships  and  relating  to  one  another" 
(0-2.2).   Many  of  the  suggestions  in  the  homeroom  activity 
guide  were  designed  to  help  children  "get  to  know  one  another 
.  .  .  [like],  going  around  the  room  and  finding  kids  [who 
have]  .  .  .  the  same  .  .  .  birthdays  and  things  like  that" 
(0-1.8).   Other  suggested  activities  helped  Becky  get  to  know 
the  students;  for  example,  a  worksheet  that  revealed 
information  about  students'  home  lives  asked  questions  such 
as  "Do  you  knock  on  the  door  before  you  enter  a  room?" 

The  willingness  of  teammates  to  adopt  Becky's 
suggestions  for  activities  reinforced  the  support  she 
perceived  for  her  aim  of  establishing  a  sense  of  community 
and  her  beliefs  about  appropriate  practices.   For  example, 
Becky  had  an  idea  for  a  bulletin  board  that  would  help  the 
teachers  get  to  know  the  students  and  help  the  students  feel 
like  special  members  of  the  academy.   Students  took  turns 
posting  their  photographs  and  short  written  pieces  about 
themselves  on  a  bulletin  board  in  the  homeroom  class. 
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"Meet  the  Stars"  .  .  .  was  an  idea  I  came  up  with 
over  the  summer.  ...  I  liked  the  idea  of  the 
pictures  .  .  .  plus  getting  to  know  the  kids.  .  .  . 
So  we  rotate  them  and  pick  eight  students  [out  of 
each  homeroom]  every  nine  weeks.   (0-1.13) 

Becky  also  perceived  support  from  teammates  for  her 

classroom  management  practices.   The  teachers  in  Becky's 

academy  worked  together  to  identify  goals  and  establish 

practices.   They  recognized  that  consistency  in  expectations, 

procedures,  and  consequences  within  the  academy  would  greatly 

reduce  student  discipline  problems.   For  example,  Becky's 

team  identified  contacting  and  involving  parents  as  an 

important  strategy.   Becky  reported  that  she  did  not  involve 

parents  much  during  her  first  year.   However,  the  support  of 

her  teammates  influenced  her  to  begin  contacting  parents 

during  her  second  year.   In  the  fall  Becky  reported, 

[I]  called  [all  of  the  parents  of  the  students  in 
my  homeroom] ....  Two  of  my  students  .  .  .  didn't 
have  phones  and  I  wrote  a  note  .  .  .  and  sent  it 
home  with  them,  a  good  note  about  them.  .  .  . 

[Their  parents]  came  by.   They  actually  came  by  the 
school  to  meet  us.   (1-1.4) 

Becky  perceived  that  the  teachers  in  her  academy  shared  her 

aim  of  establishing  a  sense  of  community  and  her  beliefs 

about  appropriate  practices. 

Norms  of  practice  outside  Becky's  academy.   Becky 

concluded  that  other  academies  did  not  share  the  aims  for 

student  learning  and  beliefs  about  appropriate  practices  that 

were  important  to  her  team.   In  addition,  she  perceived  a 

school-wide  emphasis  on  maintaining  quiet,  control,  and 
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order;  following  the  prescribed  curriculum;  and  ensuring 

student  success  on  tests. 

According  to  Becky,  the  teachers  outside  her  academy 

were  not  as  concerned  about  creating  a  sense  of  community. 

I  don't  think  that  they  value  cohesion  [as  much] . 
.  .  .  They  are  more  into  their  own  little 
classrooms.   (1-3.13) 

For  example,  when  Becky  shared  her  idea  of  having  children 

design  bulletin  boards  as  a  cooperative  learning  experience, 

many  teachers  were  not  interested. 

Some  of  them  told  me  that  they  weren't  really 
having  that  problem  in  their  classroom.  .  .  .  They 
really  didn't  feel  the  need  for  it  .  .  .  some  of 
them  said  it  was  a  great  idea  and  they  would  try  it 

.  .  .  some  of  them  just  weren't  interested  at  all. 

(1-3.6) 

Differences  among  academies'  efforts  to  establish  a  team 

feeling  could  be  observed  by  simply  walking  through  the 

hallways:   "As  far  as  I  know  we're  the  only  ones  that  have 

decorated  our  halls  [with  the  mascot]"  (0-1.19)  and  the 

students'  projects.   Becky  reported  that  the  result  of  her 

team's  efforts  could  also  be  observed  in  the  students.   She 

contrasted  her  observations  of  the  students  in  her  academy 

with  the  students  in  other  academies. 

And  I  think  you  see  a  difference  in  the  kids  .  .  . 
the  difference  in  the  energy  level  in  our  academy 
[as  compared  to]  other  academies.  .  .  .  They  all 
ride  busses  with  children  from  other  academies,  and 
they'll  come  in  and  tell  us  how  glad  they  are  to  be 
in  our  academy.   (1-1.8) 

Becky  indicated  that  her  teammates'  use  of  alternative 

strategies  was  not  shared  by  teachers  in  other  academies. 
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Individual  written  exercises  typified  the  teaching  practices 

in  other  academies. 

I  know  the  teachers  over  there,  they're  very  strict 
teachers  and  they're  good  teachers.  .  .  .  They 
get  the  information  across,  and  certainly  the 
kids  learn  and  do  well  on  tests,  but  they're 
"write-the-question-and-answer-them"  kind  of 
[teachers] .   (1-1.8) 

Becky  perceived  that  the  practices  and  perspectives  of 

the  other  English  teachers  differed  from  her  own.   She 

reported  that  they  required  their  students  to  do  more  written 

practice . 

Our  philosophies  of  teaching  are  so  different. 
It's  just  amazing.   Like  Mr.  Parrish,  he's  the 
other  English  teacher,  his  philosophy  is  .  .  .  give 
them  a  10-minute  lecture  and  then  .  .  .  write. 
Very  seldom  do  they  play  games  .  .  .  they  do 
assignments  out  of  the  book  ...  or  creative 
writing  ...  a  lot  of  sentence  diagramming.  .  .  . 
Ms.  Charles  uses  a  lot  of  handouts  .  .  .  lots  of 
worksheets.  (1-5.30) 

Though  she  implemented  some  of  their  suggestions,  suggested 

practices  were  not  consistent  with  her  beliefs  about 

appropriate  practices.   For  example,  Becky  briefly  adopted 

the  practice  of  diagramming  sentences  and  quickly  abandoned 

the  approach.   Becky  stated,  "It  was  a  disaster.  ...  I 

can't  teach  that  way  ...  I  get  bored  .  .  .  and  I  don't  know 

how  to  diagram  all  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence."   Becky 

indicated  that  the  support  she  received  from  the  other 

English  teachers  was  minimal. 

They'll  ask,  "How  are  things  going?"  or  "Are  you 
doing  okay?"   That  kind  of  stuff.   Not  a  whole  lot. 
.  .  .  "[Or],  this  works  really  well."  Or  I'll  say, 
"I'm  frustrated  with  this  stuff.   I  don't  know  what 
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I'm  doing."  And  they'll  help  me  out.   But  a  lot  of 
this  is  just  on-your-own  kind  of  thing.   (0-3.22) 

Becky's  perceptions  of  the  messages  she  received  during 
faculty  meetings,  "this  is  how  you  use  the  reading  book," 
supported  her  belief  that  teachers  should  adopt  the 
prescribed  curriculum. 

She  also  perceived  a  school-wide  emphasis  on  the 

importance  of  preparing  children  to  pass  tests. 

The  test  is  the  big  thing,  because  if  they  don't 
pass  the  test,  they  don't  pass  the  sixth  grade, 
regardless  of  what  their  grades  are  in  their 
classes.  .  .  .  So,  if  you  haven't  prepared  them  to 
take  that  test  [your  students  don't  pass].  (1-1.6) 

Finally,  Becky  also  perceived  a  school-wide  emphasis  on 

quiet,  control,  and  order.   She  indicated  that  students  had 

to  be  quiet,  not  only  in  the  hallways  but  also  in  the 

cafeteria . 

It's  frustrating  because  it's  lunchtime  [and  it]  is 
probably  one  of  the  only  times  during  the  day  when 
they  get  to  talk  to  one  another  and  I  think, 
"You're  not  going  to  let  them  talk?  When  are  we 
ever  going  to  let  these  kids  talk  to  one  another?" 
(0-2.14) 

Support  within  her  academy  for  alternative  practices  helped 

Becky  find  opportunities  for  children  to  talk. 

To  summarize,  Becky  perceived  support  within  her  academy 

for  her  aims  and  beliefs  about  appropriate  teaching 

practices.   She  received  continued  reassurance,  support,  and 

assistance  that  she  may  not  have  received  in  another  academy. 

Despite  a  school-wide  emphasis  on  quiet,  control,  order, 

traditional  teaching  practices,  and  testing,  Becky's  academy 
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persisted  in  implementing  alternative  activities  and  grouping 
strategies.   Inconsistent  messages  from  the  principal  implied 
support  for  the  use  of  noisier  learning  activities  by  Becky 
and  her  teammates.   Next,  I  describe  those  inconsistent 
messages  and  their  influence  on  Becky's  practices. 
Administrative  Style 

Becky  perceived  support  from  the  principal,  Ms.  Fisher, 
for  use  of  alternative  practices  despite  the  understanding 
that  Ms.  Fisher  valued  traditional  teaching  practices  and 
quiet,  control,  and  order.   In  addition,  Becky  observed  that 
Ms.  Fisher  was  beginning  to  involve  teachers  more  in  making 
decisions  and  planning  changes . 

The  principal's  emphasis  on  order  was  apparent  on  the 

morning  of  my  first  classroom  observation.   At  10:10  a.m.  the 

principal  relayed  the  following  morning  announcements: 

When  you  enter  the  building  in  the  morning,  go 
directly  to  your  classroom.   Don't  stop  in  the 
halls.   We  need  to  start  school  promptly  at  9:35. 
Make  sure  when  you  are  in  the  halls  that  you  have 
permission  from  your  teacher,  and  that  you  have  a 
hall  pass  to  go  in  the  hall.   I  caution  you  to 
please  enter  the  library  and  sit  down  and  be  quiet. 
I  am  certain  your  teacher  has  discussed  this  with 
you.   You  have  been  in  school  for  five  years  and 
you  know  you  go  in  and  sit  down.   Don't  distract 
other  children.   You're  supposed  to  be  quiet  in  the 
media  center.  ...  I  sincerely  hope  you  have  a 
nice  weekend  and  remember  your  studies,  and  be 
quiet  and  orderly  in  the  halls  in  between  classes. 
Have  a  good  weekend  AFTER  the  school  day  is  over. 
(September  Classroom  Observation) 

According  to  Becky, 

It  happens  about  three  times  a  week  ...  a  lecture 
over  the  intercom,  and  she  also  does  that  at 
faculty  meetings.   Some  of  the  things  she  says  at 
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faculty  meetings  are  just  incredible.  ...  I  mean 
she  lectures  us  like  we're  the  kids  .  .  .  about 
keeping  the  kids  quiet  ...  in  the  hallways  .  .  . 
circulating  around  the  room  .  .  .  monitoring  their 
progress.   How  you're  not  supposed  to  be  sitting  at 
your  desk.  (0-2.17) 

On  her  first  day  of  work,  other  teachers  warned  Becky 

about  "keeping  her  kids  quiet." 

When  I  walked  in  the  door  the  very  first  day  [the 
other  teachers]  told  me,  "She  does  not  like  noise." 
.  .  .  And  they  said,  "If  she  ever  comes  around  and 
looks  in  that  door  and  sees  kids  up  out  of  their 
seats  talking,  you  will  be  reprimanded."  (0-1.9) 

She  noted  that  the  teachers  were  afraid  of  the  principal. 

[Other  teachers]  are  pretty  intimidated  by  her. 
Almost  every  teacher  in  the  school  .  .  .  it's 
almost  funny  because  behind  her  back  they're  .  .  . 
joking  around  and  [they]  aren't  very  nice,  but 
.  .  .  to  her  face,  they're  shakin'  in  their  boots. 
(0-2.19) 

Influenced  by  their  warnings,  Becky  made  a  conscientious 

effort  to  maintain  quiet  and  order  in  her  classroom. 

So  from  then  on  I  said,  "Well,  I  really  don't  want 
to  live  through  that  experience."   So  I  keep  them 
quiet.   (0-1.9) 

After  all,  she  never  knew  when  the  principal  might  drop  by. 

She  has  a  weekly  schedule,  and  when  your  day  comes 
up  she's  supposed  to  come  by  and  visit,  which  she 
doesn't  a  lot  of  times,  but  she  could.   So  you  know 
that  she's  always  going  to  be  around  the  classes. 
And  (laughs),  I'm  terrified  of  that,  I  guess. 
(0-1. 10) 

Becky  reported  that  feedback  from  these  visits  was  indirect. 

She  never  comes  out  and  says,  "I  don't  like  this." 
But  the  way  she'll  look  at  you  .  .  .  open  up  your 
door  and  kind  of  frown.   (0-2.16) 
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Yet,  observations  by  the  principal  during  Becky's  first 

year  went  well,  even  though  Becky's  students  were  "noisy"  and 

"out  of  their  seats." 

There  were  a  couple  of  times  we  did  group  work  and 
she  was  in  the  classroom  observing,  and,  of  course, 
I  kept  the  kids  quiet  and  I  kept  them  in  an  orderly 
fashion  so  they  weren't  running  all  over  the  place. 
.  .  .  But  she  seemed  to  approve  of  that  .  .  .  she 
wasn't  adamantly  opposed  to  it .  .  .  .  She  told  me 
afterwards  that  she  enjoyed  the  lesson  and  felt 
like  it  was  good.   (0-2.16) 

Patricia  reported  that  once  a  teacher  "proves"  that  she 

can  maintain  quiet,  order,  and  control,  the  principal 

generally  supports  alternative  practices. 

I've  proven  that  I  am  not  going  to  .  .  .  blow  up 
the  school  or  .  .  .  let  my  kids  run  through  the 
halls.  .  .  .  I've  worked  hard  to  get  that  freedom 
...  to  try  new  things  .  .  .  and  Ms.  Fisher  trusts 
that  I'm  going  to  carry  on  a  good  solid  program 
here,  even  though  it  may  not  be  everything  that  she 
would  like  it  to  be  .  .  .  as  far  as  quiet  and 
orderly  and  a  neat  classroom. 

That  support,  however,  is  also  indirect.   Becky 

concluded  that  she  had  proven  herself  and,  as  a  result,  had 

the  principal's  indirect  permission  to  implement  alternative 

teaching  practices. 

I  think  this  year  with  her  I  have  a  lot  more 
freedom  to  do  what  I  want  to  do  because  I  proved  to 
her  last  year  that  I  can  handle  it.  (0-2.16) 

In  fact,  it  seemed  to  Becky  that  the  principal  had  gone  out 

of  her  way  to  keep  Becky  on  her  staff  for  a  second  year.   At 

the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  principal  told  Becky,  "I'm 

going  to  do  everything  I  can  to  keep  you  because  I  like  your 

teaching  style.  ...  I  know  she  did  some  finagling  to  keep 
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me"  (1-4.8).   Becky  was  the  only  beginning  teacher  out  of 

six  who  returned  for  a  second  year,  and  she  was  the  last  one 

hired. 

Becky  perceived  that  Ms.  Fisher's  support  continued 

during  the  second  year.   For  example,  the  principal  praised 

Becky's  classroom  management  skills. 

Ms.  Fisher  has  told  me  on  several  occasions  that  I 
handle  my  class  very  well  .  .  .  that  they're  well 
disciplined.   They're  great  in  the  halls,  cause 
they're  not  allowed  to  talk  in  the  halls.   (1-5.34) 

Becky  believed  that  she  was  assigned  new  responsibilities, 

such  as  participating  on  the  sixth-grade  steering  committee, 

because  she  had  earned  the  principal's  respect. 

She's  giving  me  a  lot  more  responsibility  this  year 
than  she  did  last  year.   So  that  showed  me  that 
maybe  she's  trusting  my  opinions  ...  my  ability. 
(0-2.17) 

The  principal  also  communicated  to  Becky  that  she  would 

gladly  retain  Becky  as  a  teacher  in  her  new  school  the 

following  year. 

She  told  me  the  other  day  that  she  was  going  to 
miss  me  and  that  I  was  more  than  welcome  to  come 
to  [her  new  school]  if  I  ever  wanted  to  teach  there 
.  .  .  that  she  would  make  room  for  me.   (1-5.36) 

Becky  observed  that  the  principal's  management  style  and 

interactions  with  the  faculty  had  changed  during  the  second 

year  of  teaching.   She  perceived  that  there  was  more  support 

for  teacher  decision  making.   For  example,  she  noted  that  the 

number  of  lectures  about  "their  duties  as  teachers"  were 

reduced  during  that  year. 
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She's  been  better  about  it  this  year  than  she  was 
last  year.   [Last  year]  we  got  lectured  to  ...  at 
every  faculty  meeting.   (0-2.17) 

She  also  reported  that  the  principal  was  providing  more 

opportunities  for  faculty  input  in  school  policy  and 

curriculum  decision  making  than  she  had  during  Becky's  first 

year  of  teaching. 

Ms.  Fisher  has  given  us  a  lot  more  say  in  what  goes 
on  in  the  [school  and  academy] .   She's  pulling  us 
in  for  shared  decision  making.  .  .  .  She's  not  just 
barking  orders  down  at  us .  .  .  .  She's  a  very  stern 
person  .  .  .  but  she's  been  a  lot  better  [lately]. 
.  .  .  She's  distributing  the  workload  in  the  office 
more.  .  .  .  Rather  than  doing  it  herself,  she's 
finding  other  people  to  do  it.  (1-1.10) 

Many  of  the  opportunities  for  faculty  input  and  shared 

decision  making  were  organized  through  the  sixth-grade 

steering  committee.   Becky  indicated  that  this  was  a  new 

approach  for  the  principal. 

She's  delegating  the  authority  .  .  .  finding  things 
that  we  can  do  and  says  .  .  .  "I'm  leaving  it  in 
your  hands,"  which  she  never  did  last  year.   She 
would  always  be  there  checking  up  on  you  and 
wanting  to  know  how  things  were  going  and  what  you 
were  doing.   (1-1.10) 

Becky  perceived  mixed  messages  from  the  principal 

regarding  good  teaching  practice.   Ms.  Fisher's  vision  of  the 

ideal  classroom,  according  to  Becky  and  Patricia,  is  "to  have 

children  in  neat,  orderly  rows"  with  the  teacher  "lecturing 

to  the  students,  and  the  students  completing  practice  work 

independently,  as  the  teacher  circulates  around  the 

classroom."  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  teachers  in 

Becky's  academy  perceived  that  they  had  the  principal's 
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support  for  alternative  seating  arrangements  and  alternative 
learning  experiences . 

While  Becky  perceived  the  principal  as  being  directive 
with  regard  to  curriculum,  she  also  perceived  support  for 
using  alternative  practices.   In  addition  to  stressing 
prescribed  curriculums  (e.g.,  completing  all  of  the  workbook 
pages  that  accompanied  the  new  reading  series) ,  the  principal 
suggested  that  teachers  experiment  with  interdisciplinary 
units.   Conflicting  messages  provided  occasion  for  the 
teachers  in  Becky's  academy  to  feel  comfortable  implementing 
practices  consistent  with  their  shared  beliefs  and  aims. 

To  summarize,  Becky  perceived  a  variety  of  messages 
within  the  workplace  regarding  aims  for  student  learning, 
beliefs  about  the  teaching  and  learning  process,  and  the  role 
of  the  teacher  in  the  workplace.   She  concluded  that  the 
sixth-grade  center  was  an  opportune  place  for  working  on  her 
aim  of  establishing  a  sense  of  community.   In  addition,  she 
perceived  that  teaching  a  tested  subject  raised  teaching 
status.   Becky  perceived  that  norms  of  practice  within  the 
academy  were  inconsistent  with  those  that  existed  school- 
wide.   She  indicated  that  the  teachers  on  her  team  worked 
cooperatively  to  establish  a  sense  of  community  and  discuss 
fun,  hands-on,  cooperative  learning  strategies.   Other 
teachers  in  the  school  worked  in  isolation,  employed 
traditional  teaching  practices,  and  emphasized  the  importance 
of  quiet,  control,  and  order.   Becky  perceived  that  the 
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principal  also  relayed  mixed  messages  as  Ms.  Fisher 
implemented  shared  decision  making,  yet  dictated  beliefs 
about  appropriate  practices;  and  emphasized  quiet,  control, 
and  order,  while  supporting  the  use  of  alternative  practices 
in  Becky's  academy. 

Becky's  Context  for  Professional  Socialization 
Becky's  context  for  professional  socialization  was 
influenced  by  the  inconsistencies  in  her  teaching  perspective 
and  the  inconsistencies  she  perceived  in  the  workplace.   In 
turn,  this  context  influenced  the  decisions  she  made  about 
appropriate  practices .   Becky  entered  teaching  committed  to 
creating  a  sense  of  community.   This  aim  was  strengthened  by 
her  experiences  in  the  elementary  PROTEACH  program  and 
interactions  with  teachers  in  her  academy.   However,  lack  of 
clarity  in  her  beliefs  about  the  learning  process  in  English 
eventually  weakened  Becky's  commitment  to  practices 
supporting  the  aim  of  community.   Her  belief  that  other 
teachers  were  valuable  professional  resources  reinforced 
Becky's  decisions  about  practices  but  did  not  help  her 
confront  the  inconsistencies  in  her  beliefs.   In  this 
section,  I  summarize  the  interactions  between  Becky's 
teaching  perspective  and  her  perceptions  of  workplace 
variables,  and  the  influence  of  this  interaction  on  her 
decisions  about  practice  and  professional  growth. 
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Aims  and  Perceptions  of  Workplace  Variables 

Becky  entered  teaching  with  a  strong  commitment  to 
establishing  a  sense  of  community  and  perceived  support  for 
this  aim  within  the  workplace.   She  also  entered  teaching 
with  an  expressed  commitment  to  help  children  develop  a  love 
for  reading  and  writing.   However,  her  aim  to  help  children 
learn  tested  language  skills  was  strongly  supported  by  her 
perceptions  of  salient  workplace  variables  and,  ultimately, 
influenced  her  decisions  about  appropriate  teaching 
practices . 

Becky's  aim  to  establish  a  sense  of  community  was 
supported  by  her  class  assignment  and  by  interactions  with 
her  teammates.   She  concluded  that  students  in  the 
sixth-grade  center  did  not  know  how  to  get  along  and  needed 
to  develop  a  sense  of  belonging.   She  indicated  that  the 
students  were  bussed  from  around  the  city  and  were  assigned 
to  the  school  for  one  year.   The  teachers  inside  Becky's 
academy  also  recognized  these  needs,  and  as  a  result  they 
collaboratively  devised  practices  that  supported  the 
accomplishment  of  this  aim. 

Becky's  perceptions  of  school-wide  norms  of  practice 
challenged  her  commitment  to  the  aim  of  community.   She 
indicated  that  her  students  were  required  to  pass 
standardized  tests  in  reading  and  English  in  order  to  be 
promoted  to  the  seventh  grade.   Becky  concluded  that  children 
were  best  prepared  for  these  tests  when  they  worked 
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independently  to  practice  isolated  skills.   Becky  reported 

that  her  students  were  becoming  "too  familiar, "  that  their 

efforts  to  establish  a  sense  of  community  had  been  too 

successful,  and,  because  of  this  success,  students  were  not 

focusing  on  their  skill  work. 

Finally,  Becky  concluded  that  the  prescribed  curriculum — 

English  and  reading  textbooks,  workbooks,  and  tests — 

inhibited  her  ability  to  help  children  develop  a  love  for 

reading  and  writing.   In  fact,  she  recognized  that  practices 

associated  with  the  prescribed  curriculum  would  eventually 

erode  students'  interests  in  reading  and  writing.   However, 

Becky  found  no  support  in  the  workplace  for  her  questions  and 

concerns.   A  perceived  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  tested 

skills  within  the  workplace  was  not  the  only  source  of 

influence  on  Becky's  decisions  about  practice. 

Beliefs  about  the  Teaching  and  Learning  Process  and 
Perceptions  of  Workplace  Variables 

Becky  entered  teaching  with  weakly  defined  beliefs  about 

the  learning  process.   Her  commitment  to  fun,  hands-on, 

purposeful,  and  meaningful  activities  stemmed  from  her  belief 

that  the  teacher's  role  in  the  learning  process  is  to  make 

school  fun.   Beyond  this,  her  use  of  alternative  practices 

was  not  linked  to  any  articulated  beliefs  about  the  learning 

process.   Becky  believed  that  tested  skills  are  mastered  in  a 

simple-to-complex  series  and  with  written  practice.   Her 

perceptions  of  significant  workplace  variables  supported 

Becky's  decisions  about  appropriate  practices  and  her  beliefs 
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about  the  learning  process  and  the  teacher's  role  in 
learning. 

Becky's  commitment  to  using  alternative  practices  was 
consistent  with  her  perceptions  of  the  norms  of  practice  that 
existed  within  the  academy.   With  her  teammates,  Becky 
discussed  cooperative  learning  activities,  grouping 
strategies,  and  fun  activities.   Becky  perceived  support  for 
the  belief  that  the  teacher's  role  in  the  learning  process  is 
to  make  school  fun.   By  designing  fun  activities,  teachers 
are  able  to  motivate  children.   In  addition,  despite  Ms. 
Fisher's  emphasis  on  quiet,  control,  and  order,  and 
traditional  teaching  practices,  the  teachers  in  Becky's 
academy  perceived  that  the  principal  supported  the  use  of 
alternative  practices. 

However,  Becky  lacked  clarity  in  her  beliefs  about  the 
learning  process.   Although  she  valued  alternative  practices, 
she  was  not  sure  how  such  practices  supported  student 
learning  of  tested  language  skills.   Her  perceptions  of 
schoolwide  norms  of  practice  supported  her  assumption  that 
tested  skills  are  learned  when  students  work  independently  on 
written  practice  exercises.   As  Becky  interacted  with  the 
other  English  teachers  in  the  school,  she  asked  them  for 
games  and  meaningful  activities  for  introducing  skills. 
Although  they  occasionally  offered  suggestions,  the  other 
English  teachers  maintained  a  traditional,  skill-based 
approach.   Becky  did  not  encounter  a  teacher  in  her  school 
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who  questioned  a  skill-based,  textbook-driven  approach  to 
teaching  and  learning  language  arts. 

Beliefs  about  the  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  the  Workplace  and 
Perceptions  of  Workplace  Variables 

Becky  believed  that  other  teachers  were  a  valuable 
resource  for  learning  about  teaching.   She  also  believed  that 
teachers  were  instructional  decision  makers  but  that  others 
(e.g.,  school  board,  principal,  test  makers)  were  responsible 
for  determining  the  curriculum.   These  beliefs  about  the  role 
of  the  teacher  in  the  workplace  interacted  with  Becky's 
perceptions  of  significant  workplace  variables  to  support  her 
inclination  to  adopt,  without  question,  the  prescribed 
curriculum. 

Becky  perceived  direct  orders  from  the  principal  to 
follow  the  prescribed  curriculum,  particularly  with  respect 
to  reading.   She  concluded  that  if  she  were  to  skip  workbook 
pages,  others  would  discover  her  insubordination.   Her 
observation  that  other  teachers  in  her  school  closely 
followed  the  prescribed  curriculum  supported  this  focus. 

Finally,  Becky  perceived  support  for  the  belief  that 
other  teachers  were  a  valuable  resource  for  practices  as  she 
interacted  with  teammates.   Together  they  discussed  their  aim 
to  establish  a  sense  of  community  and  beliefs  about 
appropriate  teaching  practices.   Becky  observed  that  the 
other  teachers  in  the  school  tended  to  work  in  isolation; 
however,  she  initiated  discussions  of  practices  with  the 
other  English  teachers  on  several  occasions.   Yet,  these 
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interactions  tended  to  support,  rather  than  challenge, 

Becky's  decisions  about  practices. 

To  summarize,  Becky  constructed  a  context  for 

professional  socialization  which  supported  the  compromises 

she  made  in  her  decisions  about  appropriate  practice.   As  the 

year  progressed,  Becky  indicated  that  she  did  not  enjoy 

teaching  English  and  concluded  that  it  was  impossible  to 

implement  alternative  practices  and  ensure  student  success  on 

tests . 

I  miss  social  studies  .  .  .  because  there  was  so 
much  [I]  could  do  that  didn't  involve  book  work. 
...  In  English  .  .  .  the  kids  really  do  have  to 
write  a  lot  more.   They  have  to  practice  what 
they've  learned.   To  me,  that's  a  real  frustration. 
(1-5.30) 

Although  she  had  a  strong  commitment  to  alternative 
practices,  and  some  sense  of  the  importance  of  purposeful  and 
meaningful  instruction,  Becky  also  accepted  a  skill-based 
curriculum  as  necessary  to  students'  success  in  passing  state- 
mandated  tests.   The  weaknesses  in  her  beliefs  about  how 
children  develop  language,  as  well  as  her  interactions  with 
her  teammates,  led  Becky  to  the  limited  perception  that 
purposeful  instruction  means  "make  it  fun"  and  "make  it 
interesting."   Nevertheless,  Becky  implemented  some  practices 
that  were  consistent  with  a  wholistic  approach.   As  a  first- 
year  teacher  of  English,  and  without  support  from  other 
English  teachers  in  her  school,  Becky  was  unable  to 
restructure  the  English  curriculum  in  her  classroom  in 
accordance  with  wholistic  views  of  teaching  and  learning 
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language,  which  she  herself  grasped  only  tentatively.   Thus, 
she  remained  dependent  on  skill-based  tests  and  dominated  by 
fears  of  system-mandated  assessments.   Indeed,  she  seems  to 
have  become  increasingly  intimidated  by  what  she  perceived  as 
a  demand  for  a  skills-oriented  curriculum  as  the  year 
progressed. 


CHAPTER  VI 
STEPHANIE:   "PASSING  TESTS" 

Stephanie  was  in  her  second  year  of  teaching  in  a 
suburban  school  district  at  Hillside  Elementary  School,  a 
rural  school  comprised  primarily  of  black  and  white 
working-class  children.   During  her  first  year  she  taught 
third-grade.   During  her  second  year  she  taught  second-grade 
with  a  team  of  three  other  teachers.   Stephanie  had  22 
students  in  her  second-grade  class,  10  of  whom  participated 
in  a  Chapter  I  pull-out  program  during  the  first  hour  of  each 
school  day.   Two  other  students  attended  special  education 
classes  for  the  entire  morning.   According  to  Stephanie,  she 
had  the  largest  percentage  of  low-achieving  children  of  the 
four  classes  in  her  quad. 

In  this  chapter  I  analyze  Stephanie's  practices  and 
perspectives  during  her  second  year  of  teaching.   I  draw 
heavily  on  interviews  with  Stephanie  and  classroom 
observations.   Stephanie's  comments  and  my  conclusions  are 
supported  by  interviews  with  Debbie,  one  of  Stephanie's 
colleagues.   In  this  chapter,  I  describe  Stephanie's  (a) 
teaching  practices,  (b)  teaching  perspective  and  its 
influence  on  her  practices,  (c)  perceptions  of  workplace 
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variables  and  their  influence  on  her  teaching  practices,  and 
(d)  context  for  professional  socialization. 

Stephanie's  Teaching  Practices 

Stephanie's  teaching  practices  consisted  primarily  of 
skill  lessons  outlined  by  textbooks.   Occasionally  she 
provided  alternative  activities  by  organizing  activity 
centers,  holiday  projects,  and  writing  activities. 
Stephanie's  Skill  Instruction 

Stephanie  entered  teaching  concerned  about  "doing  things 

right."   She  stated, 

Last  year  I  wanted  to  make  sure  I  was  doing 
everything  right.   I  was  caught  up  in  what  the 
teacher's  manual  said  .  .  .  this  page  before  [that] 
page.   (1-5.12) 

She  examined  the  teacher's  guide  and  closely  followed  the 

suggested  sequence  of  skill  instruction.   Stephanie  was  also 

concerned  about  covering  material.   Her  morning  routine  was 

designed  around  her  need  to  meet  with  reading  groups.   While 

she  met  with  reading  groups,  other  children  were  assigned 

worksheets  and  activities  emphasizing  skill  development.   In 

general,  students  completed  morning  assignments  in  isolation. 

Occasionally,  however,  I  observed  some  students  telling  each 

other  answers  to  questions.   Reading  and  English  lessons  were 

always  determined  by  the  teachers'  guides. 

[When  I  present  skill  lessons]  I  look  at  .  .  .  the 
teacher's  edition,  and  they'll  usually  have  some 
tips  for  introducing  it .  .  .  .  And  most  of  the  time 
I'll  do  it  like  the  book  says  unless  I  have  seen  it 
presented  in  a  different  way.   (0-2.9) 
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Whenever  Stephanie  talked  about  the  purpose  of 

activities,  she  stated  that  the  lessons  were  important 

because  they  were  included  in  the  textbook.   For  example,  she 

made  the  following  comment  about  a  lesson  I  observed: 

[This  is  an  important  skill  because]  ...  it  was 
review  and  it  was  important,  to  understand  the  key 
words  and  whatnot.   (0-3.9) 

Stephanie  repeatedly  concluded  that  activities  were  important 

because  they  developed  students'  skills.   For  example, 

Stephanie  made  the  following  comment  about  a  math  lesson  I 

observed: 

Just  the  skills  that  we  were  talking  about  .  .  . 
more  and  less  .  .  .  because  they  just  need  to  know 
.  .  .  need  to  be  able  to  perform  that  skill. 
(0-1.21) 

For  Stephanie,  skills  were  valuable  in  and  of  themselves. 

Although  Stephanie  occasionally  altered  lessons 

suggested  in  the  teacher's  guide,  she  expressed  concerns 

about  doing  this. 

I  just  don't  know  if  I  should  do  it  the  way  that  I 
was  taught  to  introduce  the  skill,  or  do  it  the  way 
the  book  says  to  do  it .  .  .  .  If  I  do  it  my  way,  is 
that  going  to  confuse  them  later  on?   If  this  is 
building  a  skill,  will  I  have  to  go  back  and 
reteach  it  the  way  the  book  taught  it  for  them  to 
know  how  to  do  it  later  on?   I  just  don't  know,  so 
I  go  ahead  and  teach  it  the  way  that  I  think  it 
needs  to  be  done.  .  .  .  But  I  just  don't  know  if 
I'm  doing  it  right  or  not.  ...  I  guess  I'll  know 
when  they  take  the  test.   (1-2.12) 

She  concluded  that  test  performance  would  indicate  her 

success  or  failure.   Perhaps  because  of  her  concerns  about 

test  performance,  Stephanie  rarely  altered  textbook  lessons. 
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Stephanie  believed  following  the  text  would  ensure  that 

her  students  would  do  well  on  tests.   However,  she  discovered 

during  her  first  year  that  it  was  not  that  simple.   Teachers 

had  to  make  decisions  about  which  lessons  they  would  teach. 

The  very  first  test  ...  I  just  didn't  know  what 
the  children  [needed  to  know] .   I  just  went  with 
the  book  page  by  page,  and  if  they  told  you  this  is 
what  you're  supposed  to  teach,  that  is  what  I  did. 
And  I  taught  some  skills  that  they  had  maybe  one 
question  [about  on  the  test],  but  I  thought  if  it's 
in  the  book  it  must  be  important.   Consequently, 
some  of  my  students  didn't  do  very  well  because 
they  weren't  tested  over  the  material  that  I  had 
emphasized.   So  I  learned  the  hard  way.  (0-2.8) 

Stephanie  concluded  that  in  the  future  she  would  emphasize 

lessons  that  introduced  tested  skills. 

As  noted,  Stephanie  used  tests  to  assess  student 

learning.   For  example,  Stephanie  decided  to  test  four 

students  for  a  new  reading  book  because  she  was  frustrated 

with  trying  to  keep  them  busy  while  other  members  of  their 

reading  group  were  out  of  the  room  attending  Chapter  I . 

Although  she  was  not  sure  if  the  students  would  succeed  in 

the  new  reading  book,  she  concluded  the  test  would  determine 

their  readiness. 

They  were  doing  productive  things  while  the  first 
reading  group  was  going  on  .  .  .  [But]  one  time  I 
thought  these  kids  could  really  move  up  and  go  a 
little  bit  faster  than  the  [Chapter  I  kids  who  were 
in  their  reading  group] .   But  then  I  thought  I 
don't  want  [another]  reading  group.  .  .  .  So  I  just 
decided  I  was  going  to  test  them  out  of  the  book 
and  see  what  results  I  got.  ...  I  talked  with  the 
curriculum  resource  teacher,  I  didn't  know  if  you 
could  do  something  like  this.  .  .  .  She  said  to  go 
ahead  and  test  them.  ...  I  showed  her  the  results 
and  she  said,  "It  looks  fine."   [So  I  moved  them  to 
the  next  book].   (1-5.2) 
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Yet,  Stephanie  faced  a  new  concern — the  other  reading  group 

had  already  completed  the  first  two  units  in  the  book.   She 

wondered  if  it  would  be  possible  to  skip  these  four  students 

to  the  third  unit.   Though  she  was  unsure  about  whether  or 

not  the  four  students  would  be  successful  if  they  skipped  the 

skill  lessons  in  the  first  two  units,  she  was  trying  to  solve 

a  management  problem.   Stephanie  integrated  the  four  children 

with  the  established  reading  group,  and,  to  her  surprise, 

they  were  immediately  successful. 

My  next  dilemma  was,  what  would  happen  if  I  just 
put  them  where  the  other  reading  group  was  already 
.  .  .  they  had  finished  two  units.  .  .  .  They  fell 
right  into  line.   We  really  didn't  have  any 
problems.   (1-5.2) 

As  long  as  her  students  were  completing  worksheets  and 

passing  tests,  even  when  she  was  surprised  with  the  results, 

Stephanie  felt  successful.   However,  a  glimpse  of  one  of  her 

typical  lessons  suggests  instructional  and  management 

problems  that  might  have  concerned  another  teacher. 

(Stephanie  sits  on  a  stool  in  the  front  of  the 
classroom.   Students  are  returning  from  Chapter  I. 
Several  students  are  up  moving  around,  several  are 
chattering.   The  noise  builds.):   Shh!   Shh!   I'm 
going  to  start.   I  need  all  eyes  on  the  board.   In 
language  arts  today  we  are  going  to  be  talking 
about  "capital  letters."   ("Capital  Letters"  is 
written  on  the  chalkboard.)   Raise  your  hand  and 
tell  me  one  time  when  we  need  capital  letters. 

Tom:   For  a  person's  name. 

(Talking  among  the  students  continues  as  Stephanie 
continues  with  the  lesson.) 

Stephanie:  I'm  going  to  wait  until  everyone's 
ready  to  learn.  If  you're  talking,  you're  not 
ready.   (briefly  pauses)   O.K.,  you  need  capital 
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letters  to  capitalize  a  person's  name.   Another 
time? 

Cindy:   The  first  letter  in  a  sentence. 

Stephanie:   O.K.,  is  that  all? 

Sally:   Last  names. 

Bill:   Middle  names. 

Stephanie:   Think  about  other  times  you  have  been 
told  to  capitalize.   What  about  .  .  .  (she  writes 
"december"  on  the  chalkboard)   Do  I  need  to  do 
anything? 

Sally:   Put  a  capital  D,  and  a  capital  M. 

Stephanie:   No!   We  don't  put  a  capital  in  the 
middle  of  the  word. 

(One  child  is  on  the  floor,  another  bangs  on  his 
desk.   Tameka  hops  up  to  her  cubby.   Other  children 
are  carrying  on  conversations.   Andrew  hops  up  to 
Tameka  to  ask  about  buying  milk  in  the  cafeteria. 
Stephanie  walks  over  and  points  to  their  seats.) 

(Stephanie  walks  over  to  a  "Birthday  Chart"  and 
points  out  the  capitals) :   You  always  capitalize 
the  months . 

(Stephanie  reads  the  first  sentence  on  their 
language  arts  worksheet.) :   Which  word  do  you 
capitalize? 

Cindy:   My! 

Stephanie:   "My"  is  the  first  word,  and  it  is 
already  capitalized.   All  you  have  to  do  is 
capitalize  the  months.   If  you  need  to  know  the 
names  of  the  months,  look  up  here  on  this  chart. 

(The  noise  and  conversations  continue  to  build 
again.) :   Shh!   Shh!   I  have  a  lot  of  things  to 
share  with  you.   The  next  sheet  is  your  spelling 
words.   The  ten  words  you  use  are  down  here.   All 
you  have  to  do  is  write  the  word  that  makes  sense . 
(Stephanie  points  to  the  bottom  of  the  page.)  At 
the  bottom  of  the  page  you  find  the  word  that 
rhymes  with  the  picture. 
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(Tameka  calls  out  and  stands  up.   Stephanie  pauses 
and  stares  at  her.   Tameka  gets  quiet,  but 
continues  standing.) 

Stephanie:   You  need  to  listen  to  this  one  so  you 
can  get  it  right .   Use  the  letters  in  the  raindrops 
plus  the  umbrella  to  make  the  words  on  your 
spelling  list.   You  cross  off  "mu"  and  write  it 
with  "ch"  to  make  "much."   What  word  is  "ch"  and 
"op?" 

[December  classroom  observation.] 

The  off-task  behavior  and  lack  of  attention  to  Stephanie's 

directions  described  above  typified  my  observations  of  her 

classroom.   I  attempted  to  encourage  her  to  share  any 

concerns  she  might  have  about  classroom  management,  she 

responded,  "Overall  ...  I'm  satisfied  with   [my]  .  .  . 

classroom  management"  (1-2.3).   Occasionally  Stephanie 

acknowledged  that  there  were  "some  interaction  problems"  and 

some  students  she  needed  "to  work  [with]  more  individually." 

Despite  her  obvious  emphasis  on  skill  instruction, 

worksheets,  and  testing,  Stephanie  repeatedly  stated  that  she 

implemented  alternative  practices  during  her  second  year  of 

teaching.   However,  as  the  following  quote  indicates,  many  of 

Stephanie's  alternative  practices  were  minor  modifications  of 

traditional  practices. 

I'm  trying  a  lot  more  different  activities  this 
year  than  I  did  last  year  .  .  .  like  with  math  or 
reading  [I'm  using]  a  lot  of  different  approaches. 
Last  year  I  got  into  a  routine  .  .  .  everyday  we 
basically  did  the  same  thing.  .  .  .  And  I  had  to 
stop  and  [think]  maybe  one  reason  the  children 
aren't  doing  as  well  is  because  we're  doing  the 
same  thing  day  after  day.  .  .  .  I'd  do  something 
different  .  .  .  even  if  it  was  as  simple  as  doing 
math  first  thing  in  the  morning  instead  of  in  the 
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afternoon.  .  .  .  This  year  I  think  I  have  a  lot 
[of]  different  approaches.   (0-2.14) 

Many  of  Stephanie's  alternatives  were  simple  alterations 

of  skill  lessons  in  the  textbook.   For  example,  Stephanie 

described  a  math  lesson  on  ordinal  numbers.   During  this 

lesson,  Stephanie  had  four  or  five  children  stand  in  a  line 

at  the  front  of  the  room.   She  pointed  to  one  of  the  children 

and  asked  the  class,  "What  is  this  person's  place  in  line?" 

The  students  responded,  "Third." 

In  the  book  it  was  a  picture  of  four  or  five 
children  standing  up  there  and  we  were  doing  the 
same  thing  the  book  was  doing,  but  what  we  were 
doing  was  real.   I  think  [it]  was  fun  that  we  could 
use  the  information  that  we  got  out  of  the  book  and 
use  it  right  then.   (1-1.11) 

In  an  effort  to  keep  children  busy  while  she  met  with 

the  reading  groups,  Stephanie  instituted  other  alternatives, 

including  story  tapes,  puzzles,  book  browsing,  and  art 

activity  centers.   For  example,  Stephanie  designed  the 

following  listening  center  activity  to  help  her  students  stay 

on  task  during  reading  group. 

So  I  thought,  "What  am  I  going  to  do  with  these 
children  .  .  .  they  [don't  know]  what's  going  on?" 
I  thought,  "I've  got  to  do  something  ...  I  can 
help  them."   So  I  thought,  "I  can  tape  it  and  they 
can  listen  to  it  first  so  they  will  have  heard  the 
words  out  loud  [before]  they  come  to  me.   [Then 
we'll]  see  if  that  makes  any  difference.   And  I 
have  noticed  a  difference.   (1-1.7) 

Although  this  is  a  practice  consistent  with  a  wholistic 

approach  (Routman,  1991),  Stephanie's  assessment  of  its 

success  indicates  that  she  is  not  clear  about  how  this 

practice  facilitates  reading  fluency  and  comprehension. 
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Stephanie  evaluated  the  activity  by  determining  whether  or 

not  children  appeared  to  be  busy  and  on-task.   She  reported 

that  her  students  "turned  the  pages"  in  their  books  and 

appeared  to  "stop  and  think  about"  the  questions  asked  at  the 

end  of  the  tape . 

Holiday  Projects 

Stephanie  also  included  holiday  projects  to  keep 

children  busy  while  she  met  with  reading  groups.   For 

example,  she  made  the  following  comment  in  October: 

It's  real  good  now  because  it's  Halloween  and  just 
about  anything  will  take  care  of  the  art  ...  I 
have  [activities]  in  the  back  [of  the  room  for 
when]  they're  finished  with  all  of  their  work. 
(0-2.3) 

Stephanie  concluded  that  the  sparseness  of  her  holiday 

collection  made  her  first  years  of  teaching  difficult. 

The  first  two  or  three  years  .  .  .  you  just  don't 
have  a  big  collection  of  things  that  you  can  go  to. 
I  spend  half  of  my  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  looking  in  books  .  .  .  magazines  .  .  .  art 
books  .  .  .  things  like  that,  just  to  find 
something  that  I  [can]  do.   (1-2.6) 

She  concluded  that  she  needed  to  develop  a  large  collection 

of  holiday  activities. 

Although  textbooks  were  Stephanie's  primary  resources 

for  teaching  practices,  she  also  relied  on  monthly  issues  of 

Mailbox  magazine  for  seasonal  worksheets,  writing,  and  art 

activities.   For  example,  her  ideas  for  Columbus  Day 

activities  came  from  Mailbox .   On  Columbus  Day,  Stephanie 

assigned  a  worksheet,  coloring  sheet,  and  writing  activity  to 

be  completed  while  she  met  with  the  reading  groups. 
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[In]  the  Mailbox  magazine  .  .  .  they  had  a  whole 
section  on  Columbus  Day.   And.  .  .  [I]  just  used 
[the  activities]  because  it  was  something  that  was 
in  the  papers  and  they  had  heard  about  Columbus 
Day,  so  [I]  just  wanted  to  incorporate  it  with  our 
curriculum  for  that  day.   (0-2.6) 

While  an  integrated,  thematic  approach  to  developing 

conceptual  understandings  is  advocated  by  teacher  educators 

in  the  elementary  PROTEACH  program  as  being  good  practice 

(Ross,  Bondy,  &  Kyle,  in  press)  ,  Stephanie  utilized  a 

"seasonal  approach"  as  a  way  to  keep  children  busy. 

"Thematic,  integrated"  activities  in  Stephanie's  classroom 

focused  on  producing  products  (e.g.,  pumpkins,  bats, 

Christmas  tree  chains)  rather  than  developing  conceptual 

understandings  (e.g.,  cross-cultural  understandings)  within  a 

meaningful  context. 

Writing  Activities 

Stephanie  indicated  she  was  implementing  a  process 
approach  to  teaching  writing  (Calkins,  1986)  ,  an  approach 
that  she  was  exposed  to  during  her  teacher  education  program. 
However,  Stephanie's  understanding  of  process  writing  was 
limited.   She  consistently  focused  on  the  product  (producing  a 
written  piece) ,  not  the  process  (composing  and  clarifying 
meaning) .   Generally,  Stephanie  assigned  writing  topics  to  be 
consistent  with  holiday  themes.   Finished  products  were  used 
to  decorate  the  classroom. 

When  she  implemented  a  process  approach  for  writing,  she 
had  the  children  compose  a  draft,  she  edited  it,  and  the 
children  copied  the  corrections  to  produce  a  finished  piece. 
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Stephanie  believed  the  children  would  learn  the  mechanics  of 

good  writing  by  including  her  corrections  when  producing  a 

final  copy.   At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  she  observed  that 

her  students  strayed  from  a  central  topic  or  wrote  sentences 

that  were  not  grammatically  correct.   She  determined  that  she 

needed  to  "back  up"  and  "teach  them  to  write  sentences." 

They  are  just  writing  fragments.  .  .  .  They  talk 
about  swimming  and  then  they  jump  over  to  "We  had 
fun  at  grandma's,"  just  from  one  thing  to  another. 
It  just  didn't  flow  at  all.  It's  like  they  get  off 
track.  .  .  .  So  we  went  back  to  learning  how  to 
write  complete  sentences.   (1-1.4) 

Stephanie  designed  lessons,  isolated  from  the  context  of 

their  writing  pieces,  to  teach  children  how  to  write  complete 

sentences.  Consistent  with  a  skill-based  approach  (as  opposed 

to  a  process  approach) ,  Stephanie  began  by  teaching  students 

to  recognize  nouns  in  sentences.   She  believed  introducing 

parts  of  speech  and  writing  complete  sentences  on  the 

chalkboard,  in  isolation  from  meaningful  text,  would  improve 

the  children's  sentence  structure  in  their  personal  writing. 

Despite  her  familiarity  with  research  on  inventive 

spelling,  Stephanie  concluded  that  it  was  easier  for  her  to 

spell  unknown  words  for  her  students.   I  observed  Stephanie, 

during  writing  activities,  going  from  student  to  student 

spelling  any  word  that  was  requested. 

I  try  to  say,  you  spell  it  yourself  the  first  time, 
but  usually  they  keep  on  persisting  and  [I]  just 
tell  them  how  to  spell  it.  .  .  .  I'm  not  a  very 
good  speller  myself  and  I  just  .  .  .  get  frustrated 
when  I'm  trying  to  .  .  .  write  something  and  I  have 
to  spend  half  of  my  time  looking  up  words.  .  .  . 
You  lose  your  train  of  thought,  and  I  wondered  if 
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the  children  get  that  way  when  they  are  writing. 
.  .  .  They  know  what  they  want  to  say,  and  they  try 
to  spell  it  and  they  know  it  doesn't  look  right. 
It's  just  easier  to  ask.   (0-3.15) 

Ironically,  encouraging  inventive  spellings  for  unknown  words 

would  have  resolved  Stephanie's  concern  about  interrupting 

the  writer's  "train  of  thought." 

Stephanie  was  also  unclear  about  what  to  do  with  her 

students'  finished  writing  pieces.   She  commented, 

I'll  read  them  .  .  .  [but]  I'm  having  a  hard  time, 
I  don't  know  how  to  grade  them  .  .  .  so  I  usually 
just  write  a  comment  or  two  about  the  story.   You 
know,  "Good  thought"  or  "Good  story."   Something 
like  that  and  then  send  it  home.   (0-3.17) 

Stephanie  concluded  that  her  role  was  to  evaluate  finished 

products.   She  consistently  focused  on  the  product,  not  the 

process.   When  I  asked  Stephanie  if  she  had  observed  any 

growth  in  her  students'  writing,  she  commented  that  she  had. 

She  noted  that  her  students'  pieces  were  "getting  longer." 

Stephanie  was  looking  at  the  product's  length  rather  than 

students'  methods  of  grappling  with  written  communication 

(Calkins,  1986) . 

Stephanie  also  implemented  journal  writing.   This  is  a 

practice  commonly  associated  with  process  writing  classrooms 

(Routman,  1991)  .   She  explained  her  goals  for  journal 

writing:   "Journals  [are]  just  to  practice  writing,  not 

handwriting,  but  just  the  process  of  writing,  the  thinking 

and  whatnot"  (0-3.6).   Essentially,  Stephanie  instituted 

journal  writing  as  an  activity  for  children  to  do  "after  they 

completed  their  morning  work."   It  was  an  alternative 
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practice  which  she  valued.   Although  Stephanie  made  several 

references  to  these  daily  journals,  I  never  observed  her 

students  writing  in  them. 

Finally,  Stephanie  organized  a  letter-writing  activity, 

which  was  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of  process  writing. 

Stephanie  provided  a  real  reason  for  students  to  practice 

skills  (Calkins,  1986;  Weaver,  1990) .   However,  her 

assessment  of  student  learning  indicates  that  her 

understanding  of  the  purpose  and  success  of  the  lesson  was 

limited. 

The  practice  of  writing  a  letter,  writing  down 
their  thoughts  [on]  the  paper,  that's  what  my 
intention  was.  .  .  .  How  do  I  know  [I  accomplished 
my  goal]?   Because  they  turned  in  something  that 
had  "Dear"  something  on  it .  .  .  .  That's  what  I  was 
looking  for.   (0-1.13) 

Stephanie  indicated  that  although  it  would  have  been  nice  to 

have  the  children  mail  their  letters,  she  was  not  sure  how  to 

do  this  in  a  classroom  setting.   In  January,  Stephanie 

organized  another  letter-writing  activity  about  which  she 

indicated  it  was  important  for  her  students  to  mail  the 

letters  and  receive  a  response. 

It  started  with  the  Governor's  inauguration.  We 
had  just  seen  him  on  t.v.  and  we  decided  to  write 
him  a  letter,  to  put  a  lot  more  connection  to  it. 
.  .  .  We've  been  writing  letters  to  different 
people  .  .  .  practicing  our  letter  writing  skills 
.  .  .  creative  writing  skills  for  a  purpose. 
(1-5.6) 

Stephanie  organized  this  lesson  to  give  children  a  real 

purpose  for  practicing  their  punctuation  skills. 
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We  were  working  on  punctuation  is  how  it  all 
started  and  we  just  progressed  to  writing  formal 
letters.   It  was  important  for  them  to  refine  their 
skills  but  to  also  get  a  response  back,  to  have 
someone  writing  back.   That  was  my  goal.  [For 
example,  when  we  wrote]  the  principal  [she  wrote] 
back  to  the  children.   (1-5.7) 

To  summarize,  although  Stephanie's  practices  were 
primarily  influenced  by  textbooks  and  tests,  she  occasionally 
implemented  alternatives.    Holiday  art  and  writing  projects 
were  used  to  keep  children  busy  when  worksheets  were 
completed.   Stephanie  believed  that  her  writing  activities 
were  consistent  with  the  process  approach  she  was  exposed  to 
in  elementary  PROTEACH.   However,  her  implementation  of 
process  writing  activities  indicated  she  had  a  limited 
understanding  of  implicit  aims,  beliefs  about  learning,  and 
the  teacher's  role  in  learning  associated  with  a  process 
approach. 

Stephanie's  Teaching  Perspective 

Stephanie's  teaching  practices  suggest  that  her  teaching 
perspective  was  comprised  of  beliefs  about  the  importance  of 
particular  aims,  the  learning  process,  the  teacher's  role  in 
the  learning  process,  appropriate  teaching  practices,  and  the 
teacher's  role  in  the  workplace.   In  this  section  I  examine 
Stephanie's  beliefs,  and  discuss  the  clarity  and  coherence  in 
her  teaching  perspective.   I  also  discuss  the  influence  of 
Stephanie's  teaching  perspective  on  her  practices. 
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Aims  for  Student  Learning 

Stephanie's  teaching  practices  indicated  she  had  one  aim 

for  student  learning — to  help  children  learn  skills  needed  to 

pass  tests.   "[Students]  just  need  to  know  [them]  .  .  .  they 

.  .  .  need  to  be  able  to  perform  [the]  skill"  (0-1.21) . 

Occasionally  Stephanie  identified  broader  teaching  aims,  such 

as  helping  children  develop  problem-solving  skills  and  a  love 

for  reading.   However,  her  definitions  of  broader  aims  were 

influenced  by  her  primary  aim — developing  the  ability  to  pass 

tests.   For  example,  when  I  asked  Stephanie  about  the 

importance  of  developing  problem-solving  skills,  she  stated, 

That's  what  they're  testing  them  on.  .  .  .  It's 
important  .  .  .  [for  children  to]  understand  the 
process  of  what  they're  learning,  or  what  they're 
going  to  be  doing.   (1-4.2) 

Stephanie's  commitment  to  helping  children  learn  skills 

needed  to  pass  tests  was  consistent  with  her  beliefs  about 

the  teaching  and  learning  process. 

Beliefs  about  the  Teaching  and  Learning  Process 

Stephanie's  beliefs  about  learning,  the  teacher's  role 

in  learning,  and  appropriate  practices  suggest  that  she 

believed  teaching  and  learning  are  simple  processes. 

Stephanie's  teaching  practices  indicated  she  believed  that 

knowledge  is  acquired  by  individually  completing  worksheets. 

Children  learn  when  they  record  correct  responses  and 

practice  right  answers.   She  used  a  variety  of  strategies  to 

ensure  all  children  completed  assigned  worksheets.   For 

example,  when  I  asked  Stephanie  about  her  reasons  for 
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completing  a  math  worksheet  with  the  whole  class,  she 

explained, 

I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  everybody  .  .  .  [got  the 
answers]  written  down,  so  [they  could]  show  me  that 
[they  knew]  what  we  were  talking  about.  (0-1.21) 

She  believed  texts  provide  a  coherent  sequence  of  instruction 

that  leads  to  good  learning,  and  that  learning  is 

demonstrated  by  passing  tests.   As  she  explained, 

If  you  want  the  children  to  go  on  [to  the  next 
grade],  they  have  to  pass  the  test.   Whatever  else 
you  can  give  them  is  good,  but  I  learned  that 
[lesson]  the  hard  way.   (0-2.8) 

In  accordance  with  her  beliefs  about  the  learning 
process,  Stephanie  believed  that  the  teacher's  role  in 
learning  is  to  tell  children  right  answers.   Stephanie 
demonstrated  this  belief  by  spelling  for  children,  copy 
editing  their  pieces,  and  providing  answers  to  questions  on 
worksheets.   If  students  didn't  know  an  answer  or  how  to  read 
a  word,  she  would  tell  them.   She  also  believed  that  the 
teacher's  role  was  to  assign  worksheets,  keep  students  busy, 
and  maintain  order.   She  believed  that  by  accomplishing  these 
tasks,  children  would  learn  skills  and  pass  tests.   Teachers 
help  children  learn  by  presenting  the  sequence  of  lessons 
described  in  teachers'  guides. 

In  addition  to  implementing  skill  lessons  described  in 
teachers'  guides  and  assigning  worksheets,  Stephanie  believed 
that  good  teaching  practices  included  holiday  art  activities 
and  writing  projects.   Holiday  activities  were  a  means  for 
keeping  children  busy  while  she  met  with  reading  groups. 
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Although  she  said  she  entered  teaching  wanting  to  implement 

integrated,  thematic  units,  it  is  not  surprising  that  she 

quickly  abandoned  this  practice.   During  her  first  year, 

Stephanie  organized  a  "Presidential  Report  Writing"  unit  that 

integrated  reading,  English,  and  social  studies.   She 

discovered,  however,  that  time  spent  on  this  unit  "put 

[students]  behind  in  other  textbooks."   Stephanie  concluded 

that  integrated  units  inhibited  her  ability  to  cover  "all  of 

those  skills  that  the  children  have  to  master."   Integrated 

units  made  it  difficult  to  efficiently  "check  off"  skills  in 

cumulative  folders. 

Stephanie  once  expressed  a  belief  that  her  mission  as  a 

teacher  was  to 

educate  and  inform,  I  guess  .  .  .  [by]  exposing 
children  to  a  lot  of  different  materials  and 
different  aspects  of  life.   I  don't  think  teaching 
is  just  in  textbooks.  (1-4.5) 

However,  her  ideas  about  how  to  move  beyond  texts  were 

limited.   When  I  asked  Stephanie  to  give  an  example  of  going 

beyond  the  textbook,  she  explained  that  teaching  also 

[happens]  on  the  playground,  [for  example]  when 
you're  trying  [to  teach  children]  to  get  along. 

.  .  .  It's  a  multi-faceted  career.  .  .  .  You're  a 
little  bit  of  everything.  (1-4.5) 

This  answer  suggests  that  Stephanie  lacked  an  understanding 

of  strategies  that  were  not  text -based  and  had  a  limited  view 

of  her  role  as  a  teacher. 

Stephanie  also  entered  teaching  with  a  simplified  view 

of  classroom  management .   She  believed  that  loving  children 
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was  all  that  was  needed  to  establish  respect  and  order  in  the 

classroom.   She  stated, 

I  thought  [that]  if  I  encouraged  these  children 
enough,  if  I  loved  them  enough,  if  I  supported  them 
enough,  then  they  [would]  do  what  I  want  them  to  do 
all  the  time,  out  of  respect,  because  I'm  the 
teacher. 

Stephanie  quickly  "realize [d]  that  you  can't  start  out  like 

that.  .  .  .  [Teachers]  have  got  to  be  the  ones  [who  are]  in 

control."   In  her  first  year  of  teaching  she  wanted  "everyone 

to  love  [her  and  didn't  want]  to  get  mad  at  anybody."   Later 

in  the  year  she  said  she  could  not  "love  these  kids  into 

being  good."   She  recognized  that  she  was  "letting  things  go 

until  .  .  .  the  point  of  no  return.  ...  It  [was]  a  constant 

battle  to  be  the  one  in  charge."   Although  she  "never 

expected"  to  lose  control,  she  did. 

Stephanie  was  determined  that  her  second  year  would  be 

different .   She  started  the  new  school  year  by  establishing 

rules,  routines,  and  expectations  on  the  first  day  of  school. 

She  said,  "I  just  felt  last  year  was  not  right.  ...  I  knew 

I  had  to  try  something  different"  [1-1.18].   During  her 

second  year,  Stephanie  focused  on  classroom  management  issues 

"for  the  first  three  weeks  of  school."   As  she  struggled  to 

maintain  control,  Stephanie  relied  upon  a  limited  range  of 

practices.   For  example,  she  continually  rearranged  students' 

desks  and  tinkered  with  her  practice  of  writing  names  on  the 

board  as  she  searched  for  a  combination  of  name-writing 

strategies  that  would  work.   Stephanie's  beliefs  about  the 
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teacher's  role  in  the  workplace  were  consistent  with  her 
beliefs  about  the  teaching  and  learning  process. 
Beliefs  about  the  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  the  Workplace 

Stephanie  believed  that  the  teacher's  role  in  the 
workplace  was  to  follow  teachers'  guides,  keep  children  busy, 
and  love  students  and  they  will  be  good.   Following  the 
teachers'  guides  would  ensure  that  she  was  "doing  things 
right."   Stephanie  believed  that  there  was  a  right  way  to 
teach.   As  a  beginning  teacher,  "you  feel  like  you  are  in  a 
glass  bowl  and  that  everybody  else  is  looking  at  you.  ...  I 
was  very  self-conscious  [and  thought]  we  had  to  be  the 
perfect  class."   Stephanie's  belief  that  there  is  a  right  way 
to  teach  and  that  she  should  be  the  perfect  teacher, 
reinforced  her  inclination  to  work  and  plan  independently — 
"I  guess  it's  by  preference." 

Although  Stephanie  believed  teaching  is  a  solitary  act, 

it  was  occasionally  necessary  for  her  to  approach  other 

teachers  to  ensure  she  was  doing  things  "the  right  way." 

Stephanie  interacted  with  other  teachers  to  determine  if  she 

was  "on  the  same  page"  as  everybody  else  and  to  collect 

evidence  that  others  were  having  similar  problems  teaching 

particular  skills.   Stephanie  primarily  interacted  with  the 

teachers  on  her  team. 

I  probably  feel  more  comfortable  with  those  other 
three  that  are  around  me.   I  don't  think  I'd  feel 
comfortable  going  out  to  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
portable.  ...  I  just  don't  work  with  them.   I 
don't  see  them  in  action.  .  .  .  And  I've  seen  these 
other  ladies  in  action  and  I  know  what  they  do  and 
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I'm  around  them  a  lot  more  than  the  others. 
(1-3.13) 

One's  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the 
workplace  includes  beliefs  about  how  one  learns  to  be  a 
teacher.   For  Stephanie  these  beliefs  were  consistent  with 
her  beliefs  about  how  children  learn.   Stephanie  believed 
others  would  just  "tell  her  what  to  do" — tests,  teachers' 
guides,  and  other  teachers.   For  example,  when  Stephanie 
sought  advice  about  classroom  management  during  her  first 
year,  she  stated,  "I  needed  somebody  to  say,  'This  is  what 
you  have  to  do.'   Not,  'figure  out  what,*   or  'reflect  back 
upon'  ...  I  needed  someone  to  say,  'This  is  what  you  have 
to  do. '" 

To  summarize,  Stephanie's  teaching  perspective  was 
simple,  yet  consistent.   Her  aim  was  for  students  to  learn 
tested  skills,  mainly  by  practicing  correct  responses  and 
following  textbook-designated  instructional  sequences. 
Stephanie  believed  that  the  teacher's  role  in  the  learning 
process  was  to  tell  children  right  answers  and  assign 
worksheets.   Holiday  art  projects,  writing  activities,  and 
centers  were  appropriate  practices  for  keeping  children  busy 
after  worksheets  were  completed.   Stephanie  implemented 
process  writing,  an  alternative  strategy,  in  a  way  that  was 
consistent  with  her  beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning.   She 
modified  writing  activities  to  practice  skills  and  emphasize 
holiday  themes.   In  addition,  she  organized  the  "process"  so 
that  students  recorded  standard  spellings  and  copied  edited 
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pieces.   Finally,  Stephanie's  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the 
teacher  in  the  workplace  were  consistent  with  her  aims  and 
beliefs  associated  with  student  learning.   Stephanie  believed 
teaching  to  be  as  simple  as  the  process  of  learning:   Good 
teachers  follow  the  teachers'  guides,  love  students,  and  work 
in  isolation.   Teachers  learn  to  teach  by  being  told  what  to 
do.   Questions  and  reflection  complicate  the  process  of 
becoming  a  teacher.   Stephanie's  teaching  perspective  and 
practices  were  also  consistent  with  her  perceptions  of 
workplace  variables. 

Stephanie's  Perceptions  of  Workplace  Variables 

Stephanie's  perceptions  of  significant  workplace 
variables  were  consistent  with  her  perspective  and  supported, 
rather  than  challenged,  her  teaching  practices.   In  this 
section  I  discuss  Stephanie's  perceptions  of  four  significant 
workplace  variables — class  assignment,  norms  of 
noninterference,  norms  of  teaching  practice,  and 
administrative  style. 
Class  Assignment 

Stephanie's  perceptions  of  her  class  assignment  provided 
support  for  her  approach  to  classroom  management,  beliefs 
about  appropriate  practices,  and  assessment  of  student 
learning.   She  indicated  that  her  class  had  a  high  percentage 
of  low  achievers  and  concluded  that  her  students  were  young 
and  unable  to  be  orderly  and  attentive.   In  other  words, 
Stephanie's  perceptions  of  her  class  assignment  were  shaped 
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by  her  perspective  and  supported  her  decisions  regarding 

teaching  and  classroom  management  practices. 

As  she  began  her  second  year  of  teaching,  I  asked 

Stephanie  about  differences  she  noticed  between  teaching 

third  grade  and  second  grade.   Stephanie  reported, 

[The  second  graders  are]  a  lot  less  academically 
oriented.   They  [are]  still  wanting  to  color  and 
things  like  that  and  not  get  into  schoolwork.  .  .  . 
They  get  tired  a  lot  easier  and  they  are  just  worn 
out  by  lunchtime.   You  can  just  forget  the 
afternoon!   (1-1.2) 

Stephanie  indicated  that  teaching  second  grade  was  different 

from  teaching  third  grade.   Children  in  second  grade  are 

younger  and  less  inclined  to  be  attentive  and  independently 

complete  worksheets.   She  concluded  that  she  would  have  to 

lower  her  expectations  for  studentlearning  and  be  more 

tolerant  of  student  behavior. 

I'm  a  lot  more  tolerant  of  things  in  the  classroom 
than  I  was  last  year  .  .  .  behavior  type  things.   I 
understand  that  these  children  are  small  and 
they're  not  always  going  to  get  everything  the 
first  time  and  some  people  just  can't  sit  still. 
I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there's  something 
in  the  water  that  makes  [them]  not  sit  still!  .  .  . 
I'm  more  relaxed.  ...  [I]  roll  with  the  punches. 
If  it  doesn't  work  out  this  time,  we're  going  to  do 
it  again  until  we  get  it  right.   (1-5.12) 

Her  solution  to  challenges  in  student  learning  and  classroom 

management  was  to  change  her  expectations  to  be  consistent 

with  her  perceptions  of  her  students'  maturity  and  abilities. 

Perhaps  this  resolution  explains  Stephanie's  acceptance  of 

off-task  behavior  and  student  interruptions  during  the 

typical  lesson  described  earlier  in  this  chapter. 
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Stephanie  stated  a  belief  that  "all  students  can  and 

will  learn."   She  said,  "Each  child  may  have  a  different 

level,  but  each  child  should  be  taught  to  their  potential" 

(1-4.2).   However,  she  also  believed  that  what  a  teacher 

could  expect  to  accomplish  was  strongly  influenced  by  the 

characteristics  of  the  children  she  was  assigned  to  teach. 

She  believed  that  she  had  a  below-average  group.   Stephanie 

concluded  that  the  composition  of  her  second-grade  class 

would  influence  what  she  could  accomplish. 

I  really  want  the  children  to  do  their  potential, 
but  when  you  don't  have  the  one  or  two  .  .  .  that 
can  help  motivate  the  others,  it's  real  hard.   Not 
that  the  teacher's  not  the  primary  motivator,  but 
it's  nice  to  have  a  couple  you  can  count  on  to  help 
out.   (1-4.7) 

Stephanie  was  particularly  concerned  about  the  capacities  of 

the  children  in  her  lowest  reading  group. 

Ten  of  the  14  are  in  Chapter  I,  so  already  you  know 
that  they  are  having  a  struggle  and  you  just  have 
to  be  very,  very  patient  with  them.   And  their 
attention  span  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  .  .  . 
[was  very  short].  (0-3.3) 

Her  perceptions  of  their  age  and  achievement  level  provided 

support  for  her  decision  to  continue  using  the  same 

practices.   She  would  have  to  go  slower,  shorten  their 

meetings,  and  tolerate  off-task  behavior. 

I  was  trying  to  have  a  30-minute  reading  group  with 
those  guys  and  they  just  could  not  do  it.   We 
worked  for  20  minutes  but  after  that  I  realized 
they  cannot  sit  still  and  listen  for  30  minutes. 
[I]  broke  it  down  to  10  minutes  .  .  .  and  then 
built  it  up  so  that  they  can  sit  there  for  about  20 
minutes  without  falling  out  of  their  chairs  and 
bothering  people.   (0-3.4) 
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Stephanie  indicated  that  although  she  once  believed  it 

was  important  to  be  on  the  "same  page"  as  the  other  teachers, 

she  concluded  that  this  was  not  always  possible.   Her 

perceptions  of  the  composition  of  her  class  relieved  the 

pressure  she  perceived  to  be  on  the  same  page  as  the  other 

second-grade  classes . 

I  don't  feel  the  time  restraints  like  ...  at  the 
end  of  last  year.   I  felt  real  pressured  to  get  all 
of  these  pages  accomplished.   It  was  important  to 
me  to  be  on  the  same  page  with  everybody  else  in 
the  third-grade  unit.  .  .  .  And  I  think  this  year  I 
realized  that  I'm  going  to  have  to  look  at  the 
individual  class,  and  if  we  have  a  slower-paced 
class  than  say  the  person  next  to  us,  that's  all 
right  as  long  as  we're  getting  it .  .  .  .  Some 
classes  just  aren't  going  to  be  where  everybody 
else  is.   But  it's  all  right  to  be  there.   (0-2.15) 

Stephanie  believed  that  she  had  a  class  of  low 
achievers.   She  also  concluded  that  second-grade  children 
were  too  young  to  maintain  an  academic  focus .   Her 
perceptions  of  her  class  assignment  provided  support  for 
lowering  her  expectations  and  slowing  down  the  pace  at  which 
she  expected  to  cover  the  material,  rather  than  challenging 
her  to  modify  her  practices. 
Norms  of  Noninterference 

Feiman-Nemser  and  Floden  (1986)  reported  that  teachers 
typically  work  in  isolation  and  obey  norms  of 
noninterference.   Teachers  in  schools  where  this  norm 
prevails  refrain  from  offering  suggestions  to  others. 
However,  support  and  advice  are  provided  when  it  is 
requested.   The  tradition  of  noninterference  also  implies 
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that  teachers  who  ask  for  help  are  failing.   Stephanie 

entered  teaching  believing  teachers  work  in  isolation  and 

perceived  that  working  in  isolation  was  a  common  practice  in 

her  school.   In  addition,  Stephanie's  beliefs  about  the  role 

of  the  teacher  in  the  workplace  were  consistent  with  her 

perception  that  norms  of  noninterference  existed  in  her 

school.   However,  she  also  desired  some  support  from  her 

colleagues  and  struggled  to  understand  the  rules  for  seeking 

advice  associated  with  the  norms. 

At  the  beginning  of  her  first  year,  Stephanie  assumed 

all  teachers  worked  independently.   The  two  teachers  on  her 

team  had  been  working  together  for  some  time,  and  Stephanie 

either  believed  she  was  not  invited  or  she  did  not  feel 

comfortable  taking  part  in  their  discussions.   She  was 

physically  isolated  from  the  other  teachers  on  her  grade 

level,  and  she  had  to  seek  them  out  to  initiate  interactions. 

Generally,  Stephanie  worked  out  her  own  problems.   She 

assumed  that  most  teachers  worked  in  isolation  and  obeyed 

codes  of  noninterference. 

It  was  a  journey  to  go  [to  the  other  teachers],  and 
[I  thought]  I'll  just  take  care  of  it  myself.  .  .  . 
I  had  to  make  a  point  to  go  there.  ...  I  just 
didn't  have  the  team  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  that  I  would  have  liked.   At  that  point  I 
didn't  know.   I  just  thought  that's  how  everybody 
did  it.   (1-1.10) 

Although  Stephanie  wanted  support  and  assistance,  she 

believed  she  had  to  wait  for  other  teachers  to  initiate 

helpful  interactions.   Other  teachers  did  not  approach  her. 
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Unaware  that  she  was  misunderstanding  the  norms  of 

noninterference,  Stephanie  concluded  that  her  colleagues 

simply  did  not  realize  she  needed  their  support. 

I  just  don't  think  [other  teachers]  think  about  the 
beginning  [teachers.   They're]  caught  up  in  what 
[they're]  doing.   (1-2.6) 

What  Stephanie  did  not  understand  about  the  norms  of 

noninterference  was  that  help  was  available  when  it  was 

sought.   Her  inclination  to  wait  for  others  to  approach  her 

intensified  the  isolation  she  experienced. 

Stephanie  had  two  concerns  that  inhibited  her  from 

approaching  other  teachers  for  support  and  assistance:  "What 

are  they  going  to  think  of  me?"  and  "Am  I  doing  this  right?" 

She  "didn't  want  anyone  to  know  that  [she]  was  having 

problems."   These  concerns  were  consistent  with  traditional 

norms  of  noninterference — asking  for  help  is  a  sign  of 

failure.  In  addition,  Stephanie  concluded  that  entering  the 

profession  "believing  [she  could]  handle  anything"  influenced 

her  "not  to  take  advice"  from  others  like  she  should  have. 

She  believed  that  having  her  master's  degree  meant  she  was 

"supposed  to  know  what  [she  was]  doing  all  the  time."   As  she 

became  more  concerned  about  classroom  management,  Stephanie 

grew  desperate  and  "sought  out"  another  teacher's  advice. 

She  chose  a  teacher  with  whom  she  felt  comfortable  and  who 

taught  on  the  same  team. 
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Consistent  with  the  norms  of  noninterference,  Stephanie 

discovered  that  the  support  and  assistance  of  other  teachers 

were  available  when  she  asked  for  it. 

I  just  didn't  know  to  [ask  other  teachers  for  help 
during  my  first  year] .   You  could  say  it  was  my 
fault,  because  I  didn't  ask.   I  guess  everybody 
assumed  that  because  I  didn't  ask  I  already  knew. 
And  that  was  my  fault.   I  just  didn't  ask  enough 
questions.   (1-1.11) 

By  the  end  of  her  first  year,  Stephanie  reported  that  she 

"was  beginning  to  share  ideas  and  people  were  sharing  with 

[her]"  (1-1.11).   Her  interactions  with  an  experienced 

teacher  new  to  Hillside  helped  her  to  understand  the  norms 

and  to  see  that  other  teachers  were  approachable. 

She  was  new,  so  we  did  a  lot  of  things  together. 
So  that  just  kind  of  broke  the  ice.   We  just  didn't 
know  that  you  go  ask  all  these  people  .  .  .  what 
they're  doing.   (1-1.11) 

However,  Stephanie's  struggle  to  understand  the  rules 

for  gaining  assistance  from  other  teachers  continued.   Her 

preference  for  others  to  approach  her  to  offer  their  ideas 

and  activities  persisted. 

I  wish  that  ...  if  they  .  .  .  were  starting  a  new 
unit  or  introducing  something  new,  that  they  would 
share  some  of  the  ideas  that  they're  doing.  ...  I 
just  wish  .  .  .  that  somebody  would  say,  "This  is 
what  I'm  doing.   Would  you  like  to  do  it?" 
(1-2.4-5) 

However,  her  preference  was  inconsistent  with  the  norms  of 

noninterference.   Stephanie  continued  to  be  confused  about 

why  other  teachers  did  not  offer  her  their  assistance.   She 

concluded  that  other  teachers  might  talk  with  her  more  after 

she  had  taught  at  the  school  for  several  years.   "That 
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probably  just  comes  with  time  and  things  like  that.   I  don't 

know"  (1-2.5) . 

Debbie,  Stephanie's  colleague,  reported  that  the  support 

of  other  teachers  and  their  willingness  to  share  ideas  were 

what  she  liked  best  about  Hillside  Elementary  School. 

The  sharing  of  ideas  .  .  .  [and]  working  with  the 
people  in  this  building  [are  the  best  things  about 
teaching  in  this  school] ....  Everybody  seems  to 
help  each  other  and  share.  There's  not  one  person 
trying  to  hog  the  show  or  keep  something  a  secret. 
Sharing  is  a  big  thing,  and  it  makes  you  feel  like 
you  want  to  give  too.  .  .  .  Everyone's  more  than 
willing  to  help  out  and  share  and  give. 

Debbie  said  that  Hillside  teachers  openly  shared  ideas  and 

strategies  with  one  another.   She  also  noted  that  teachers, 

in  accordance  with  existing  norms  of  noninterference,  did  not 

offer  suggestions  to  one  another.   They  shared  their  ideas 

only  when  another  teacher  approached  them  to  ask  about  an 

activity. 

We  share  a  lot  of  ideas.  .  .  .  [For  example],  if 
you're  walking  down  the  hall  and  you  see  a  bulletin 
board  [you  might  ask]  about  [it] . 

Debbie's  comments  are  consistent  with  Stephanie's  conclusions 

at  the  end  of  her  first  year. 

[It's]  up  to  the  teacher  and  team.  ...  I  learned 
the  hard  way — some  .  .  .  people  .  .  .  like  to  [go 
into]  their  own  little  room  and  do  their  own  little 
thing.  ...  I  just  wanted  to  know  what  other 
people  [were]  doing.  .  .  .  [Now]  I  know  [it  is]  the 

[individual]  teacher's  responsibility  [to  approach 
others  for  advice] .   (Al-3) 

Stephanie's  discovery  that  teachers  will  not  say  "No" 

and  that  they  would  answer  questions  enriched  Stephanie's 

understanding  of  the  codes  of  noninterference.   She  entered 
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her  second  year  aware  that  she  needed  to  ask  more 

questions — "I  just  know  to  ask  more  questions  instead  of  just 

going  along  my  little  way"  (1-1.11).   She  indicated  that  "it 

did  [feel  awkward]  at  the  beginning,  but  then  [she]  just 

didn't  let  it  bother  [her]  anymore"  (1-2.6).   Stephanie 

concluded,  "They're  not  going  to  say  'No'  if  you  go  ask." 

Stephanie's  interactions  with  her  teammates  during  her 

second  year  helped  her  to  understand  the  codes  of 

noninterference.   Sharing  by  her  teammates  was  consistent 

with  the  norms.   Because  Stephanie  asked  questions,  they 

offered  suggestions. 

They'll  have  something  up  and  I'll  go  into  their 
room  and  say,  "How  did  you  do  that?  Would  you  mind 
if  I  had  a  pattern  or  a  copy?"   Or,  "Let  me  see  how 
you  put  it  together."   That  type  of  thing.   (1-2.5) 

Stephanie  observed  that  the  teachers  on  her  team  "are  very 

open  with  what  they're  doing."   She  explained  that  the  other 

three  teachers  "had  been  working  together  for  10  years." 

According  to  Stephanie,  she  "stepped  in  and  they  just  took 

[her]  under  [their]  wings."   They  offered  their  suggestions 

and  their  support.   Stephanie  reported,  "I  work  a  lot  with 

them"  (1-1.9).   Comments  by  Debbie  support  Stephanie's 

observations — "We  share  a  lot,  especially  since  she's  new  on 

our  team  and  wanting  to  know,  'Well,  did  you  all  do  this  last 

year?'"   Again  Debbie's  comment  indicates  that  the 

interactions  on  the  team  were  consistent  with  the  norms — it 

was  up  to  Stephanie  to  ask  the  questions. 
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Although  some  teachers  planned  together,  Stephanie's 

inclination  to  plan  independently  was  consistent  with  her 

perception  that  collaborative  planning  was  not  an  option 

available  to  her.   This  perception  was  also  consistent  with 

the  codes  of  noninterference. 

Most  of  the  teachers,  I  think,  do  it  by  themselves 
unless  they  have  a  situation  like  the  two  teachers 
across  from  Doris  and  I — Debbie  and  Mrs.  Thompson. 
(1-2.9) 

Unlike  Stephanie  and  Doris,  Debbie  and  Mrs.  Thompson  did  not 

construct  a  wall  between  their  classrooms.   They  also 

planned  together.   Although  Stephanie  occasionally  approached 

Doris  when  there  was  a  "certain  project  coming  up  [to]  talk 

[about]  what  [they]  could  do  together  [or  to  find  out]  what 

[Doris]  was  doing,"   Stephanie  said,  "I  don't  have  a  meeting 

time  [where  I]  sit  down  and  plan  together  [with  Doris]." 

Debbie's  comments  support  Stephanie's  conclusions.   She 

reported  that  the  teachers  on  their  team  "work  mostly 

independently  .  .  .  because  they  are  all  experienced  except 

for  Stephanie."   She  noted  that  when  they  did  meet  as  a  team 

it  was  to  discuss  upcoming  special  events.   Stephanie's 

interactions  with  the  teachers  on  her  team  were  consistent 

with  the  norms  of  noninterference.   Feiman-Nemser  and  Floden 

(1986)  reported  that  teachers  who  abide  by  these  norms  tend 

to  limit  their  conversations  with  their  colleagues  to 

personal  lives,  gripes,  and  special  events,  and  avoid 

discussions  of  curriculum  and  instruction. 
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To  summarize,  Stephanie  entered  teaching  with  an 
inclination  to  work,  in  isolation.   This  inclination  was 
consistent  with  Stephanie's  perception  that  her  school  was 
characterized  by  norms  of  noninterference.   Although 
Stephanie  would  have  liked  to  interact  with  other  teachers 
more  frequently,  she  misunderstood  the  rules  associated  with 
the  norms.   She  preferred  for  others  to  approach  her. 
Through  her  interactions  with  her  teammates  during  her  second 
year,  Stephanie  began  to  understand  the  codes  for  seeking  and 
receiving  support  and  assistance.   She  learned  that  support 
and  assistance  from  other  teachers  were  available  when  she 
asked  for  it . 
Norms  of  Teaching  Practice 

Stephanie's  interactions  with  other  teachers  influenced 
her  perceptions  of  the  school-wide  norms  of  teaching 
practice.   Although  multiple  norms  of  teaching  practice 
existed  within  her  school,  Stephanie  found  support  for  her 
definition  of  good  teaching.   Consequently,  Stephanie's 
beliefs  about  learning,  the  teacher's  role  in  learning,  and 
appropriate  practices  were  supported  rather  than  challenged 
within  the  workplace.   In  this  section,  I  describe  her 
perceptions  of  school-wide  norms  of  practice  related  to 
testing,  skill  instruction,  and  a  holiday-oriented 
curriculum. 

Testing.   Stephanie  perceived  a  school-wide  focus  on 
testing.   Her  interactions  with  the  curriculum  resource 
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teacher  and  her  teammates  supported  her  belief  that  tests, 

not  teachers,  assess  student  learning  and  determine  important 

learning  objectives.   Stephanie  concluded  that  helping 

children  pass  tests  was  a  school-wide  aim. 

During  her  first  year,  Stephanie  discovered  that  other 

teachers  relied  on  test  items  to  determine  important  learning 

objectives.  She  reported  that  she  had  seen  a  mastery  reading 

test  on  a  teacher's  desk  and  asked, 

"What  are  you  doing  with  [the  test]?"   And  she 
said,  "They're  ours."   After  [I  found]  that  [out]  I 
[began  to]  .  .  .  look  and  see  which  skills  were 
emphasized  more  [on  the  test].   (0-2.8) 

This  interaction  reinforced  Stephanie's  belief  that  helping 

children  pass  tests  was  an  important  aim. 

Stephanie's  conversations  with  the  teachers  on  her  team 

provided  support  for  her  focus  on  teaching  tested  skills. 

Stephanie  and  her  teammates  were  overwhelmed  by  the 

suggestions  in  the  teacher's  guide  that  accompanied  the  new 

"whole  language"  reading  series.   As  they  began  planning 

their  daily  reading  groups,  Stephanie  sought  advice  from  the 

more  experienced  teachers.   She  reported  that  she  "talked  to 

the  other  teachers  .  .  .  because  .  .  .  [there]  is  so  much 

.  .  .  more  material  to  cover"   (0-2.7).   Stephanie's  team 

reached  an  immediate  consensus,  "We've   decided  that  ...  we 

are  [only  going  to]  teach  the  skills  that  [the   book 

indicates  are]  .  .  .  going  to  be  tested"  (0-2.7). 
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Stephanie's  teammates  provided  further  support  for  her 

emphasis  on  helping  students  pass  tests  as  they  shared  their 

ideas  for  ensuring  student  success  on  tests. 

Before  I  administered  the  test  for  the  new  book,  I 
talked  with  Debbie  .  .  .  who  teaches  [the  same 
book].  ...  [I  asked  her],  "What  are  you  going  to 
do  to  help  these  children?  .  .  .  How  can  I  best 
help  them  succeed  on  this  test?"   She  was  the  one 
who  suggested  going  over  the  vocabulary  words  .  .  . 
so  at  least  they'll  be  familiar  with  the  words  on 
this  test ....  We  just  discussed  different  ways 
that  we  could  help  the  children  do  their  best  on 
this  test.   (1-5.11) 

Stephanie's  decisions  about  testing  and  skill  instruction 

were  influenced  by  her  interactions  with  other  teachers.   She 

concluded  that  teachers'  decisions  about  which  skills  to 

teach  were  determined  by  what  was  emphasized  on  the  tests. 

Skill  instruction.   Stephanie's  interactions  with  other 
teachers  influenced  her  to  conclude  that  teaching  tested 
skills  was  a  school-wide  practice.   Her  perception  was  that 
teachers  in  her  school  presented  skills  by  closely  following 
the  sequence  and  method  of  instruction  suggested  in  teachers' 
guides . 

Stephanie  interacted  with  others  in  ways  that  reinforced 
her  beliefs  about  appropriate  teaching  practices  and  the 
teacher's  role  in  the  workplace.   She  received  support  for 
and  advice  about  her  skill  instruction  from  her  teammates. 
On  several  occasions  Stephanie  met  with  Debbie  to  discuss 
reading  activities  and  skills  they  were  introducing. 
Stephanie's  perception  was  that  Debbie  also  relied  on  the 
teacher's  guide  to  determine  learning  objectives  and 
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activities.   Debbie  and  Stephanie  each  taught  a  large  reading 

group  that  was  on  the  same  level. 

We  were  going  through  [the  reading  book]  together 
and  talking  about  .  .  .  the  pros  and  cons  of  doing 
this  page  .  .  .  [or  that]  page  .  .  .  [and]  the  pros 
and  cons  of  introducing  this  skill  [or  that  skill] . 
(1-3.11) 

Debbie  reinforced  Stephanie's  belief  that  reading  skills  are 

learned  when  children  complete  workbook  pages.   For  example, 

Debbie  helped  Stephanie  locate  in  the  manual  activities  which 

reinforced  particular  skills. 

I  was  having  a  hard  time  with  a  couple  of  concepts 
[in  the  reading  book]  .  .  .  and  we  [were]  talking 
about  it .  .  .  .  [Debbie]  gave  me  several 
suggestions  that  are  actually  in  the  reading  book 
that  I  didn't  know  [were]  there.  .  .  .  She  showed 
me  where  to  look  in  the  book  .  .  .  [and  explained 
that]  it  told  you  what  to  do  if  a  child  needed 
extra  reinforcement  in  a  certain  skill.   (1-3.11) 

During  her  second  year,  Stephanie  approached  other 

teachers  when  she  had  difficulty  teaching  a  skill.   It 

reassured  Stephanie  and  reinforced  her  own  beliefs  about 

teaching  and  learning  to  know  that  children  in  other 

classrooms  had  difficulties  with  particular  skills. 

I'm  more  apt  to  say  that  my  class  is  having  a 
problem  with  this ....  Because  last  year  I  just 
thought  it  was  me  when  my  children  were  having  a 
problem  with  something  .  .  .  nobody  else.   (1-3.12) 

Other  teachers  reassured  Stephanie  that  it  was  the  skill,  not 

her  practices,  that  caused  students'  difficulties.   Such 

interactions  supported  her  belief  about  the  teacher's  role  in 

curricular  decision  making — "texts  and  tests"  not  teachers  or 

students,  direct  teaching  and  learning.   That  is,  the 
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interactions  reinforced  Stephanie's  belief  that  she  should 

accept  without  question  the  sequence  of  skills  presented  in 

textbooks.   Teachers  should  persevere  in  presenting 

text -based  lessons  despite  their  assessments  of  students' 

difficulty  in  learning.   The  aim  of  teaching  tested  skills 

was  never  questioned.   Students'  learning  difficulties  did 

not  suggest  possible  problems  in  teaching  practices. 

Instead,  difficulties  were  attributed  to  students' 

inabilities  or  lack  of  readiness. 

[It]  makes  you  feel  a  little  bit  better  as  a 
teacher  knowing  that  other  people  are  having 
problems  with  [a  skill]  too.  .  .  .  'Cause  you  think 
.  .  ."What  if  it's  just  my  students  [who]  are 
having  problems?"  ...  I  guess  [that  I  have]  more 
confidence  that  .  .  .  not  all  classes  are  wonderful 
and  that  other  students  are  probably  having  the 
same  problems  that  my  students  are.   (1-3.12) 

For  example,  Stephanie  discussed  with  Debbie  her  concerns 

about  a  reading  skill  that  she  was  trying  to  teach  her 

students . 

We  had  both  taught  it  and  about  half  of  the 
children  really  .  .  .  grasped  the  concept  and  the 
other  half  just  didn't  understand  at  all.   And  I 
was  concerned  that  it  was  just  my  class,  but  then 
she  assured  me,  "It's  not  just  your  class,  my 
students  are  having  the  same  problem  with  that." 
(1-3.22) 

Thus,  Stephanie's  interactions  with  Debbie  reinforced  her 

beliefs  about  the  learning  process  and  appropriate  teaching 

practices . 

Holiday-oriented  curriculum.   Stephanie  found  support 

for  organizing  activities  and  lessons  around  a  holiday  theme 

within  her  school.   She  indicated  that  other  teachers  in  her 
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school  implemented  a  variety  of  holiday-oriented  activities 

in  their  classrooms.   Many  of  the  ideas  Stephanie  borrowed 

from  other  teachers  were  associated  with  a  holiday  theme. 

During  her  second  year,  Stephanie  received  support  for 

her  holiday-oriented  curriculum  from  her  teammates .   Together 

at  the  beginning  of  each  month  they  prepared  to  decorate 

their  rooms  and  planned  activities  associated  with  upcoming 

holidays.   Stephanie's  perception  that  holiday  activities  and 

decorations  were  common  in  her  school  was  supported  by  the 

response  of  her  teammates  when  they  discovered  that  she  did 

not  "have  the  collections  built  up"  like  they  did. 

I  pulled  out  my  October  things  consisting  of  two 
punch-out  decorative  things  for  the  wall  and  my 
calendar,  that  was  it.   That's  when  I  think  they 
realized  that  I  hadn't  built  up  the  amount  of 
things  they  [have] ....  Right  then  .  .  .  one  of 
the  ladies  ran  back  into  her  room  and  handed  me 
some  bat  patterns  and  some  cat  patterns  to  use. 
She  said,  "Oh,  I  just  didn't  realize  you  didn't 
have  anything."   (1-2.5) 

On  one  occasion,  Stephanie's  discussion  with  her 

teammates  indicated  that  they  were  not  inclined  to  question 

the  educational  worth  of  holiday-oriented  activities. 

Rather,  they  questioned  which  activities  they  were  allowed  to 

do. 

I  remember  at  the  beginning  of  October,  when  we 
were  all  putting  up  our  stuff.   We  had  some 
controversy  over  if  we  could  use  witches  and  ghosts 
and  things  like  that.  (1-2.5) 

Holiday  art  activities  were  commonly  used  to  decorate 

the  hallways  in  Stephanie's  school.   When  Stephanie  noticed 

an  interesting  holiday  activity  or  decoration,  she  asked  the 
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teacher  to  tell  her  about  it.   She  reported  that  Doris  gave 
her  the  ideas  for  the  "six  ways  to  draw  a  Christmas  tree"  and 
"the  Christmas  stockings  .  .  .  and  wooden  shoes . "   Stephanie 
also  received  support  for  her  holiday-oriented  activities 
from  other  teachers  when  they  commented  on  her  bulletin  board 
displays  of  holiday  stories. 

To  summarize,  Stephanie's  observations  of  and 
interactions  with  the  other  teachers  in  her  school  provided 
support  for  her  aims  for  student  learning  and  her  beliefs 
about  the  teaching  and  learning  process.   Stephanie  perceived 
that  school-wide  norms  of  teaching  practice  were  comprised  of 
teaching  tested  skills  using  methods  recommended  by  teachers' 
guides,  assessing  student  learning  with  tests,  and 
occasionally  providing  relief  from  skill  instruction  with 
holiday-oriented  activities.   Stephanie's  teaching 
perspective  and  practices  were  not  only  supported  by  her 
perceptions  of  her  class  assignment,  norms  of 
noninterference,  and  school-wide  norms  of  teaching  practice, 
but  also  through  her  interactions  with  her  principal. 
Administrative  Style 

Stephanie's  interactions  with  her  principal  supported, 
rather  than  challenged,  her  beliefs  about  good  teaching. 
Stephanie  had  few  interactions  with  her  principal,  and  as  a 
consequence,  she  perceived  her  principal  as  supportive  and 
noninterfering.   Stephanie  reported  that  feedback  from  her 
principal  was  always  positive. 
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Stephanie  consistently  reported  during  her  first  two 

years  of  teaching  that  she  received  a  tremendous  amount  of 

support  and  encouragement  from  her  principal .   In  other 

words,  Stephanie  perceived  that  her  principal  supported  her 

teaching  practices  and  perspectives. 

I  get  a  tremendous  amount  of  support  from  my 
principal.   She's  very  receptive  to  new  ideas,  and 
willing  to  listen  to  the  teacher  and  both  sides  of 
an  issue.  .  .  .  It's  a  good  feeling  being  in  a 
school  where  you  know  your  principal  is  always 
going  to  be  there  for  you.   It  just  makes  your  job 
a  little  bit  easier  knowing  that  she  thinks  you're 
doing  your  job  right!  (0-2.4) 

Debbie  also  commented  that  their  principal  was  supportive. 

We  get  a  lot  of  support  as  far  as  with  discipline. 
.  .  .  And  when  we  went  to  her  and  proposed  a  new 
scheduling  plan,  she  was  very  willing  to  say,  "O.K. 
if  that's  not  working,  then  try  the  other  way." 

Stephanie  indicated  that  most  of  her  interactions  with 

the  principal  were  informal.   She  concluded  that  their 

interactions  were  limited  because  of  the  size  of  the  school. 

[The  school]  is  so  big  .  .  .  but  I  see  her  at  least 
once  a  day  informally.  .  .  .  But  sometimes  you 
don't  get  a  chance  to  see  her.  .  .  .  But  if  I  have 
a  problem,  .  .  .  I've  gone  to  her  before  about 
those.   (0-2.4) 

Debbie  also  referred  to  the  size  of  the  faculty.   Yet,  she 

emphasized  the  accessibility  and  openmindedness  of  their 

principal . 

This  is  a  large  school,  and  the  principal  is  out 
and  about  .  .  .  always  making  an  appearance.  .  .  . 
Teachers  can  drop  in  anytime  with  their  concerns. 
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At  the  end  of  her  first  year  of  teaching,  Stephanie  said 

that  her  principal  was  one  of  the  people  who  gave  her  the 

most  support . 

My  principal  was  very  supportive  when  she  came  in 
for  observations  and  [when]  we  had  our  post 
observation  conferences.   She  always  came  in  with  a 
list  of  suggestions  .  .  .  [things]  I  could  [do] 
differently  .  .  .  [but]  she  never  made  it  sound 
like  I  was  doing  anything  wrong.   She  always  .  .  . 
[emphasized]  the  positive.   She  would  say,  "I  know 
you  did  this  because  you  wanted  this  kind  of 
result,  but  why  don't  you  try  this  next  time  and 
see  what  happens?"   She  made  the  point  that  [her 
suggestions]  might  not  work  for  everybody,  but  that 
[I]  needed  to  keep  on  trying.  (A-3.1) 

Essentially,  Stephanie  perceived  her  principal  as  being 

supportive  of  her  teaching  practices.   She  reported  that  her 

principal  occasionally  offered  a  few  suggestions,  such  as 

work  on  "giving  specific  praise." 

Stephanie  perceived  her  principal  as  approachable  and 

supportive.   During  her  classroom  observation  in  the  fall  of 

her  second  year,  three  children  in  her  class  who  were 

particularly  challenging  to  manage  were  not  a  problem  during 

her  principal's  observation.   However,  Stephanie  reported 

that  she  did  ask  her  principal  for  some  advice  about  managing 

their  behavior. 

I  spoke  to  her  about  .  .  .  problems  I'm  having  with 
two  or  three  young  ladies  .  .  .  and  she  just 
suggested  that  I  call  their  parents.   (1-2.15) 

The  simple  solution  of  calling  parents  to  resolve  what  I  had 

observed  to  be  critical  problems  in  classroom  management 

suggests  that  Stephanie's  principal  supported  her  belief  that 

student  discipline  problems  are  easily  alleviated. 
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To  summarize,  Stephanie  interpreted  workplace  variables 
in  ways  that  were  consistent  with  her  teaching  perspective 
and  provided  support  for  her  teaching  practices.   Stephanie's 
assignment  to  a  second-grade  class  of  low-achieving  children 
influenced  her  decision  to  lower  her  expectations  for  student 
learning  and  behavior.   In  addition,  Stephanie's  belief  that 
teachers  work  and  plan  independently  was  reinforced  by  her 
perception  that  norms  of  noninterference  existed  in  her 
school.   When  Stephanie  did  interact  with  her  colleagues, 
they  supported  her  teaching  practices  as  they  related 
information  regarding  school-wide  norms  of  teaching  practice — 
follow  the  teacher's  guide,  use  worksheets,  teach  tested 
skills,  and  occasionally  provide  holiday  activities  to  keep 
children  busy.   Finally,  Stephanie  perceived  that  her 
principal  endorsed  her  teaching  practices.   She  concluded 
that  her  principal  believed  she  was  doing  a  good  job. 

Stephanie's  Context  for  Professional  Socialization 

Stephanie's  context  for  professional  socialization  was 
influenced  by  her  teaching  perspective  and  her  perceptions  of 
workplace  variables.   In  turn,  this  context  influenced 
Stephanie's  decisions  about  her  practices.   She  constructed  a 
simple,  yet  coherent,  view  of  teaching  and  learning  that  was 
supported,  rather  than  challenged,  by  her  perceptions  of 
workplace  variables.   Her  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the 
teacher  in  the  workplace  further  enabled  her  to  maintain  her 
beliefs  about  the  teaching  and  learning  process  and,  as  a 
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consequence,  limited  her  professional  growth.   In  this 
section  I  summarize  the  interactions  between  Stephanie's 
teaching  perspective  and  her  perceptions  of  workplace 
variables  and  the  influence  of  this  interaction  on  her 
decisions  about  practice  and  her  professional  growth. 
Aims  and  Perceptions  of  Workplace  Variables 

Stephanie  identified  one  aim  for  student  learning — to 
help  children  learn  skills  needed  to  pass  tests.   Her 
perceptions  of  school-wide  norms  of  practice  supported  this 
aim  as  Stephanie  directed  her  conversations  with  other 
teachers  to  gather  information  about  preparing  students'  for 
tests . 

Her  reports  of  her  interactions  with  the  principal  and 

the  curriculum  resource  teacher  during  her  first  two  years 

indicates  that  she  did  not  perceive  any  challenges  to  this 

aim.   Stephanie's  understanding  that  her  principal  believed 

she  was  doing  a  good  job  suggests  that  students  passing  tests 

may  have  been  used  as  a  measure  of  good  teaching  in  her 

school.   Stephanie  perceived  that  administrative  observations 

of  her  teaching  practices  did  not  reveal  any  concerns. 

Beliefs  about  the  Teaching  and  Learning  Process  and 
Perceptions  of  Workplace  Variables 

Stephanie  believed  that  children  learned  skills  when 

they  completed  worksheets  and  practiced  right  answers. 

Alternative  activities  were  used  to  relieve  boredom  and  keep 

children  busy.   No  workplace  variable  challenged  her  beliefs 

about  the  teaching  and  learning  process.   Her  perceptions  of 
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school-wide  norms  of  teaching  practice — follow  the  teacher's 

guide  to  teach  tested  skills  and  use  holiday  activities  as 

alternatives  to  worksheets — were  consistent  with  her 

perspective  and  informed  by  her  interactions  with  colleagues. 

In  addition,  Stephanie  perceived  student  behavior  and 

learning  in  ways  that  supported  her  decisions  about 

practices.   Finally,  Stephanie  believed  that  her  principal 

approved  of  her  practices  and  indicated  to  Stephanie  that  she 

was  doing  a  good  job. 

Stephanie's  commitment  to  introducing  skills  in  the 

order  and  manner  prescribed  in  teacher's  guides,  while 

occasionally  using  holiday  activities  to  keep  children  busy, 

was  supported  through  her  interactions  with  other  teachers. 

Stephanie  interacted  with  her  colleagues  in  ways  that  were 

consistent  with  traditional  norms  of  noninterference.   These 

norms  imply  that  any  suggestions  Stephanie  received  from 

other  teachers  were  in  response  to  her  questions.   That  is, 

Stephanie  asked  questions  about  specific  practices  to  which 

her  colleagues  responded.   Teachers  responded  to  Stephanie's 

questions  by  sharing  ideas  about  skill  instruction, 

suggestions  for  holiday  activities,  and  worksheets. 

Stephanie  indicated  that  such  suggestions,  not  conversations 

about  practices,  were  the  most  helpful. 

The  people  who  helped  the  most  were  the  ones  who 
shared  actual  activities — art  projects  or  papers. 
Advice  is  good,  and  I  know  we  all  have  to  listen  to 
it  once  in  a  while,  but  the  more  things  that  people 
give  you  or  share  with  you  .  .  .  things  like  that, 
that's  what  I  find  to  be  the  most  helpful.   (A-3.1) 
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Finally,  Stephanie  interpreted  student  behavior  in  ways 
that  supported  her  teaching  practices.   She  concluded  that 
their  immaturity  and  low  achievement  levels,  rather  than  her 
teaching  practices,  contributed  to  the  difficulties  she 
encountered  with  student  learning  and  discipline.   Therefore, 
Stephanie's  conclusions  about  her  students  supported  her 
decision  to  make  minor  modifications  in  her  teaching 
practices — go  slower  and  shorten  reading  group  time. 

Stephanie's  use  of  process  writing  indicates  that  she 

valued  the  use  of  alternatives  to  worksheets  and  skill 

instruction.   However,  weaknesses  in  her  understanding  of 

implicit  aims  and  beliefs  associated  with  process  writing  led 

her  to  adapting  the  approach  to  be  more  consistent  with  her 

beliefs  about  the  teaching  and  learning  process.   Stephanie 

tended  to  focus  on  the  product,  not  the  process.   No 

workplace  variable  challenged  her  implementation  of  process 

writing.   Indeed,  comments  by  other  teachers  about 

Stephanie's  holiday  displays  provided  support  for  her 

inclination  to  assign  holiday  themes  for  writing.   Writing 

pieces  became  holiday  decorations. 

Beliefs  about  the  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  the  Workplace  and 
Perceptions  of  Workplace  Variables 

Stephanie's  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the 

workplace  were  consistent  with  her  beliefs  about  student 

learning.   Students  learn  by  being  told  right  answers  and 

through  independent  practice;  teachers  learn  by  being  told 

what  to  do  and  working  in  isolation.   Her  beliefs  about  the 
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teacher's  role  were  consistent  with  her  perception  that  the 
teachers  in  her  school  abided  by  norms  of  noninterference, 
and  that  texts  and  tests  guide  the  teaching  and  learning 
process.   Inevitably,  these  beliefs  limited  her  growth  as  a 
teacher. 

Although  her  approach  to  instructional  and  curricular 
decision  making  were  never  challenged  by  her  perceptions  of 
significant  workplace  variables,  she  perceived  some  conflict 
between  her  belief  that  teachers  work  in  isolation,  her 
desire  to  receive  some  support  in  terms  of  specific 
practices,  and  existing  norms  of  noninterference.   The 
inconsistencies  between  Stephanie's  desire  for  other  teachers 
to  approach  her,  and  the  rules  for  interacting  with  other 
teachers  associated  with  noninterference,  frustrated 
Stephanie's  ability  to  gain  assistance  from  other  teachers. 

To  summarize,  Stephanie  constructed  a  context  for 
professional  socialization  which  supported  her  teaching 
perspective  and  practices.   For  Stephanie,  teaching  was 
simple:   pick  up  the  teacher's  guide,  follow  the  directions, 
love  the  children,  and  teach  the  skills  needed  to  pass  tests. 
Although  her  implementation  of  a  few  alternative  activities 
and  adaptations  of  some  textbook  lessons  indicated  signs  of 
growth  as  a  teacher,  her  potential  to  continue  growing 
professionally  was  limited  by  her  simplistic  understanding  of 
the  teaching  and  learning  process,  her  persistence  in 
planning  alone,  limited  professional  resources,  and  the  lack 
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of  an  inclination  to  question  her  practices  and  experiences. 

Stephanie's  response  to  my  question  about  the  influence  of 

this  study  on  herself  as  a  teacher  reveals  that  had  she  not 

participated  in  this  study  she  may  have  never  questioned  her 

practices  in  light  of  her  aims  and  beliefs. 

I  think  I'm  a  lot  more  aware  of  what  I'm  doing. 
.  .  .  A  week  after  you've  asked  me,  I'm  thinking, 
"What  was  my  goal?  Why  did  I  do  that?"  And  I 
think  it's  good  that  I'm  doing  that  self-reflection 
type  thing  because,  "Is  this  our  number  one 
priority?"  Or,  "Should  I  be  doing  something  else?" 
Then  it  wears  off  and  then  you  call  again!   (I- 
5.12) 

Perhaps  her  hesitancy  to  question  her  experiences  and 

practices  was  also  influenced  by  her  belief  that  there  is  a 

"right  way"  to  teach  and  that  she  should  be  the  perfect 

teacher.   Such  a  belief  suggests  that  if  Stephanie  were  to 

question  her  practices  and  experiences,  it  would  imply  that 

she  must  be  failing  rather  than  trying  to  learn  and  grow  as  a 

teacher.   Stephanie's  hesitancy  to  question  her  practices  and 

experiences,  and  the  consistencies  between  her  perspective 

and  her  perceptions  of  salient  workplace  variables,  worked 

together  to  limit  Stephanie's  professional  growth. 


CHAPTER  VII 

DIMENSIONS  OF  CONTRAST  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SOCIALIZATION 

CONTEXTS:   CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  (a)  examine  the 

teaching  practices  and  perspectives  of  three  beginning 

teachers,  (b)  investigate  the  interactions  between  individual 

teachers  and  workplace  variables,  and  (c)  understand  how  this 

interaction  contributed  to  their  perspectives,  decisions 

about  practice,  and  professional  growth.   Recent  interpretive 

case  studies  have  shown  that  socialization  into  teaching  is  a 

highly  individualized  process  that  is  influenced  by  the 

interactions  between  individuals  and  their  teaching  context. 

This  study  clarifies  our  understanding  of  how  individual 

teachers  interpret  workplace  variables  to  construct  their 

socialization  contexts.   Four  questions  were  addressed  in  the 

case  studies  of  Anne,  Becky,  and  Stephanie: 

1.  How  do  teaching  perspectives  influence  these 
teachers'  decisions  about  practices? 

2.  What  workplace  variables  influence  these  teachers' 
decisions  about  practices? 

3.  What  other  influences  on  these  teachers'  practices 
and  perspectives  emerge? 
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4.   How  do  perspectives,  teacher  education  experiences, 
and  workplace  variables  interact  to  influence  the 
construction  of  contexts  for  professional  socialization  for 
these  teachers?   How  does  that  context  influence  their 
practices  and  perspectives? 

To  investigate  the  practices  and  perspectives  of 
beginning  teachers  and  their  efforts  to  construct  their 
socialization  contexts,  I  observed  and  interviewed  three 
graduates  of  the  elementary  PROTEACH  program  during  their 
first  two  years  of  teaching.   I  designed  the  study  in  two 
phases.   During  the  first  phase,  I  collaborated  with  another 
researcher  to  interview  seven  teachers  three  times  during  the 
spring  of  their  first  year  of  teaching.    Three  teachers  were 
chosen  for  the  second  phase  of  the  study.   Those  chosen 
represented  a  range  of  school  contexts,  variety  in  collegial 
interactions,  and  differences  in  their  propensity  to  be 
reflective.   I  interviewed  and  observed  these  three  teachers 
throughout  their  second  year  of  teaching.   I  observed  the 
teachers  on  six  different  occasions  and  interviewed  teachers 
after  each  observation.   In  addition,  I  interviewed  the  three 
teachers  with  a  standard  interview  guide  once  a  month  in  the 
fall  and  again  in  January.   I  questioned  them  about  their 
practices,  sources  of  practices,  perceptions  of  significant 
workplace  variables,  interactions  with  other  teachers,  and 
beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning.   I  also  interviewed  one 
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other  teacher  in  each  school  about  their  perceptions  of  their 
workplace  environments. 

I  begin  this  chapter  by  summarizing  the  cases  and 
examining  the  dimensions  of  contrast  in  the  three  teachers' 
construction  of  contexts  for  professional  socialization. 
Next,  I  discuss  the  relationship  of  my  findings  to  previous 
studies  of  teacher  socialization.   Finally,  I  explore 
implications  for  researchers  and  practitioners. 

Summaries  of  the  Case  Studies 

Anne,  Becky,  and  Stephanie  actively  participated  in 
the  construction  of  their  contexts  for  professional 
socialization.   Contexts  were  influenced  by  their  teaching 
perspectives,  teacher  education  experiences,  and  perceptions 
of  significant  workplace  variables. 
Anne 

Anne  struggled  throughout  her  second  year  of  teaching  to 
resolve  the  inconsistencies  within  her  teaching  perspective 
as  she  made  decisions  about  appropriate  practices.   Her 
beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  workplace 
supported  her  continued  professional  growth  as  she  worked  to 
resolve  her  dilemmas  about  teaching  the  alphabet  and  using 
writing  journals. 

Anne's  ability  to  implement  a  whole  language  program  was 
influenced  by  the  inconsistencies  in  her  teaching 
perspective.   As  appropriate  aims  for , education,  Anne 
identified  developing  confidence,  fluency,  and  a  love  for 
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reading  and  writing.   She  also  indicated  helping  children 
learn  basic  skills  needed  to  pass  tests  was  important.   Her 
dilemma  was  how  to  teach  basic  skills  while  implementing  a 
whole  language  approach.   In  addition,  her  strong,  personal 
need  for  quiet,  control,  and  order  was  inconsistent  with  her 
aim  of  helping  students  acquire  self-discipline. 

The  inconsistencies  in  Anne's  beliefs  about  the  teaching 
and  learning  process  strongly  influenced  her  struggle  to 
become  a  whole  language  teacher.   While  she  recognized  that  a 
whole  language  teacher  should  be  child-centered  and  assume  a 
coaching  rather  than  telling  role,  she  also  indicated  that 
she  entered  teaching  believing  children  learn  simple  skills 
before  complex  skills  after  observing  teacher  demonstrations 
and  by  practicing.   Consequently,  Anne's  implicit  beliefs 
about  appropriate  practices  were  inconsistent  with  her 
entering  beliefs  about  the  teaching  and  learning  process. 
She  preferred  teaching  practices  associated  with  the  whole 
language  philosophy  and  recognized  that  such  practices 
required  presenting  skills  within  a  wholistic,  meaningful 
context.   Yet,  she  continually  questioned  whether  such 
practices  ensured  student  mastery  of  tested  skills. 

Anne's  beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  in  the  workplace 
supported  her  efforts  to  resolve  the  inconsistencies  in  her 
aims  and  her  beliefs  about  the  teaching  and  learning  process. 
Anne  believed  that  good  teachers  continually  question  and 
modify  their  practices  based  on  their  assessments  of  student 
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learning,  professional  readings,  and  interactions  with  other 
teachers.   As  Anne  reflected  on  her  assessments  of  student 
learning,  her  interactions  with  other  teachers,  and  her 
professional  readings,  she  persisted  in  modifying  her 
practices  to  become  more  consistent  with  the  whole  language 
philosophy  she  had  learned  to  value  during  her  coursework  in 
elementary  PROTEACH. 

Yet,  Anne's  struggle  to  resolve  the  inconsistencies  in 
her  aims  and  beliefs  about  the  teaching  and  learning  process 
were  frustrated  by  her  perceptions  of  and  responses  to 
significant  workplace  variables.   Anne's  perceptions  of  her 
class  assignment,  norms  of  teaching  practice,  and 
interactions  with  her  aide  influenced  her  to  implement  an 
eclectic  array  of  practices  and  frustrated  her  efforts  to 
resolve  the  inconsistencies  in  her  beliefs.   Her  perceptions 
of  and  responses  to  norms  of  collegiality  as  well  as  the 
administrative  style  of  her  principal  interacted  with  her 
beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  in  the  workplace  as  she 
constructed  support  for  her  continued  professional  growth. 

Anne's  perceptions  of  her  class  assignment  supported  her 
commitment  to  whole  language  practices,  while  at  the  same 
time  influenced  the  tensions  within  her  teaching  perspective. 
She  indicated  that  she  perceived  herself  as  "teaching  out  of 
field, "  even  though  she  had  kindergarten  certification  and 
early  childhood  training.   She  was  uncomfortable  with 
nurturing  young  children  and  with  the  noise  and  movement  she 
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associated  with  kindergarten.   However,  she  also  concluded 
that  in  kindergarten  opportunities  for  implementing 
alternative  teaching  practices  existed,  supporting  her 
commitment  to  alternative  practices.   In  addition,  she  found 
it  rewarding  to  work  with  children  from  a  lower  socioeconomic 
background.   While  she  recognized  their  entering  weaknesses 
in  basic  skills,  she  also  determined  that  many  had  not  been 
read  to  and  that  she  needed  to  use  practices  that  would 
foster  a  love  of  reading. 

Anne  perceived  two  prevalent  norms  of  teaching  practice 
that  contributed  to  her  dilemmas  and  the  inconsistencies  in 
her  practices.   While  a  tolerance  for  alternative  practices 
existed,  school-  and  county-wide  emphases  on  skill 
instruction  and  testing  also  existed.   Although  her  classroom 
was  full  of  teaching  materials  (e.g.,  alphabet  instructional 
materials,  Gessell-based  games) ,  Anne  recognized  that 
available  materials  did  not  support  whole  language  teaching 
practices.   She  reported  that  many  times  the  activities  she 
planned  were  influenced  by  the  materials  available  in  the 
classroom.   In  addition,  teachers  were  held  accountable  for 
student  mastery  of  basic  skills.   Testing  began  in  January, 
and  Anne  was  concerned  about  student  success  on  these  tests. 
However,  her  recognition  that  space  for  alternative  practices 
existed,  as  long  as  teachers  ensured  student  mastery  of 
tested  skills,  supported  her  continued  use  of  alternative 
approaches  to  teaching  the  alphabet. 
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Anne's  perceptions  of  her  interactions  with  her  aide, 
Mrs.  Jones,  also  influenced  her  decisions  about  teaching 
practices.   Mrs.  Jones  had  taught  with  a  traditional 
kindergarten  teacher,  believed  that  children  learned  when 
they  practiced  isolated  skills,  and  made  many  of  the  teaching 
materials  that  were  available  in  Anne's  classroom.   Anne's 
need  to  appear  in  control  of  the  class  limited  her 
experiments  with  alternative  practices  while  Mrs.  Jones  was 
in  the  classroom.   Once  when  Mrs.  Jones  was  absent  for  two 
weeks,  Anne  implemented  a  new  approach  to  journal  writing. 
She  later  discovered  that  she  had  Mrs.  Jones'  support  when 
Mrs.  Jones  commented  that  children  were  learning  despite 
Anne's  use  of  "off-the-wall"  practices. 

Anne  constructed  support  for  the  use  of  alternative 
practices  and  continued  professional  growth  through 
interactions  with  her  colleagues  and  principal.   Although 
Anne  perceived  that  norms  of  collegiality  existed  within  her 
school  during  her  first  year,  she  discovered  that  the 
kindergarten  teachers  worked  in  isolation.   Despite  her 
perception,  Anne  constructed  a  network  of  colleagues  by 
observing  the  other  kindergarten  teachers  in  her  school, 
approaching  them  to  discuss  concerns  and  practices,  and 
attending  TAWL  meetings.   Her  persistence  in  approaching 
other  teachers  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  one  kindergarten 
teacher  with  similar  questions  and  concerns  and  another  who 
shared  her  beliefs  about  appropriate  practices.   Finally, 
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Anne  perceived  her  principal  as  approachable  and  supportive 
because  he  provided  opportunities  for  her  to  observe  other 
teachers,  attend  professional  workshops,  and  discuss  beliefs 
about  teaching  and  learning.   Although  she  also  concluded 
that  he  was  controlling  and  directive,  she  continued  to 
perceive  him  as  approachable.   Anne  believed  that  her 
principal  supported  her  use  of  whole  language  practices . 

Anne  actively  participated  in  the  construction  of  her 
socialization  context  as  she  struggled  to  resolve  the 
inconsistencies  in  her  beliefs  about  the  teaching  and 
learning  process.   She  continually  reflected  on  her  teaching 
practices  and  her  assessments  of  student  learning  and  sought 
out  support  within  the  workplace  for  her  use  of  alternative 
practices  and  continued  professional  growth. 
Becky 

Becky  completed  her  second  year  of  teaching  dissatisfied 
with  her  teaching  practices,  particularly  in  the  subject  area 
of  English.   Her  beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  in  the 
workplace  both  enabled  her  to  gather  support  for  her  use  of 
alternative  practices  and  limited  her  professional  growth,  as 
she  did  not  perceive  any  challenges  to  the  compromises  she 
had  made  in  her  decisions  about  appropriate  practices. 

Becky  entered  teaching  strongly  committed  to  the  aim  of 
establishing  a  sense  of  community.   Her  coursework  in 
elementary  PROTEACH  strengthened  that  commitment  and  provided 
ideas  for  practices  supporting  her  aim  of  community.   She  had 
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clear  beliefs  about  the  teaching  and  learning  process 
associated  with  this  aim.   Becky  preferred  cooperative 
learning  activities  in  which  children  would  learn  to  get 
along  when  they  worked  together  to  complete  a  task.   However, 
she  was  less  clear  about  how  student  interactions  facilitated 
learning  in  English  and  reading. 

Although  Becky  identified  developing  a  love  for  reading 
and  writing  as  important  aims,  her  aim  to  help  children 
master  tested  skills  strongly  influenced  her  decisions  about 
practice.   Her  beliefs  about  the  teaching  and  learning 
process  associated  with  literacy  instruction  were  less  clear 
than  her  beliefs  associated  with  establishing  a  sense  of 
community  and,  ultimately,  challenged  her  commitment  to 
establishing  a  sense  of  community.   Becky  preferred  fun, 
hands-on  activities  that  embedded  skill  instruction  within  a 
purposeful  and  meaningful  context.   However,  her  lack  of 
clarity  regarding  teaching  and  learning  in  literacy 
influenced  her  to  view  such  activities  as  a  means  for 
motivating  children.   She  was  less  clear  about  how  such 
activities  contributed  to  student  learning  and  mastery  of 
tested  skills.   Becky  concluded  that  skills  are  mastered  when 
they  are  introduced  in  a  series  from  simple  to  complex  and 
with  independent  written  practice. 

Becky's  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the 
workplace  supported  both  her  use  of  alternative  practices  and 
the  compromises  she  made  in  her  decisions  about  appropriate 
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practices.   Becky  believed  that  getting  along  with  others  in 
the  workplace  was  important;  she  actively  collaborated  with 
her  teammates  in  planning  activities  that  would  create  a 
feeling  of  belonging  among  the  students  in  their  academy.   As 
she  encountered  the  limits  of  her  knowledge  about  teaching 
and  learning  in  English,  Becky  sought  out  the  advice  of  the 
other  English  teachers  in  her  school.   She  also  believed  that 
teachers  were  to  make  instructional,  not  curricular, 
decisions  and,  as  a  consequence,  consulted  outside  sources 
(e.g.,  textbooks,  tests,  the  principal,  curriculum  guides)  to 
determine  the  sequence  and  content  of  instruction.   This 
belief  supported  her  use  of  written  practice  exercises  and 
her  adoption  of  helping  students  master  tested  skills  as  an 
important  aim. 

Becky's  discomfort  with  her  teaching  practices  was  also 
influenced  by  her  perceptions  of  four  workplace  variables — 
class  assignment,  conflicting  norms  of  collegiality, 
conflicting  norms  of  teaching  practice,  and  administrative 
style.   She  perceived  support  within  the  workplace  for  both 
alternative  practices  and  her  decision  to  assign  more  written 
practice  exercises. 

Becky  concluded  that  the  sixth-grade  center  was  the 
opportune  place  for  working  on  her  aim  to  establish  a  sense 
of  community.   However,  she  also  perceived  her  status  was 
elevated  when  she  became  a  teacher  of  a  tested  subject. 
Teachers  of  tested  subjects  are  more  highly  valued  by  other 
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teachers  and  students.   Becoming  a  teacher  of  a  tested 
subject  supported  her  aim  to  help  students  learn  tested 
skills. 

Becky  also  perceived  inconsistencies  in  the  norms  of 
collegiality  that  existed  in  her  school.   While  the  teachers 
inside  her  academy  interacted  in  accordance  with  norms  of 
collegiality — discussing  and  evaluating  teaching  practices, 
identifying  common  goals — the  teachers  outside  her  academy 
tended  to  work  in  isolation.   Consequently,  Becky  had  to 
actively  seek  out  the  other  English  teachers  in  her  school 
when  she  had  questions  about  her  teaching  practices. 

Becky  also  perceived  contradictions  between  the  norms  of 
practice  that  existed  inside  her  academy  and  those  that 
prevailed  school-wide.   Through  interactions  with  her 
teammates,  Becky  perceived  support  for  her  aim  of  community 
and  use  of  alternative  practices.   As  she  approached  teachers 
outside  her  academy,  Becky  discovered  that  these  norms  did 
not  exist  school-wide.   Teachers  outside  her  academy  tended 
to  use  traditional  teaching  practices:  they  assigned  a  lot  of 
independent  written  practice,  stressed  the  importance  of 
tests,  and  maintained  quiet  and  order.   Becky's  commitment  to 
alternative  teaching  practices  was  weakened,  rather  than 
supported,  by  her  interactions  with  the  other  English 
teachers  in  the  school  and  her  perceptions  of  school-wide 
norms  of  practice. 
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Finally,  Becky  perceived  inconsistent  messages  from  her 
principal  regarding  good  teaching  practice.   Although  the 
principal  expressed  the  importance  of  quiet,  control,  and 
order,  she  also  indirectly  indicated  to  Becky  and  her 
teammates  support  of  their  use  of  noisier,  alternative 
practices.   Similarly,  the  principal  dictated  expectations 
regarding  the  use  of  workbook  pages,  and  at  the  same  time 
emphasized  a  thematic  approach  and  began  to  involve  teachers 
in  decisions  about  scheduling  and  program  organization. 

Thus,  throughout  her  context,  Becky  perceived  the  same 
ambivalence  she  expressed  in  her  own  beliefs.   Context 
allowed,  perhaps  even  encouraged,  her  to  live  with 
conflicting  commitments  rather  than  challenged  her  to  resolve 
the  inconsistencies.   Becky  actively  participated  in  the 
construction  of  her  socialization  context  as  she  began  to 
modify  the  use  of  alternative  practices.   Although  she  was 
dissatisfied  with  teaching  English,  she  did  not  have 
sufficient  knowledge  to  implement  independently  an 
alternative  approach,  such  as  whole  language  or  process 
writing,  and  did  not  perceive  herself  as  a  curricular 
decision  maker.   Such  knowledge  or  such  beliefs  would  have 
supported  her  continued  use  of  alternative  practices. 
Although  she  believed  other  teachers  were  an  important  source 
of  professional  knowledge,  she  did  not  encounter  another 
English  teacher  who  shared  her  intuitive  commitment  to  a 
wholistic  approach. 
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Stephanie 

Stephanie's  teaching  practices  were  primarily  guided  by 
textbooks  and  tests  and  occasionally  supplemented  with 
alternatives  (e.g.,  holiday  art  and  writing  projects, 
activity  centers) .   Her  aims  and  beliefs  about  the  teaching 
and  learning  process  were  clear,  simple,  and  consistent  with 
her  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  workplace. 

Stephanie  identified  one  aim  for  student  learning — to 
help  children  learn  tested  skills.   She  believed  that  this 
aim  was  easily  accomplished  by  using  teachers'  guides  and 
tests  as  her  guide  to  the  sequence,  content,  and 
instructional  approach  to  skill  lessons.   When  students 
practiced  correct  responses,  they  mastered  tested  skills. 
Other  activities — art  projects,  holiday  writing  activities, 
activity  centers — were  used  to  keep  students  busy  and  relieve 
their  boredom.   Stephanie  modified  her  use  of  process  writing 
to  be  consistent  with  her  beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning 
by  spelling  words  for  children,  copy  editing  pieces,  and 
providing  practice  on  writing  complete  sentences  in  isolation 
from  meaningful  text . 

Stephanie  believed  that  learning  to  teach  was  as  simple 
as  student  mastery  of  tested  skills.   She  believed  that  good 
teachers  knew  the  right  way  to  teach  and  that  she  should  be 
the  perfect  teacher.   When  she  had  questions  about  teaching 
practices,  she  wanted  colleagues  to  tell  her  what  to  do. 
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Stephanie's  perceptions  of  significant  workplace 
variables  were  consistent  with  her  beliefs  about  the  teaching 
and  learning  process,  supported  her  aims  for  student 
learning,  and  reinforced  her  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the 
teacher  in  the  workplace.   Stephanie's  beliefs  about  the 
teaching  and  learning  process  were  supported  by  her 
perceptions  of  her  class  assignment,  norms  of  teaching 
practice,  and  interactions  with  the  principal.   Although  her 
beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  workplace  were 
initially  challenged  by  her  perceptions  of  school-wide  norms 
of  noninterference,  her  interactions  with  other  teachers 
helped  her  understand  the  rules  for  gaining  support  from 
other  teachers . 

Stephanie's  perceptions  of  her  class  assignment 
supported  her  decision  to  lower  expectations  for  student 
learning  and  behavior.   She  indicated  that  second  graders 
were  too  young  to  focus  on  academic  tasks  and  concluded  that 
she  had  the  highest  percentage  of  low  achievers  out  of  the 
four  classes  on  her  team.   In  addition,  her  perceptions  of 
norms  of  practice  were  consistent  with  her  aims  and  beliefs 
about  appropriate  teaching  practices.   Through  interactions 
with  other  teachers  and  observations  of  displays  in  the 
hallway,  Stephanie  concluded  that  other  teachers  valued 
helping  children  master  tested  skills,  consulted  the 
teacher's  guide  when  making  decisions  about  practice,  used 
worksheets  to  have  students  practice  skills,  and  occasionally 
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designed  holiday  activities  to  provide  relief  from  workbook 
pages.   Finally,  Stephanie  perceived  that  the  principal 
supported  her  performance  and  teaching  practices. 

Although  Stephanie  expressed  some  confusion  about  the 
norms  of  noninterference  that  existed  in  her  school,  the 
patterns  of  teacher  interactions  were  consistent  with  her 
beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  in  the  workplace.   Stephanie 
entered  teaching  with  the  belief  that  the  teacher's  role  is 
to  work  in  isolation  and  assumed  all  teachers  preferred  to 
work  independently.   However,  she  also  recognized  that  other 
teachers  might  be  a  good  source  of  ideas  and  was  hopeful  that 
others  would  approach  her.   Although  she  eventually 
recognized  that  it  was  her  responsibility  to  seek  out  other 
teachers,  she  maintained  her  preference  for  having  others 
approach  her.   Consequently,  Stephanie's  professional  growth 
was  limited  by  her  inclination  to  abide  by  norms  of 
noninterference,  preference  for  working  in  isolation,  and 
belief  that  a  perfect  way  to  teach  exists. 

Stephanie  actively  participated  in  the  construction  of 
her  socialization  context.   She  believed  that  teaching  was 
simple  and  did  not  question  her  practices.   She  believed 
others  should  tell  her  what  to  do  and  that  children  would 
learn  if  she  told  them  right  answers.   She  limited  her 
professional  growth  by  minimizing  her  interactions  with  other 
teachers  and  perceiving  that  she  had  the  principal's  support. 
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Dimensions  of  Contrast  in  the  Construction  of 
Socialization  Contexts 

My  review  of  the  literature  revealed  that  socialization 
into  teaching  is  an  individualized  process  that  is  influenced 
by  the  interactions  between  individuals  and  their  school 
contexts  (Bullough,  1989;  Bullough  &  Baughman,  1992;  Bullough 
&  Knowles,  1991;  Bullough  et  al . ,  1989;  Etheridge,  1989; 
Gehrke,  1981;  Goodman,  1987;  Hayes  &  Ross,  1989;  Kilgore  & 
Ross,  1992;  Kilgore  et  al . ,  1990;  Wildman  et  al.,  1988,  1989; 
Zeichner  &  Tabachnick,  1985)  .   Such  studies  were  conducted  to 
gather  evidence  of  the  individualized  nature  of  teacher 
socialization,  and  to  document  beginning  teachers'  strategies 
for  resisting  traditional  norms  of  practice.   These  studies, 
however,  have  not  clarified  the  nature  of  the  interactions 
between  individuals  and  the  workplace  or  the  role  of  the 
individual  in  shaping  their  socialization  into  teaching. 

This  study  highlights  the  role  of  the  individual  in 
constructing  contexts  for  professional  socialization.   The 
experiences  of  Anne,  Becky,  and  Stephanie  indicate  that  what 
beginning  teachers  reflect  about,  or  consider  to  be 
problematic,  may  be  shaped  by  their  beliefs  about  the  role  of 
the  teacher  in  the  classroom  and  their  beliefs  about  the  role 
of  the  teacher  in  the  workplace.   Their  beliefs  about  the 
complexity  of  teaching  may  shape  their  socialization  into 
teaching,  influenced  professional  growth,  and  contributed  to 
decisions  about  practice. 
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In  this  study  three  factors  influenced  these  beginning 
teachers'  construction  of  socialization  contexts — beliefs 
about  the  role  of  the  teacher,  interactions  with  significant 
workplace  variables,  and  teacher  education  experiences.   In 
this  section,  I  discuss  the  similarities  and  differences  in 
the  three  case  studies  for  each  of  the  three  factors  and 
highlight  my  findings  by  noting  contrasts  with  previous 
research  in  teacher  socialization. 
Beliefs  about  the  Role  of  the  Teacher 

Differences  in  the  construction  of  socialization 

contexts  seemed  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  the  beginning 

teachers'  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher,  that  is, 

their  perceptions  of  their  organizational  role  (Hayes  & 

Kilgore,  1991;  Schon,  1983) .   Schon  (1987)  suggested  that 

practitioners,  or  in  this  case  teachers,  construct  their 

organizational  roles  from  the  materials  presented  in  the 

situation  itself.   When  teachers  frame  their  roles,  they 

"choose  and  name  the  things  [they]  will  notice"  (1987,  p.  4) . 

This  suggests  that  individual  teachers  define  the  parameters 

of  their  organizational  roles.   Differences  in  role  frames 

within  the  same  profession  indicate  that  beginning  teachers 

are  focusing  on  different  components  of  their  teaching  roles 

and  interpreting  components  available  to  all  differently. 

Schon  (1983)  wrote, 

A  professional  role  places  skeletal  demands  on  a 
practitioner's  behavior,  but  within  these 
constraints,  each  individual  develops  his  own  way 
of  framing  his  role.  .  .  .  The  problem  he  sets,  the 
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strategies  he  employs,  the  facts  he  treats  as 
relevant,  and  his  interpersonal  theories  of  action 
are  bound  up  with  his  way  of  framing  his  role.  (p. 
210) 

The  findings  of  this  study  suggest  that  the  way  beginning 

teachers  frame  their  organizational  roles  may  influence  how 

active  beginning  teachers  are  in  shaping  their  contexts  for 

professional  socialization.   An  examination  of  the  dimensions 

of  contrast  in  beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  highlights 

the  role  of  individuals  in  teacher  socialization.  Important 

elements  of  organizational  roles  for  the  teachers  in  these 

case  studies  included  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher 

in  the  classroom  and  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  in 

the  workplace. 

The  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.   What  the 
beginning  teachers  in  this  study  considered  to  be 
problematic,  or  the  dilemmas  they  perceived,  revealed  their 
beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.   This 
study  suggests  the  possibility  that  beginning  teachers  with  a 
strong  propensity  to  be  reflective  consider  a  wide  range  of 
questions  and  develop  a  broad  view  of  their  role  in  the 
classroom.   In  turn,  those  beginning  teachers  who  adopt  a 
broad  view  of  their  role  may  be  more  active  in  shaping  a 
socialization  context  that  facilitates  their  continued 
professional  growth  and  supports  their  decisions  about 
practice . 

Anne  believed  that  her  teaching  role  encompassed  many 
responsibilities.   Consequently,  Anne  asked  herself  a  variety 
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of  questions  and  considered  a  wide  range  of  dilemmas 
throughout  her  first  two  years  of  teaching.   As  Anne  engaged 
in  the  reflective  teaching  cycle  (Ross  et  al . ,  in  press),  she 
continually  asked  herself,  "What  are  my  students  learning?, " 
"Is  what  they  are   learning  important?,"  "How  are  they 
learning  it?,"  and  "What  am  I  doing  to  support  or  hinder 
student  learning?"   That  is,  Anne  believed  her  role  as  a 
teacher  in  the  classroom  included  taking  responsibility  for 
understanding  how  children  learn,  evaluating  student 
learning,  making  decisions  about  curriculum  and  instruction, 
and  shaping  the  classroom  climate. 

Although  Becky  also  engaged  in  the  reflective  teaching 
cycle,  her  beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  in  the  classroom 
narrowed  the  range  of  dilemmas  she  perceived  and  her  search 
for  alternative  solutions.   Becky  perceived  the  classroom 
climate  to  be  problematic  and  concluded  that  she  should  take 
an  active  role  in  shaping  students'  social  interactions. 
That  is,  Becky  perceived  shaping  the  classroom  climate  to  be 
a  part  of  her  role,  and  within  this  arena  she  considered  what 
children  were  learning  about  getting  along,  whether  what  they 
were  learning  was  important,  how  they  were  learning  to  get 
along,  and  what  she  was  doing  to  enhance  social  interactions 
in  her  classroom.   With  regard  to  literacy  instruction, 
however,  she  addressed  only  questions  about  instruction. 
More  specifically,  Becky  asked  herself,  "What  am  I  doing  to 
motivate  student  learning?"   Becky's  conclusion  that  the 
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English  curriculum  was  predetermined  influenced  her  to 
refrain  from  asking  questions  about  what  students  were 
learning  and  whether  or  not  it  was  important .   If  Becky  had 
considered  curricular  decisions  and  understanding  student 
learning  as  part  of  her  role  as  an  English  teacher,  perhaps 
she,  like  Anne,  would  have  begun  to  question  a  skill-based 
approach  to  teaching  English.   However,  Becky's  continued 
discomfort  with  her  practices  suggests  that  perhaps  with  more 
experience  her  struggle  to  resolve  the  inconsistencies  in  her 
practices  will  influence  her  to  ask  questions  about 
curriculum  and  student  learning. 

Stephanie  narrowly  framed  her  role  as  a  teacher  in  the 
classroom.   In  Stephanie's  view,  teaching  is  simple — 
everything  is  prescribed  and  predefined.   Stephanie  believed 
that  her  role  encompassed  implementing  the  prescribed 
curriculum,  keeping  children  busy,  ensuring  success  on  tests, 
and  maintaining  an  orderly  environment .   Her  narrowly  defined 
beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  influenced  her  to  ask 
few  questions  about  her  teaching  experiences. 

These  three  beginning  teachers'  assessments  of  student 
learning  reflected  their  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the 
teacher  in  the  classroom.   As  Anne  struggled  to  resolve  the 
dilemmas  she  perceived  in  her  beliefs  about  the  teaching  and 
learning  process,  she  considered  whether  or  not  her  students 
were  learning  to  see  themselves  as  readers  and  writers, 
gaining  fluency  and  independence,  beginning  to  read  along  and 
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predict  text,  and  mastering  skills.   She  reflected  on  the 
kinds  of  questions  students  asked  and  observations  of  their 
interactions.   Becky's  assessment  of  student  learning 
revolved  around  two  concerns:   "Were  students  learning  to  get 
along?,"  and  "Did  they  enjoy  the  learning  activities?" 
Although  she  wrestled  with  questions  about  community  and 
student  motivation,  her  search  for  alternatives  to  assess 
student  learning  was  limited.    That  is,  while  Anne  observed 
students,  listened  to  their  questions,  and  watched  their 
interactions,  Becky  relied  on  tests  to  assess  student  mastery 
of  skills.   Stephanie  did  not  perceive  asking  questions  about 
her  experiences  in  the  classroom  as  a  part  of  her  role,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  did  not  perceive  a  need  to  evaluate 
teaching  and  learning  or  seek  out  alternatives  for  assessing 
students.   Although  Stephanie  used  tests  for  assessing 
student  learning,  she  was  less  clear  about  her  role  in 
influencing  student  learning. 

The  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  workplace.   In  this  study 
beginning  teachers'  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  in 
the  workplace  included  beliefs  about  the  role  of  beginning 
teachers,  the  role  of  other  teachers,  and  how  one  learns  to 
be  a  teacher.   Consistent  with  Bullough's  (1989)  findings, 
all  three  teachers  believed  that  they  should  project  an  image 
of  competence  and  confidence  as  beginning  teachers.   However, 
this  belief  influenced  their  interactions  with  other  teachers 
and  decisions  about  practices  in  different  ways.   Stephanie 
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entered  teaching  with  a  belief  that  good  teachers  are 
"perfect"  and  that  there  is  one  right  way  to  teach. 
Stephanie  wanted  to  convey  an  image  of  competence  and 
confidence  and,  as  a  result,  was  reluctant  to  identify  any 
dilemmas  in  her  teaching.    Stephanie  projected  an  image  of 
confidence  and  competence  by  limiting  her  interactions  with 
other  teachers  and  refraining  from  questioning  her 
experiences  in  the  classroom. 

In  contrast,  Anne  and  Becky  entered  teaching  with  an 
openness  for  exploring  and  trying  new  strategies.   They 
believed  that  teaching  was  fraught  with  dilemmas  and 
uncertainties  and  were  anxious  to  discuss  their  concerns. 
Consequently,  both  Anne  and  Becky  approached  other  teachers 
to  discuss  their  beliefs  and  practices  throughout  the  first 
two  years  of  teaching. 

Beliefs  about  the  nature  of  professional  growth  and  how 
one  learns  to  be  a  teacher  influenced  the  construction  of 
these  beginning  teachers'  socialization  contexts.   Although 
all  three  believed  that  other  teachers  and  other  resources 
were  available  for  learning  about  teaching,  they  engaged 
these  resources  in  different  ways.   Anne  believed  that  good 
teachers  continue  to  read  professionally,  engage  in 
professional  dialogue,  and  attend  professional  workshops  and 
meetings.   This  belief  influenced  her  to  persist  in 
constructing  a  collegial  network  and  to  pursue  reading 
professionally.   Anne  not  only  sought  out  professional 
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resources  available  inside  her  school  (e.g.,  other  teachers, 
workshops)  but  also  outside  her  school  (e.g.,  TAWL  meetings, 
TAWL  conference,  books  about  whole  language,  other  whole 
language  teachers) .   She  was  continually  exposed  to  new 
insights  and  ideas  which  helped  her  to  reconsider  her 
practices  and  assessments  of  student  learning  in  light  of  her 
goal  to  become  a  whole  language  teacher.   Anne  believed  that 
professional  growth  and  development  continued  throughout  a 
teacher's  career. 

Neither  Becky  nor  Stephanie  entered  teaching  with 
strongly  expressed  beliefs  regarding  professional  growth  and 
development.   Although  Becky  discussed  her  discomfort  with 
some  of  the  decisions  she  had  made,  she  never  exhibited  a 
strong  inclination  to  seek  out  professional  resources  beyond 
what  the  teachers  in  her  own  school  could  offer.   It  is 
unclear  whether  Becky  was  unaware  of  potential  resources  or 
if  she  did  not  perceive  seeking  out  professional  resources  as 
an  element  of  her  organizational  role.   Stephanie's  limited 
beliefs  about  professional  growth  (that  professional  growth 
is  indicated  by  the  size  of  a  teacher's  holiday  collection) 
seemed  to  limit  her  search  for  professional  resources. 

Although  all  three  teachers  referred  to  resources  they 
were  reading,  the  kinds  of  resources  they  consulted  differed. 
Both  Stephanie  and  Becky  sought  out  resources  for  activities 
and  searched  for  ideas  that  would  help  them  implement  their 
beliefs  about  appropriate  practices.   However,  Becky  searched 
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for  activities  that  would  help  her  embed  skill  instruction 
within  a  meaningful  context,  while  Stephanie  searched  for 
worksheets  and  art  activities  that  would  keep  children  busy. 
Neither  Stephanie  nor  Becky  indicated  that  they  had  read  any 
materials  or  attended  any  workshops  that  encouraged  them  to 
think  about  their  beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning  during 
their  first  two  years  of  teaching.   Anne  made  frequent 
references  to  such  resources  and  depended  on  them  to  help  her 
improve  her  teaching.   Anne  used  professional  resources  to 
clarify  her  beliefs  about  the  teaching  and  learning  process 
as  well  as  her  images  of  whole  language  teachers  and 
classrooms . 

To  summarize,  the  beginning  teacher  included  in  this 
study  who  had  a  strong  propensity  to  be  reflective,  Anne, 
understood  the  complexity  of  teaching.   She  adopted  a  broad 
view  of  her  role  in  the  classroom  and  the  workplace. 
Adopting  a  broad  view  of  her  role  influenced  Anne  to  take 
responsibility  for  understanding  how  children  learn, 
evaluating  student  learning,  making  decisions  about 
curriculum  and  instruction,  shaping  the  classroom  climate, 
initiating  interactions  with  other  teachers,  and  continuing 
her  professional  learning.   This  study  suggests  that  a  broad 
view  of  their  role  as  teachers  may  influence  beginning 
teachers  to  participate  actively  in  constructing  a 
socialization  context  that  supports  their  continued 
professional  growth  and  use  of  alternative  practices. 
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Interpretations  of  Significant  Workplace  Variables 

Researchers  in  teacher  socialization  have  identified  a 
variety  of  workplace  variables  that  influence  teachers' 
practices,  perspectives,  professional  growth,  and  propensity 
to  engage  in  reflective  practice.   Elements  of  curricular 
control,  student  responses,  collegial  interactions,  viewing 
teachers  as  professionals,  and  support  for  exploring 
alternatives  are  several  examples  of  workplace  variables 
(Bullough,  1989;  Goodman,  1987;  Kilgore  et  al.,  1990; 
Zeichner  &  Tabachnick,  1985) .   Consistent  with  the 
conclusions  of  these  researchers,  my  findings  indicate  that 
the  simple  presence  or  absence  of  these  variables  may  not 
explain  differences  in  teacher  socialization. 

Anne,  Becky,  and  Stephanie's  experiences  suggest  that 
the  influence  of  workplace  variables  is  shaped  by  beginning 
teachers*  perspectives.   For  these  beginning  teachers, 
perspectives  were  comprised  of  their  aims  for  student 
learning,  beliefs  about  the  teaching  and  learning  process, 
and  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher.   Consideration  of 
perspectives  helps  us  to  understand  differences  in  responses 
to  similar  workplace  variables. 

In  this  section,  I  examine  the  similarities  and 
differences  in  beginning  teachers'  perceptions  of  and 
responses  to  four  workplace  variables:   class  assignment, 
norms  of  practice,  norms  of  collegiality,  and  administrative 
style.    My  discussion  highlights  the  role  of  these 
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individual  teachers  as  they  engaged  in  the  dynamics  of 
constraint  and  choice  in  teacher  socialization. 

Class  assignment.   Class  assignment  has  been 
traditionally  identified  by  researchers  as  supporting  or 
constraining  beginning  teachers'  abilities  to  implement 
preferred  practices  (Etheridge,  1989;  Goodman,  1987;  Kilgore 
et  al.,  1990;  Wildman  et  al.,  1989;  Zeichner  &  Tabachnick, 
1985) .   These  researchers  have  concluded  that  student 
behavior  strongly  influences  teachers'  decisions  about 
practices.   However,  Bullough  and  his  associates  (Bullough  & 
Knowles,  1991;  Bullough  et  al . ,  1989)  concluded  that 
beginning  teachers'  perceptions  of  their  interactions  with 
students  were  shaped  by  their  teaching  metaphors.   Consistent 
with  Bullough 's  findings,  Anne,  Becky,  and  Stephanie's 
perceptions  of  their  class  assignment  were  shaped  by  their 
perspectives.   These  beginning  teachers'  perceptions  of  their 
class  assignment  were  informed  by  the  achievement  and 
socioeconomic  levels  of  their  students  and  their  beliefs 
about  their  preparedness  for  their  teaching  assignment. 
While  similarities  in  perceptions  existed,  the  influence  of 
class  assignments  varied. 

While  Anne  and  Becky  welcomed  the  challenge  of  working 
with  lower  socioeconomic  students,  Stephanie  concluded  that 
she  would  have  to  lower  her  expectations  for  student  learning 
and  behavior.   That  is,  their  responses  were  informed  by 
their  aims  and  their  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  in 
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the  classroom.   Anne  was  inclined  to  continually  reevaluate 
and  modify  her  practices  based  on  her  assessments  of  student 
learning,  while  Becky  responded  in  accordance  with  the  belief 
that  it  was  her  responsibility  to  shape  the  classroom 
environment .   Stephanie  concluded  that  student  learning  and 
behavior  problems  resulted  from  the  inabilities  and 
immaturity  of  her  students.   She  did  not  question  the  role  of 
curriculum  or  her  teaching  practices  in  shaping  student 
learning  and  behavior. 

Both  Anne  and  Becky  perceived  themselves  as  teaching 
"out  of  field,"  yet  they  responded  differently.   Consistent 
with  her  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher,  Anne 
persisted  in  gathering  more  knowledge  about  teaching  young 
children  and  continually  reevaluated  practices  based  on  her 
assessments  of  student  learning,  beliefs  about  how  young 
children  learn,  and  knowledge  of  the  whole  language 
philosophy.   Becky,  however,  did  not  believe  her  role 
encompassed  questioning  a  mandated  curriculum,  assessing 
student  learning,  or  determining  aims  for  student  learning  in 
a  tested  subject.   Unsure  of  how  to  implement  alternatives, 
Becky  adopted  the  teacher's  guide  as  her  road  map  to  teaching 
English.   Stephanie  did  not  perceive  struggling  to  understand 
the  differences  between  teaching  third  grade  and  second  grade 
as  a  part  of  her  role.   To  resolve  the  differences  she 
observed,  Stephanie  simply  concluded  that  she  would  lower  her 
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expectations  and  slow  the  pace  of  instruction  as  a  second- 
grade  teacher. 

Norms  of  practice.   Previous  studies  of  teacher 
socialization  examined  the  abilities  of  beginning  teachers  to 
implement  preferred  practices  (Bullough,  1989;  Etheridge, 
1989;  Goodman,  1987;  Zeichner  &  Tabachnick,  1985)  .   While 
Anne,  Becky,  and  Stephanie  held  similar  perceptions  of 
school-wide  norms  of  practice,  their  responses  varied. 
Previous  studies  have  attributed  differences  in  responses  to 
the  political  skills  and  social  strategies  employed  by  the 
beginning  teacher  (Goodman,  1987;  Zeichner  &  Tabachnick, 
1985) .   The  findings  of  this  study  suggest  that  differences 
in  responses  to  school-wide  norms  of  practice  may  be  shaped 
by  beginning  teachers'  beliefs  about  the  teaching  and 
learning  process  as  well  as  their  beliefs  about  the  role  of 
the  teacher. 

All  three  beginning  teachers  encountered  a  skill-based, 
textbook-,  and  test-driven  curriculum.   While  all  three 
teachers  had  some  beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning  that 
were  consistent  with  a  skill-based,  transmission  view  of 
teaching  and  learning,  and  all  three  believed  teachers  make 
decisions,  their  responses  to  this  influence  differed.   Anne, 
like  the  potentially  empowered,  novice  teachers  in  Goodman's 
(1987)  study,  believed  good  teachers  question  and  alter  the 
prescribed  curriculum  in  light  of  their  beliefs  and  aims. 
Therefore,  Anne  constructed  an  understanding  that  room  for 
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variety  and  creativity  existed  and  took  advantage  of  the 
possibilities.   Becky  believed  teachers  should  make 
instructional,  not  curricular,  decisions  and  should  adopt  the 
prescribed  curriculum  as  a  guide  to  the  sequence  and  content 
of  skill  lessons.   Becky's  belief  that  teachers  should  make 
instructional  decisions  influenced  her  to  modify  lessons  to 
motivate  students.   In  contrast  to  Anne  and  Becky,  Stephanie 
believed  teachers  are  not  responsible  for  making  decisions 
about  curriculum  or  instruction.   She  believed  teachers 
should  adopt  the  prescribed  curriculum  and  implement  it 
according  to  the  teachers'  guides. 

While  Stephanie  simply  implemented  the  prescribed 
curriculum,  Anne  and  Becky  sought  support  for  their  use  of 
alternative  practices.   Although  Stephanie's  use  of  process 
writing  indicates  that  support  for  alternative  practices  may 
have  existed,  she  did  not  seek  this  out.   In  contrast  to 
Zeichner  and  Tabachnick's  (1985)  conclusion  that 
contradictions  between  formal  and  informal  school  cultures 
provide  space  for  implementing  preferred  teaching  practices, 
the  varied  responses  of  Anne,  Becky,  and  Stephanie  may 
suggest  that  in  addition  to  available  opportunities, 
beginning  teachers  must  perceive  curricular  and  instructional 
decision  making  as  a  part  of  their  roles  if  they  are  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  that  exist  within  their  schools  to 
implement  alternative  practices. 
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In  this  study  differences  in  responses  to  the  influence 
of  testing  also  varied  as  a  consequence  of  their  aims  and 
beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role.   All  three  beginning 
teachers  identified  helping  children  learn  skills  needed  to 
pass  tests  as  an  important  aim.   However,  the  influence  of 
testing  on  decisions  about  practice  varied.   In  previous 
studies,  researchers  noted  the  influence  of  testing  as  a 
workplace  constraint  (Goodman,  1987/  Zeichner  &  Tabachnick, 
1985) .   Researchers,  however,  have  not  examined  the  influence 
of  testing  as  shaped  by  teachers'  aims  and  beliefs  about 
their  role. 

Stephanie  believed  teachers  were  to  implement  the 
prescribed  curriculum.   Therefore,  her  reliance  on  tests  as 
her  guide  to  practices  did  not  result  in  identifying  any 
dilemmas.   While  Anne  and  Becky  recognized  the  importance  of 
student  success  on  tests,  they  identified  other  aims  and 
beliefs  that  led  to  identifying  dilemmas  associated  with  the 
teaching  and  learning  process.   For  example,  Becky  also 
identified  the  importance  of  establishing  a  sense  of 
community.   Although  she  implemented  many  practices  that 
supported  her  aim  of  community,  her  commitment  to  community 
was  challenged  as  testing  pressure  mounted.   Becky  concluded 
that  student  familiarity  inhibited  mastery  of  tested  skills, 
the  importance  of  which  she  did  not  question.   Both  Anne  and 
Becky  also  recognized  the  importance  of  developing  a  love  for 
reading  and  writing  and  perceived  conflicts  between  this  aim 
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and  the  importance  of  passing  tests.   However,  their 
responses  to  this  dilemma  varied.   Anne  evaluated  adopted 
practices  and  assessed  student  learning  in  light  of  this  aim; 
Becky  merely  noted  that  the  use  of  practices  to  ensure 
success  on  tests  may  discourage  students'  interests  in 
reading  and  writing.   Anne's  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the 
teacher  in  the  classroom  empowered  her  to  discover  that 
children  could  master  tested  skills  despite  her  use  of 
alternative  whole  language  strategies. 

While  it  seems  plausible  that  Anne  and  Becky  would 
flourish  in  schools  where  wholistic,  meaningful  instruction 
typifies  norms  of  practice,  it  is  less  clear  how  Stephanie 
would  respond.   That  is,  the  findings  of  this  study  suggest 
that  her  response  would  be  shaped  by  her  beliefs  about  the 
teaching  and  learning  process  and  the  teacher's  role  in  the 
workplace.   Might  Stephanie  modify  alternative  norms  of 
practice  to  be  consistent  with  a  skill-based  approach? 

Norms  of  collegiality .   Previous  discussions  of 
collegial  interactions  and  professional  growth  in  teaching 
(Dreeben,  1973;  Feiman-Nemser  &  Floden,  1986;  Frymier,  1987; 
Lortie,  1975;  Zahorik,  1987)  have  helped  to  clarify  the 
traditional  nature  of  a  teacher's  work  life.   Such 
discussions  suggest  that  the  isolation  teachers  experience, 
infrequent  professional  discussions,  and  the  lack  of  time  and 
support  for  continued  professional  growth  are  common 
conditions  that  exist  within  the  teaching  profession. 
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Recently,  however,  some  researchers  (Ashton  &  Webb,  1986; 
Little,  1982;  Maeroff,  1988)  have  found  variations  in 
workplace  norms  and  have  suggested  that  schools  typified  by 
norms  of  collegiality  and  continuous  improvement  support  and 
facilitate  teachers'  professional  growth  and  empower  teachers 
to  participate  in  curricular  decision  making. 

The  experiences  of  Anne,  Becky,  and  Stephanie  suggest 
that  beginning  teachers'  perceptions  of  norms  of  collegiality 
may  be  shaped  by  their  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher 
in  the  workplace.   Although  all  three  teachers  encountered 
norms  of  noninterference  (Feiman-Nemser  &  Floden,  1986) , 
their  responses  varied.   Anne  entered  teaching  with  a  belief 
that  other  teachers  were  a  valuable  resource  for  learning 
about  teaching  and  sought  them  out  to  support  her  effort  to 
implement  a  whole  language  approach.   Becky  developed  a 
similar  belief  after  successfully  completing  her  first  year 
and  gaining  confidence  in  her  abilities  as  a  teacher. 
Although  Stephanie  desired  the  support  of  teachers  and  began 
to  understand  the  rules  for  gaining  their  assistance 
associated  with  the  norms  of  noninterference,  she  preferred 
to  wait  for  others  to  approach  her. 

Like  the  beginning  teachers  in  other  studies  (Bullough, 
1989;  Kilgore  et  al . ,  1990;  Wildman  et  al . ,  1989),  Anne's, 
Becky's,  and  Stephanie's  professional  growth  was  influenced 
by  their  interactions  with  colleagues.   Consistent  with  the 
findings  of  Kilgore  et  al .  (1990),  Anne's  reflection  on  her 
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practices  and  professional  growth  were  further  stimulated  by 
the  existence  of  two  teachers  who  shared  similar  beliefs  and 
perceived  similar  dilemmas.   It  is  not  clear  how  Becky  might 
have  benefitted  from  the  presence  of  at  least  one  colleague 
who  shared  her  beliefs  about  appropriate  practices  and 
questioned  a  skill-based  approach  to  teaching  English. 
Although  Stephanie  also  desired  the  support  of  other 
teachers,  she  limited  her  interactions  with  them  by 
maintaining  her  preference  for  others  to  approach  her.   The 
interactions  of  these  three  beginning  teachers  with  their 
colleagues  suggest  that  the  support  of  other  teachers  may  be 
available  under  conditions  consistent  with  traditional  norms 
of  noninterference  (Feiman-Nemser  &  Floden,  1986) — the 
teacher  desiring  the  support  of  other  teachers  initiates  the 
interaction  and  shapes  the  conversation  by  asking  the 
questions . 

Administrative  style.   Although  many  researchers  have 
concluded  that  administrative  style  influences  the  practices, 
perspectives,  and  professional  growth  of  teachers  (Goodman, 
1987;  Hayes  &  Ross,  1989;  Kilgore  et  al.,  1990;  Rosenholtz  et 
al.,  1986;  Wildman  et  al.,1989;  Zeichner  &  Tabachnick,  1985), 
the  experiences  of  Anne,  Becky,  and  Stephanie  indicate  that 
administrative  influence  was  limited.   Only  Anne  encountered 
an  administrator  who  actively  supported  her  reflection  and 
continued  professional  growth.   He  provided  conditions 
similar  to  those  identified  by  Kilgore  et  al .  (1990)  and 
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Hayes  and  Ross  (1989) — a  view  of  teachers  as  professionals, 
support  for  collegial  interactions,  and  encouragement  to 
explore  alternatives.   Although  Becky  also  experienced  these 
conditions,  she  participated  in  creating  them.   That  is,  such 
conditions  were  not  readily  provided  by  her  administrator. 

Unlike  Jennifer  (Hayes  &  Ross,  1989),  all  three 
beginning  teachers  perceived  their  principals  as  supportive 
of  their  teaching  practices  and  concluded  that  their 
principals  approved  of  their  job  performance .   While 
Stephanie  perceived  she  was  simply  handed  her  principal's 
support,  both  Anne  and  Becky  actively  pursued  the  support  of 
their  respective  principals.   Despite  similarities  in 
perceptions  of  administrative  support,  such  support 
influenced  their  professional  growth  in  different  ways. 

For  example,  despite  the  support  of  their  principals, 
both  Anne  and  Becky  continued  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
teaching  practices.   Consistent  with  Anne's  beliefs  about  her 
role,  she  continued  to  seek  out  alternatives  and  clarify  her 
beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning  associated  with  the  whole 
language  philosophy.   Although  Becky  had  Ms.  Fisher's  support 
for  her  use  of  alternatives,  she  was  not  challenged  when  she 
began  to  use  fewer  alternatives.   Stephanie's  inclination  to 
refrain  from  questioning  her  own  practices  and  experiences 
was  supported  by  her  perception  that  her  principal  believed 
she  was  doing  a  good  job. 
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Teacher  Education  Experiences 

Recently,  interpretive  case  studies  of  beginning 
teachers  have  been  executed  to  understand  the  influence  of 
teacher  education  on  emerging  practices  and  perspectives 
(Bullough,  1989;  Etheridge,  1989;  Goodman,  1987;  Kilgore  et 
al.,  1990;  Zeichner  &  Tabachnick,  1985).   These  researchers 
examine  the  influence  of  teacher  education  on  teachers'  aims 
and  beliefs  about  the  teaching  and  learning  process;  however, 
they  have  not  highlighted  specific  sources  of  influence 
within  the  teacher  education  program.   Bullough  (1989) 
concluded  that  influences  from  teacher  education  did  not 
appear  until  near  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  teaching,  and 
such  influences  emerged  as  generalized  understandings  taken 
from  coursework.   Although  this  study  cannot  be  considered  an 
evaluation  of  the  elementary  PROTEACH  program,  the 
experiences  of  Anne,  Becky,  and  Stephanie  suggest  that  for 
some  beginning  teachers,  teacher  education  may  influence 
commitments  to  particular  practices,  aims,  beliefs  about 
teaching  and  learning,  and  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the 
teacher. 

The  strongest  influence  of  teacher  education  for  Anne 
and  Becky  originated  in  self-selected  research  topics  or 
course  specializations.   For  example,  Anne's  commitment  to  a 
whole  language  approach  was  derived  from  an  elective  special 
topics  course.   Her  assessments  of  student  learning  and 
commitment  to  providing  hands-on  learning  materials  were 
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derived  from  coursework  in  an  elective  specialization — early 
childhood  education.   Similarly,  Becky's  commitments  to 
creating  a  sense  of  community,  raising  self-esteem,  and 
utilizing  cooperative  learning  strategies  originated  in  a 
self-selected  topic  for  research  papers  conducted  in  two 
courses — one  at  the  beginning  and  one  at  the  conclusion  of 
her  program.   Because  of  this  work,  Becky  entered  her  first 
year  of  teaching  committed  to  creating  a  sense  of  community 
for  the  children  in  her  class.   Thus,  from  self-selected 
coursework,  Anne  and  Becky  derived  strong  beliefs  about  the 
role  of  the  teacher  and  strong  commitments  to  particular 
practices  and  aims.   They  maintained  these  commitments  and 
beliefs  throughout  their  first  two  years  of  teaching. 

Teacher  education  did  not  appear  to  have  a  similar 
impact  on  Stephanie,  who  also  had  the  opportunity  for 
self-selection.   Perhaps  the  simplicity  of  her  aims  and  her 
unquestioning  acceptance  of  a  limited  role  minimized  the 
influence  of  such  opportunities.   Although  Stephanie  emerged 
from  her  teacher  education  program  with  a  professed 
commitment  to  implementing  some  practices  she  was  exposed  to 
during  the  elementary  PROTEACH  program — writing  process, 
centers,  thematic  units — she  was  not  clear  about  the  purposes 
of  these  activities  or  what  they  implied  about  learning. 
Consequently,  Stephanie  abandoned  or  modified  the  intended 
purposes  of  these  activities  during  her  first  two  years  of 
teaching. 
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Finally,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  influence  of 
professional  reading  materials  gathered  by  these  teachers 
during  teacher  education.   Anne  left  elementary  PROTEACH  with 
several  reference  books  about  whole  language.   She 
continually  referred  to  these  books  during  her  first  two 
years  of  teaching.   During  her  second  year  of  teaching,  Becky 
indicated  that  she  was  rereading  anything  she  had  kept  from 
her  coursework  in  elementary  PROTEACH.   Her  primary  resources 
were  course  handouts  with  ideas  for  games.   Becky  indicated 
that  she  had  taken  "the  easy  language  arts"  courses  during 
her  teacher  education  program  and  was  discouraged  about  her 
lack  of  preparedness  for  teaching  English.   She  noted  that 
she  was  aware  that  students  in  other  courses  had  learned  more 
about  things  that  would  have  been  useful  to  her  (e.g., 
process  writing,  literature  study  groups,  whole  language) . 
Stephanie  never  mentioned  any  readings  or  materials  from  her 
coursework  in  elementary  PROTEACH. 

The  experiences  of  Anne,  Becky,  and  Stephanie  indicate 
that  beginning  teachers  seem  to  consult  available  resources 
as  they  make  decisions  about  their  teaching  practices. 
Anne's  readings  helped  her  clarify  and  question  her  beliefs 
and  practices.   Becky  reviewed  handouts  as  a  source  of  ideas 
for  games.   One  must  wonder  if  Becky's  practices  and 
perspectives  would  have  been  different  if  she  had  had  access 
to  some  of  the  same  readings  to  which  Anne  referred.   Would 
these  same  readings  have  broadened  Becky's  beliefs  about  her 
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role?  Might  Becky  have  been  able  to  design  practices  and 
construct  a  teaching  perspective  for  English  more  consistent 
with  her  beliefs  about  appropriate  practices  and  her  aims  for 
student  learning?  Stephanie  indicated  that  she  was  also 
inclined  to  be  a  reader;  however,  her  only  professional 
resources  were  Mailbox  magazine  and  activity  books  in  her 
school's  professional  library.   It  seems  possible  that 
Stephanie  reviewed  available  resources  in  light  of  her 
beliefs  and  chose  books  with  ideas  that  were  consistent  with 
her  focus  on  holiday  art  and  writing  activities. 

To  summarize,  for  these  beginning  teachers'  beliefs 
about  their  role — both  in  the  classroom  and  in  the 
workplace — interacted  with  a  variety  of  workplace  variables 
to  shape  their  socialization  into  teaching.   These  findings 
also  suggest  that  the  propensity  to  be  reflective  may  be 
grounded  in  teachers'  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher. 
Beginning  teachers  who  frame  their  roles  more  broadly  seem  to 
identify  a  wider  range  of  dilemmas  in  their  teaching,  take 
responsibility  for  a  wider  range  of  classroom  concerns, 
actively  direct  their  professional  growth,  and  shape  their 
socialization  into  teaching. 

Anne's  beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  empowered  her  to 
shape  her  socialization  context  and  to  further  her 
professional  growth.   That  is,  Anne  required  little  direction 
from  the  workplace  to  further  her  professional  growth.   Becky 
had  a  mixed  definition  of  her  role  as  a  teacher.   Her  belief 
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that  decision  making  in  a  tested  subject  area  with  a 
prescribed  curriculum  was  limited  to  questions  about 
instruction  limited  her  engagement  in  the  reflective  teaching 
cycle  and  made  her  vulnerable  to  traditional  norms  of 
practice.   Becky  did  not  perceive  being  responsible  for 
understanding  and  assessing  student  learning  to  be  elements 
of  her  role  as  an  English  teacher,  and,  as  a  consequence,  her 
search  for  alternatives  to  help  her  resolve  her  discomfort 
with  her  teaching  practices  was  more  limited.   While  Anne's 
professional  growth  was  dynamic  and  ongoing,  Becky's  was  more 
limited.   However,  Becky's  propensity  to  be  reflective  and 
her  continuing  struggle  to  resolve  the  conflicts  in  her  aims 
are  encouraging.   Perhaps  if  there  had  been  more  direction 
and  support  within  the  workplace,  or  if  she  had  exited 
elementary  PROTEACH  with  more  knowledge  about  literacy,  she, 
too,  would  have  been  empowered  to  question  the  traditional 
skill-based  approach  to  teaching  English. 

Stephanie's  framing  of  her  role  severely  limited  her 
professional  growth  and  influenced  her  not  to  question  her 
experiences  in  the  classroom.   Stephanie  did  not  believe  she 
was  responsible  for  curriculum,  instruction,  student 
learning,  or  the  classroom  climate.   From  her  point  of  view, 
others  were  responsible  for  defining  the  nature  of  teaching 
and  learning  in  Stephanie's  classroom.   Her  role  was  to 
implement  what  was  prescribed.   Consequently,  Stephanie 
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actively  participated  in  shaping  the  limits  of  her  context 

for  professional  socialization. 

The  Role  of  the  Individual  in  Constructing  Socialization 
Contexts; Further  Reflections 

Many  researchers  have  concluded  that  a  single 
socialization  process  does  not  exist.   Rather,  teacher 
socialization  is  a  highly  individualized  process  that  is 
influenced  by  the  dynamic  interactions  between  individuals 
and  the  workplace.   This  study  contributes  to  our 
understanding  of  the  role  of  individuals  in  shaping  their 
socialization  contexts.   These  beginning  teachers  constructed 
a  context  for  socialization  using  their  perspectives,  teacher 
education  experiences,  and  perceptions  of  workplace 
variables.   In  particular,  their  beliefs  about  their  role 
seem  to  have  significantly  influenced  their  construction  of 
socialization  contexts.   In  turn,  their  socialization 
contexts  played  a  role  in  shaping  their  teaching  practices 
and  professional  growth. 

Previous  researchers  have  reported  evidence  that  some 
beginning  teachers  are  overwhelmed  by  student  behavior  and 
focus  on  survival  and  control,  while  others  maintain  a 
critical  and  reflective  stance  and  continue  to  implement 
alternative  practices  (Bullough,  1989;  Bullough  &  Baughman, 
1992;  Bullough  et  al.,  1989;  Etheridge,  1989;  Goodman,  1987; 
Hayes  &  Ross,  1989;  Kilgore  &  Ross,  1992;  Kilgore  et  al . , 
1990;  Wildman  et  al.,  1988,  1989;  Zeichner  &  Tabachnick, 
1985) .   How  do  my  findings  contribute  to  our  understanding  of 
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these  differences  in  teachers'  responses  to  the  demands  of 
teaching?  Why  did  Anne  maintain  and  strengthen  her 
perspective,  while  Becky  modified  her  practices  to  ensure 
student  success  on  tests  and  Stephanie  focused  on  survival 
and  control? 

Previous  studies  have  concluded  that  the  strength  and 
clarity  of  beginning  teachers'  entering  perspectives 
influenced  their  propensity  to  implement  alternative 
practices  and  continue  growing  professionally  (Bullough, 
1989;  Goodman,  1987;  Kilgore  et  al.,  1990;  Zeichner  & 
Tabachnick,  1985) .   While  these  researchers  noted  sources 
that  influenced  the  efforts  of  beginning  teachers,  my 
findings  suggest  that  beginning  teachers'  beliefs  about  their 
role  may  influence  decisions  about  practice  and  continued 
professional  growth.   More  specifically,  this  study  is 
consistent  with  the  findings  of  Ross  (1979)  which  suggest 
that  teachers  who  are  more  reflective  are  more  active  in 
shaping  their  socialization  contexts  and  making  decisions 
based  on  their  assessments  of  student  learning. 

While  Anne's  commitment  to  examining  student  learning 
supported  her  persistence  in  implementing  whole  language 
practices,  Becky's  beliefs  about  her  role  led  her  to  make 
compromises  and  adopt  traditional  practices.   It  seems  that 
Anne's  propensity  to  be  reflective,  and  her  competence  in 
displaying  the  attitudes  and  abilities  associated  with 
critical  reflection  (Ross  et  al . ,  in  press),  as  well  as  her 
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beliefs  about  the  importance  of  continued  professional 
growth,  supported  her  struggle  to  resolve  the  dilemmas  she 
perceived.   Anne's  experiences  are  reminiscent  of  Kerrie's 
experiences  described  by  Bullough  (Bullough,  1989;  Bullough  & 
Baughman,  1992)  . 

For  Becky,  however,  the  struggle  to  resolve  the 
inconsistencies  in  her  beliefs  was  frustrated  by  the 
unavailability  of  professional  resources  and  by  her  tentative 
probing  of  student  learning.   Becky's  actions  in  deciding  to 
move  away  from  earlier  commitments  seem  similar  to  the 
actions  of  teachers  in  Etheridge's  (1989)  study.   Etheridge 
concluded  that  such  decisions  resulted  from  challenging 
teaching  conditions  and  student  behavior,  while  this  study 
suggests  that  teachers'  knowledge  and  beliefs  about  their 
role  also  may  significantly  influence  decisions  about 
practice.   Although  Stephanie  also  appears  to  have  abandoned 
practices  she  was  exposed  to  in  teacher  education,  she,  like 
Becky,  made  decisions  about  practice  consistent  with  her 
beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher.   That  is,  Stephanie's 
decisions  about  practice  did  not  simply  result  from  the 
student  behavior  problems  she  encountered. 

Teacher  educators  concerned  with  the  development  of 
reflective  teachers  have  assumed  that  reflective  beginning 
teachers  will  be  better  able  to  direct  their  socialization 
into  teaching  and  become  informed  decision  makers 
(Calderhead,  1989;  Goodman,  1987;  Ross,  1979;  Ross  &  Krogh, 
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1988;  Waxman  et  al.,  1988;  Zeichner  &  Liston,  1987). 
However,  few  researchers  have  documented  the  influence  of 
reflection  on  beginning  teachers'  practices  and  perspectives, 
and  the  construction  of  their  socialization  contexts 
(Goodman,  1987;  Kilgore  et  al.,  1990;  Kilgore  &  Ross,  1992). 
This  study  corroborates  previous  studies  (Bullough,  198  9; 
Goodman,  1987;  Kilgore  et  al.,  1990)  documenting  the 
existence  of  reflective  practice  within  the  first  two  years 
of  teaching. 

The  findings  of  this  study  suggest  that  reflective 
teachers  may  adopt  a  broad  view  of  their  teaching  role, 
understand  the  complexities  of  teaching,  identify  a  variety 
of  dilemmas,  and  actively  shape  a  context  for  socialization 
that  supports  continued  professional  growth.   Anne  actively 
participated  in  the  construction  of  her  socialization  context 
as  she  struggled  to  implement  alternative  practices  and 
understand  student  learning.   This  finding  raises  the 
question:   If  Becky  and  Stephanie  had  adopted  a  broader  view 
of  their  roles,  would  they  have  been  more  active  in  shaping 
their  socialization  contexts  to  support  continued 
professional  growth  and  more  persistent  in  implementing 
alternative  practices?   That  is,  do  differences  in  their 
consideration  of  questions  about  important  aims,  the 
teacher's  role  in  the  learning  process,  appropriate 
activities,  and  student  learning  significantly  influence  the 
construction  of  contexts  for  professional  socialization? 
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While  previous  researchers  in  teacher  socialization  have 
examined  beginning  teachers'  efforts  to  make  learning  active 
and  meaningful  for  children  and  to  engage  children  at  higher 
levels  of  thinking,  they  have  not  explicitly  examined 
beginning  teachers'  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher 
(Gehrke,  1981;  Etheridge,  1989;  Goodman,  1987;  Wildman  et 
al.,  1989;  Zeichner  &  Tabachnick,  1985).   That  is,  many 
researchers  have  examined  commitments  to  particular  practices 
(Etheridge,  1989;  Goodman,  1987;  Zeichner  &  Tabachnick, 
1985),  or  have  noted  that  beginning  teachers'  beliefs 
influence  decisions  about  practice  (Bullough,  1989;  Bullough 
&  Baughman,  1992;  Ross,  1979;  Wildman  et  al.,  1989).   This 
study  suggests  that  differences  in  beginning  teachers' 
beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  may  influence  their 
participation  in  constructing  socialization  contexts. 

Previous  research  (Bullough,  1989;  Goodman,  1987; 
Kilgore  et  al . ,  1990;  Zeichner  &  Tabachnick,  1985)  identified 
variables  within  the  workplace  that  support  or  constrain  the 
propensity  to  be  reflective,  implement  alternative  practices, 
and  continue  growing  professionally.   These  variables  include 
elements  of  curricular  control,  student  responses,  collegial 
interactions,  viewing  teachers  as  professionals,  and  support 
for  exploring  alternatives.   Although  the  presence  of  these 
variables  certainly  supported  the  professional  growth  of  the 
beginning  teachers  in  this  study,  the  simple  presence  or 
absence  of  such  variables  did  not  explain  individual 
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differences  in  teacher  socialization.   That  is,  the  influence 
of  key  variables  for  these  teachers  was  shaped  by  their 
beliefs  about  their  role.   Only  Bullough  and  his  associates 
(Bullough,  1989;  Bullough  &  Baughman,  1992;  Bullough  & 
Knowles,  1991;  Bullough  et  al.,  1989)  have  conducted  case 
studies  of  beginning  teachers  highlighting  the  role  of 
perspectives  in  shaping  the  influence  of  workplace  variables. 
Yet,  their  analysis  was  limited  to  clarifying  the 
interactions  between  teachers'  metaphors  and  perceptions  of 
interactions  with  students.   This  study  extends  our  insight 
by  describing  the  interactions  between  perspectives  and 
beginning  teachers'  perceptions  of  a  variety  of  workplace 
variables  and  examining  in  more  detail  the  influence  of 
beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher. 

In  contrast  to  Bullough  et  al.  (1989)  who  concluded  that 
lack  of  clarity  about  "self-as-teacher"  influenced  teachers 
to  adopt  a  technical  approach  to  teaching — that  is,  relying 
on  the  teacher's  guide  and  focusing  on  gaining  control  of 
student  behavior — this  study  suggests  that  clarity  about 
"self-as-teacher"  may  not  clearly  define  why  teachers  adopt  a 
technical  approach.   My  findings  suggest  that  beginning 
teachers  who  lack  clarity  about  "self-as-teacher"  seem  to 
narrowly  define  their  role  and  adopt  a  technical  approach  to 
teaching.   That  is,  a  technical  approach  appeared  to  be 
consistent  with  their  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher. 
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My  review  of  the  literature  indicated  some 
inconsistencies  in  conclusions  regarding  teachers'  practices 
and  perspectives  over  time.   Veenman  (1984)  concluded  that 
teaching  styles  develop  early  in  a  teacher's  career  and 
quickly  stabilize.   Other  researchers  (Blase,  1985; 
Feiman-Nemser,  1983;  Glassberg,  1979;  Hall,  1982;  Johnston, 
1985;  Lortie,  1975;  Ryan,  1979)  have  corroborated  this 
conclusion  and  have  theorized  that  the  workplace  and  the 
intensity  of  the  first  year  of  teaching  powerfully  shape 
beginning  teachers'  practices  and  perspectives.   The  findings 
of  this  study,  however,  are  consistent  with  those  of  Bullough 
and  Baughman  (1992),  who  concluded  that  changes  in  practices 
do  occur  and  that  changes  are  influenced  by  beginning 
teachers'  beliefs  about  their  role. 

The  experiences  of  Anne,  Becky,  and  Stephanie  suggest 
that  what  appear  to  be  changes  in  practices  and  perspectives 
may  result  from  beginning  teachers'  entering  beliefs  about 
the  role  of  the  teacher,  rather  than  the  influence  of 
workplace  variables  or  the  intensity  of  the  first  years  of 
teaching.   That  is,  Becky's  decision  to  modify  her  use  of 
alternative  strategies  was  shaped  by  her  belief  that  teachers 
are  not  responsible  for  determining  the  curriculum  or 
questioning  the  importance  of  what  students  are  learning  in  a 
tested  subject.   The  changes  in  Anne's  practices  were  shaped 
by  her  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher — teachers  are 
responsible  for  understanding  and  assessing  student  learning 
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and  making  decisions  about  instruction  and  curriculum. 
Stephanie  modified  her  use  of  alternative  practices  to  become 
more  consistent  with  her  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the 
teacher — to  implement  the  prescribed  curriculum. 

Similar  to  the  findings  of  previous  studies  (Bullough, 
1989;  Goodman,  1987;  Kilgore  et  al . ,  1990;  Zeichner  & 
Tabachnick,  1985) ,  this  study  documents  the  efforts  of 
beginning  teachers  to  implement  alternative  practices  early 
in  their  careers  and  suggests  that  beginning  teachers' 
persistence  in  implementing  alternative  practices  may  be 
shaped  by  their  beliefs  about  their  role,  their  propensity  to 
be  reflective,  and  their  perceptions  of  significant  workplace 
variables .   For  these  beginning  teachers  a  strong  propensity 
to  be  reflective  may  have  broadened  their  view  of  their  role, 
while  less  critical  reflection  may  have  narrowed  the  scope  of 
their  role. 

Teacher  educators  have  suggested  that  persistence  in 
implementing  practices  consistent  with  beliefs  is 
characteristic  of  reflective  and  empowered  novice  teachers 
(Bullough,  1989;  Bullough  &  Baughman,  1992;  Goodman,  1987; 
Ross,  197  9) .   This  study  provides  some  corroborating  evidence 
for  this  conclusion  by  documenting  the  experiences  of  Anne,  a 
beginning  teacher  with  a  strong  propensity  to  be  reflective 
and  a  broad  view  of  her  role.   Anne  struggled  to  implement  a 
whole  language  approach  throughout  her  second  year.   Becky's 
decision  to  modify  her  use  of  alternative  practices,  and  her 
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lack  of  persistence  in  resolving  the  inconsistencies  between 
her  beliefs  about  appropriate  practices  and  those  she 
adopted,  was  influenced  by  her  belief  that  teachers  do  not 
make  curricular  decisions.   This  belief  may  have  limited 
Becky's  engagement  in  the  reflective  teaching  cycle  and  her 
propensity  to  resolve  her  dilemma.   Stephanie  was  less 
inclined  to  be  reflective  and  adopted  a  narrow  view  of  her 
role.   She  modified  her  use  of  alternative  practices  to  be 
consistent  with  her  beliefs  about  her  role.   Stephanie 
indicated  that  she  was  comfortable  with  her  practices  and  did 
not  perceive  any  challenges  within  the  workplace  to  her 
adaptation  of  alternative  practices. 

Many  follow-up  studies  of  graduates  from  particular 
teacher  education  programs  were  based  on  the  assumption  that 
their  graduates  adopted  and  were  committed  to  the  aims  and 
teaching  practices  espoused  by  their  program  (Etheridge, 
1989;  Goodman,  1987;  Zeichner  &  Tabachnick,  1985) .   Follow-up 
studies  were  conducted  to  determine  whether  or  not  beginning 
teachers  implemented  and  maintained  espoused  practices  once 
they  entered  the  teaching  profession.   These  researchers 
concluded  that  beginning  teachers  abandoned  or  modified 
espoused  practices  when  they  encountered  workplace 
constraints.   I  began  my  analysis  of  the  data  with  a  similar 
perspective.   Initially,  I  had  concluded  that  Stephanie 
abandoned  practices  supported  by  the  elementary  PROTEACH 
program  (thematic  units,  process  writing) .   Upon  further 
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analysis,  however,  I  discovered  that  Stephanie  may  have  never 
adopted  the  theories  of  teaching  and  learning  espoused  in 
PROTEACH.   Instead,  she  may  have  entered  and  exited  teacher 
education  with  a  belief  that  the  teacher's  role  is  to  follow 
the  teacher's  guide  and  teach  for  the  test.   The  experiences 
of  Anne,  Becky,  and  Stephanie  suggest  that  vulnerability  to 
workplace  variables  may  be  shaped  by  their  beliefs.   That  is, 
these  beginning  teachers  did  not  simply  abandon  or  modify 
practices  when  they  encountered  constraints;  they  made 
decisions  that  were  consistent  with  their  beliefs  about  the 
role  of  the  teacher.   This  study  suggests  that  beginning 
teachers  who  perceive  struggling  to  understand  student 
learning  as  an  element  of  their  role  may  be  more  likely  to 
maintain  the  use  of  alternative  practices. 

Let  us  examine  why  my  conclusions  differ  from  previous 
studies  of  teacher  socialization.   The  central  tenets  of  many 
of  these  earlier  studies  (Goodman,  1987;  Zeichner  & 
Tabachnick,  1985)  focused  on  issues  of  power  and  equity  in 
the  classroom.   In  particular,  they  examined  beginning 
teachers'  abilities  and  determination  to  implement  practices 
contrary  to  existing  school  norms.   For  example,  Goodman 
looked  for  teachers  whose  goals  were  to  create  a  sense  of 
community,  take  control  of  curricular  decision  making,  and 
implement  strategies  which  encouraged  children  to  think  and 
question  the  sources  of  knowledge.   Although  Goodman  searched 
for  teachers  who  questioned  the  traditional  skill-based 
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approach  to  teaching  and  learning  in  schools,  these  teachers' 
beliefs  about  the  teacher's  role  were  less  clearly  defined. 
Goodman  identified  beginning  teachers  who  expressed  a 
commitment  to  implementing  alternative  practices.   The 
experiences  of  Anne,  Becky,  and  Stephanie  suggest  that 
beginning  teachers'  practices  and  perspectives  may  be  more 
susceptible  to  the  underlying  skill-based  approach  to 
teaching  and  learning  in  schools  when  they  are  unclear  about 
their  commitments  to  an  alternative  learning  theory  and  do 
not  perceive  curricular  decision  making  as  a  part  of  their 
role . 

Many  insights  from  this  study  were  made  possible  by 
conducting  observations  and  interviews  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.   Only  Bullough  and  Baughman  (1992)  and 
Kilgore  and  Ross  (1992)  have  followed  teachers  beyond  their 
first  year  of  teaching.   Kilgore  and  Ross  (1992)  did  not 
observe  their  participants,  and  Bullough  and  Baughman ' s 
(1992)  longitudinal  study  was  of  one  secondary  teacher.   An 
examination  of  the  teaching  practices  and  perspectives  of 
three  teachers  in  three  different  contexts,  over  their  first 
two  years  of  teaching,  provided  an  opportunity  to  examine 
more  closely  the  interactions  between  individuals  and  their 
workplace  as  they  struggled  to  implement  their  beliefs  about 
the  teaching  and  learning  process,  achieve  their  aims  for 
student  learning,  and  construct  their  contexts  for 
professional  socialization. 
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Contribution  of  Findings  to  Research  Community 
Like  several  recent  studies  of  teacher  socialization, 
the  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  interactions 
between  individual  teachers  and  their  workplaces  as  they 
construct  their  teaching  practices  and  perspectives.   The 
study  reveals  a  number  of  variables  worthy  of  continued 
investigation.   In  addition,  it  raises  several  questions 
concerning  the  process  of  socialization  into  teaching. 

In  this  study  three  factors  influenced  these  beginning 
teachers'  construction  of  their  socialization  contexts: 
teaching  perspective,  teacher  education  experiences,  and 
perceptions  of  workplace  variables.   For  the  beginning 
teachers  included  in  this  study,  teaching  perspectives 
were  comprised  of  their  aims  for  student  learning,  beliefs 
about  the  teaching  and  learning  process,  and  beliefs  about 
the  role  of  the  teacher.   These  factors  appear  to  have 
influenced  their  decisions  about  practice  and  their 
professional  growth. 

The  findings  of  this  study  raise  important  questions 
about  teachers'  perspectives.   Although  this  study  adds  to 
our  understanding  of  components  of  teachers'  perspectives, 
further  study  is  needed.   Only  Bullough  and  his  associates 
(Bullough,  1989;  Bullough  &  Baughman,  1992;  Bullough  & 
Knowles,  1991;  Bullough  et  al . ,  1989)  have  closely  examined 
dimensions  of  contrast  in  beginning  teachers'  perspectives. 
In  particular,  this  study  highlights  the  need  to  closely 
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examine  teachers'  beliefs  about  their  role.   Longitudinal 
case  studies  that  begin  with  preservice  teachers  and  follow 
them  into  their  first  few  years  of  teaching  would  help  us 
understand  the  development  of  teachers'  perspectives  over 
time.   In  addition,  such  studies  could  highlight  the  role  of 
teacher  education  in  broadening  preservice  teachers'  beliefs 
about  their  role. 

The  potential  influence  of  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the 
teacher  in  shaping  beginning  teachers'  interpretations  of 
significant  workplace  variables  was  striking.   Additional 
studies  are  needed  to  clarify  the  influence  of  teachers' 
beliefs  about  their  role  and  to  identify  variables  that  shape 
these  beliefs.   In  addition,  researchers  need  to  examine  in 
more  detail  how  teachers'  beliefs  shape  their  interpretations 
of  significant  workplace  variables.   Our  understanding  of 
this  process  would  be  enhanced  if  such  investigations 
included  observations  and  interviews  with  several  teachers  in 
the  same  school . 

More  research  is  needed  to  clarify  the  role  of 
perspectives  in  shaping  beginning  teachers'  responses  to 
workplace  variables  and  the  construction  of  their  contexts 
for  professional  socialization.   By  continuing  investigations 
of  potentially  empowered  (Goodman,  1987)  or  highly  reflective 
teachers  (Bullough,  1989;  Kilgore  et  al.,  1990),  questions 
regarding  teachers'  efforts  to  question  traditional  practices 
and  traditional  roles  can  be  examined.   More  specifically,  we 
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need  to  examine  the  efforts  of  individual  teachers  who  enter 
teaching  with  clearly  defined  beliefs  about  teaching  and 
learning.   In  addition,  elements  that  constrain  the  efforts 
of  reflective  teachers  can  be  examined.   However,  researchers 
must  consider  the  possibility  that  identifying  teachers  with 
similar  perspectives  (e.g.,  Goodman,  1987;  Zeichner  & 
Tabachnick,  1985)  may  inherently  limit  potential  findings. 
My  inclusion  of  teachers  who  represented  a  range  of 
perspectives  helped  to  highlight  the  influence  of  beliefs 
about  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  construction  of 
socialization  contexts. 

The  findings  of  this  study  suggest  that  teacher 
education  programs  may  potentially  influence  the  practices 
and  perspectives  of  their  graduates.   Further  studies  need  to 
be  conducted  to  verify  the  findings  of  this  study  and  to 
discover  other  ways  in  which  teacher  education  influences 
teachers'  perspectives,  decisions  about  practice,  and 
professional  growth.   The  findings  of  this  study  suggest  that 
follow-up  studies  designed  to  verify  the  implementation  of 
suggested  practices  may  be  misguided.   Teacher  education 
follow-up  studies  should  examine  the  influence  of 
programmatic  themes,  self-selected  specializations  or 
research  topics,  and  collected  readings  on  the  practices  and 
perspectives  of  beginning  teachers.   What  kinds  of  readings 
and  related  activities  facilitate  reflection  and  continued 
professional  growth?   What  practices  in  teacher  education 
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encourage  preservice  teachers  to  critically  examine  and 
clarify  their  beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning  and  the 
teacher's  role  in  the  workplace?   These  questions  need  to  be 
investigated. 

Teacher  educators  could  begin  by  evaluating  their 
efforts  to  challenge  and  clarify  preservice  teachers'  beliefs 
about  teaching  and  learning  and  their  notions  about  what  good 
teachers  do.   Exploring  teachers'  metaphors  for  themselves  as 
teachers  (Bullough  &  Knowles,  1991;  Bullough  et  al.,  1989) 
may  be  a  useful  approach  to  identifying  entering 
perspectives.   However,  previous  studies  of  teachers' 
metaphors  have  not  clarified  what  kinds  of  metaphors  result 
in  increased  student  learning.   In  other  words,  simple 
descriptions  of  metaphors  may  not  be  enough;  teacher 
researchers  might  critically  examine  and  evaluate  the 
educational  and  ethical  worth  of  particular  metaphors.   In 
addition,  teacher  educators  could  conduct  self-studies  to 
sample  and  examine  successful  and  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
address  learning  theory  throughout  the  program.   That  is, 
teacher  educators  could  gather  evidence  of  educators'  efforts 
to  address  learning  theory  outside  traditional  psychological 
foundations  courses. 

This  study  revealed  beginning  teachers'  efforts  to 
understand  their  assessments  of  student  learning.   Although 
previous  studies  (Bullough,  1989;  Etheridge,  1989;  Goodman, 
1987;  Zeichner  &  Tabachnick,  1985)  have  identified  students 
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as  a  strong  influence  on  teachers'  practices  and 
perspectives,  they  have  not  clarified  how  beginning  teachers 
interpret  their  assessments  of  student  learning.   This 
finding  emerged  from  the  data  when  I  noted  that  Anne,  Becky, 
and  Stephanie  interpreted  similar  student  behaviors 
differently  and  evaluated  student  learning  in  a  variety  of 
ways.   There  is  a  need,  then,  for  more  studies  which  examine 
both  preservice  and  inservice  teachers'  interpretations  and 
assessments  of  student  learning  and  behavior.   Further 
studies  would  help  to  clarify  the  role  of  teachers' 
perspectives  in  their  assessments  of  student  learning. 
Furthermore,  teacher  educators  can  begin  to  implement 
practices  designed  to  enrich  preservice  teachers'  assessments 
of  student  learning  and  behavior  and  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  their  efforts. 

Finally,  these  beginning  teachers '  interactions  with 
other  teachers  influenced  their  practices,  struggle  to 
clarify  the  inconsistencies  in  their  perspectives,  and 
construction  of  their  socialization  contexts.   The  findings 
from  this  study  suggest  beginning  teachers  may  shape  the 
content  and  format  of  their  discussions  with  colleagues . 
More  research  is  needed  to  verify  this  conclusion.   Further 
study  of  collegial  interactions  would  help  us  to  understand 
how  teachers  influence  each  other's  thinking  about  their 
practices .   Researchers  could  observe  interactions  between 
experienced  and  beginning  teachers  and  among  like-minded, 
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novice  teachers.   It  would  be  interesting  to  focus  on 
conversations  between  experienced  teachers  who  are  inclined 
to  question  a  skill-based  approach  and  novices  who  share  this 
commitment.   How  do  novices  influence  the  practices  and 
perspectives  of  other  teachers?   How  do  other  teachers 
influence  beginning  teachers  committed  to  questioning  a 
skill-based  approach? 

This  study  illustrates  the  usefulness  of  qualitative 
methods  of  research  in  studies  of  teacher  socialization. 
Teacher  socialization  is  an  individualized  process  that 
results  from  the  interaction  between  perspectives  and 
workplace  variables.   Interpretive  case  studies  provide  the 
opportunity  to  examine  in  detail  the  richness  of  this  process 
and  to  illuminate  the  role  of  individuals  in  shaping  their 
contexts  for  professional  socialization.   The  inclusion  of 
three  teachers  who  represented  a  range  in  their  propensity  to 
be  reflective,  establish  collegial  relationships,  and  assess 
student  learning  provided  the  occasion  to  observe  individual 
efforts  to  construct  practices  and  perspectives.   If  teacher 
educators  are  to  increase  their  understanding  of  teacher 
socialization,  they  must  conduct  and  have  access  to  a  variety 
of  interpretive  case  studies  of  beginning  teachers .   Such 
studies  would  have  implications  for  research  as  well  as 
practice. 
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Contribution  of  Findings  to  Practitioners 
The  extensiveness  of  the  interviews  and  the  number  of 
observations  needed  to  conduct  a  qualitative  study  limited 
the  number  of  participants  in  this  study  to  three  beginning 
teachers.   Although  the  study  provides  insight  into  the 
teaching  perspectives  and  practices  of  these  beginning 
teachers,  findings  cannot  be  generalized  to  all  second-year 
teachers.   However,  an  intensive  investigation  of  three 
teachers  may  have  important  implications  for  teacher 
educators  and  school-based  educators. 
Teacher  Educators 

Recent  interpretive  case  studies  (Goodman,  1987; 
Zeichner  &  Tabachnick,  1985)  have  indicated  "a  loss  of 
idealism  is  not  an  inevitable  result  of  induction  into 
teaching  and  .  .  .  the  efforts  of  formal  teacher  preparation 
programs  are  not  necessarily  in  vain"  (Zeichner  &  Tabachnick, 
1985,  p.  19) .   This  study  highlights  the  role  of  the 
individual  teacher  and  teacher  education  in  the  construction 
of  contexts  for  professional  socialization.   The  findings 
suggest  possible  strategies  for  teacher  preparation  programs 
that  might  empower  individual  teachers  to  direct  their 
socialization  into  the  workplace.   Specifically,  the  findings 
of  this  study  suggest  strategies  teacher  educators  might 
employ  in  the  preparation  of  their  preservice  teachers. 

First,  teacher  educators  could  begin  by  making  explicit 
connections  to  learning  theory  throughout  the  teacher 
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education  program.   For  example,  many  teacher  educators 
emphasize  the  importance  of  particular  practices  (e.g.,  whole 
language,  cooperative  learning,  use  of  math  manipulatives, 
problem  solving) ;  yet  connections  to  a  particular  learning 
theory  may  be  less  clear.   Perhaps  if  teacher  educators 
continually  focused  on  the  importance  of  making  explicit 
connections  to  learning  theory,  preservice  teachers  would 
acquire  a  belief  that  it  is  important  for  them  to  question 
and  understand  how  suggested  practices  support  student 
learning. 

Second,  preservice  teachers  may  need  guided  practice  in 
clarifying  and  articulating  their  beliefs  about  the  teaching 
and  learning  process.   Such  experiences  might  help  teacher 
education  students  identify  their  beliefs  and  develop  a 
clearer  and  more  coherent  view  of  the  teaching  and  learning 
process.   In  addition,  such  a  focus  might  explicitly 
communicate  to  preservice  teachers  that  as  classroom  teachers 
they  are  responsible  for  understanding  student  learning, 
assessing  student  learning,  and  making  curricular  and 
instructional  decisions.   Teacher  educators  could  begin  by 
designing  activities  that  encourage  students  to  confront 
their  entering  beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning.   Many 
teacher  educators  (Bondy,  1989;  Bondy  &  Davis,  1991;  Butt  & 
Raymond,  1989;  Connelly  &  Clandinin,  1988)  suggest  using 
journal  entries,  interviews,  and  observations  to  help 
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students  identify  and  articulate  their  images  of  good 
teaching. 

Preservice  teachers  might  benefit  from  experiences  that 
require  them  to  articulate  and  clarify  their  understandings 
of  a  transmission  view  of  teaching  and  learning  versus  a 
constructivist 's  or  transactional  view  (Ross  et  al.,  in 
press;  Weaver,  1990) .   In  particular,  preservice  teachers  may 
need  guided  practice  in  identifying  teaching  practices  that 
are  consistent  with  each  approach.   Such  experiences  could  be 
integrated  into  methods  courses,  seminar  discussions,  and 
conferences  with  supervisors  during  student  teaching 
experiences.   Planning  and  implementing  a  learning  activity 
to  be  videotaped  and  critiqued  in  terms  of  the  two  opposing 
views  of  teaching  and  learning  may  enrich  preservice 
teachers'  understandings  of  learning  theory  and  abilities  to 
assess  student  learning.   Such  conversations  could  take  place 
in  seminar  or  methods  courses  in  cooperative  learning  groups. 
These  experiences  might  empower  beginning  teachers  to 
understand  how  activities  or  approaches  suggested  by  other 
teachers  are  consistent  with  a  particular  learning  theory. 
In  addition,  teacher  educators  might  help  preservice  teachers 
develop  support  for  their  commitments  to  particular  teaching 
practices  by  requiring  students  to  identify  aims  for  student 
learning  and  connections  to  a  particular  learning  theory  when 
they  write  papers  advocating  the  use  of  a  particular 
practice. 
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Third,  preservice  teachers  may  need  guided  practice  in 
identifying  both  the  subtle  and  readily  apparent  influences 
of  the  skill-based  curriculum  that  exists  in  today's  schools. 
For  example,  reading  courses  could  directly  address  the 
tensions  between  learning  theories  found  within  "whole 
language"  basals.   Conversations  in  seminars  could  address  a 
variety  of  workplace  variables,  such  as  teacher  observation 
systems  and  report  cards,  that  are  traditionally  grounded  in 
a  skill-based  approach.   Knowledge  of  such  sources  and 
participation  in  such  conversations  may  empower  beginning 
teachers  to  view  shaping  curricular  influences  in  their 
immediate  teaching  context  as  a  part  of  their  role. 

Fourth,  seminar  leaders  might  enrich  preservice 
teachers'  assessments  of  student  learning  and  behavior  by 
discussing  their  observations  of  students'  reactions  during 
postobservation  conferences.   In  addition,  teacher  educators 
could  require  student  teachers  to  reflect  on  their 
assessments  of  student  learning  in  journal  entries  and  assign 
projects  that  require  student  teachers  to  collect  and 
evaluate  evidence  of  student  learning.   A  direct  focus  on 
student  learning  might  communicate  to  preservice  teachers 
that  they  are  responsible  for  understanding  and  assessing 
student  learning. 

Fifth,  perhaps  teacher  educators  can  help  preservice 
teachers  broaden  their  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  teacher 
in  the  workplace.   For  example,  seminar  leaders  can  ask 
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probing  questions  that  encourage  students  to  consider  their 
role  as  colleagues,  lifelong  learners,  and/or  parent 
educators.   In  support  of  their  new  role  as  professionals, 
teacher  educators  can  identify  professional  organizations 
that  would  support  their  continued  professional  growth. 
Teacher  educators  might  encourage  all  preservice  teachers  to 
subscribe  to  at  least  one  professional  journal.   For  example, 
methods  instructors  could  recommend  professional 
organizations  and  journals  associated  with  their  subject 
area. 

Sixth,  teacher  educators  could  present  case  studies  of 
beginning  teachers  who  constructed  different  contexts  for 
professional  socialization.   Case  studies  of  beginning 
teachers  who  faced  similar  constraints  and  defined  and 
directed  them  differently  may  help  preservice  teachers 
identify  strategies  and  resources  for  controlling  and 
directing  their  socialization  into  teaching.   During  the 
discussion  of  case  studies,  teacher  educators  might  address 
the  connections  between  beginning  teachers1  beliefs  about 
their  role  and  their  participation  in  shaping  their 
socialization  into  teaching. 

Seventh,  methods  instructors  can  provide  opportunities 
for  preservice  teachers  to  select  topics  for  research  papers, 
group  projects,  and  extended  reading.   Such  opportunities  may 
not  only  be  intrinsically  motivating  but  might  also  help 
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students  learn  how  to  take  responsibility  for  and  direct 
their  own  professional  learning. 

This  study  suggests  that  beginning  teachers'  beliefs 
about  their  role  may  influence  decisions  about  practice, 
shape  the  influence  of  significant  workplace  variables,  and 
contribute  to  the  construction  of  socialization  contexts. 
Perhaps  beginning  teachers  like  Anne  who  engage  in  reflective 
practice  understand  the  complexities  of  teaching,  adopt  a 
broader  view  of  their  role,  and  continue  their  professional 
growth.   This  study  suggests  that  beliefs  about  the  role  of 
the  teacher  may  be  a  significant  factor  in  the  construction 
of  contexts  for  professional  socialization.   Teacher 
educators  could  examine  the  influence  of  their  efforts  to 
help  preservice  teachers  develop  a  broader  view  of  their  role 
by  conducting  follow-up  studies  of  their  graduates  during  the 
first  few  years  of  teaching. 
School-Based  Educators 

This  study  suggests  that  individual  teachers  may  play  an 
active  role  in  shaping  their  socialization  into  teaching. 
Although  my  findings  imply  that  the  influence  of 
administrators  may  be  shaped  by  beginning  teachers'  beliefs 
about  their  role,  important  implications  for  school-based 
educators  are  revealed. 

First,  Stephanie's  comment  that  she  would  not  have 
considered  the  goals  and  purposes  of  her  lessons  if  she  had 
not  been  included  in  this  study  was  striking.   It  is  also 
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important  to  note  that  all  three  teachers  participated  in  an 
induction  program.   However,  the  purpose  of  the  induction 
program  was  to  assess  and  evaluate  their  teaching.   In  other 
words,  school-based  educators  may  need  to  reexamine  the 
purposes  of  their  induction  programs  and  consider  using  an 
inquiry-oriented  focus.   Such  a  focus  may  support  continued 
professional  growth.   All  teachers  need  to  continue 
conversations  about  their  aims  and  beliefs  throughout  their 
teaching  careers.   Bullough  and  Baughman  (1992)  also  suggest 
that  conversations  about  "self-as-teacher"  should  be  ongoing. 
An  inquiry-oriented  focus  may  encourage  teachers  to  engage  in 
conversations  that  encourage  them  to  think  about  their 
beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning,  and  their  role  in  the 
classroom  and  the  workplace.   If  administrators  are  not 
asking  these  questions,  teachers  can  create  such 
conversations  with  others  or  themselves  by  considering 
questions  such  as:   "What  is  the  purpose  of  this  lesson? 
What  are  my  goals  for  student  learning?  How  do  I  make 
decisions  about  using  the  textbooks?   Do  I  simply  pick  up  the 
teacher's  guide  and  turn  to  the  next  page?  Why  do  I  do 
that?" 

Second,  beginning  teachers  may  need  support  as  they 
implement  alternative  practices.   While  some  beginning 
teachers  believe  that  others  will  tell  them  what  and  how  to 
teach,  others  believe  that  they  should  make  decisions  about 
curriculum  and  instruction.   Support  for  experimentation  with 
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alternatives  could  be  communicated  by  asking  questions  such 
as  "Have  you  thought  about  teaching  this  another  way?   How 
could  you  teach  this  lesson  without  the  textbook?  Would  you 
want  to  teach  this  lesson  without  the  textbook?   Why  or  why 
not?"   In  addition,  a  variety  of  resources  and  opportunities 
to  observe  a  variety  of  instructional  approaches  may 
encourage  beginning  teachers  to  take  responsibility  for 
searching  for  an  approach  that  is  consistent  with  their 
beliefs  about  the  teaching  and  learning  process. 
Administrators  might  support  teacher  decision  making  by 
communicating  that  teachers  are  not  expected  to  use  every 
available  material  but  are  to  make  decisions  about  what  to 
use  and  why. 

Third,  resources  for  continued  professional  growth  could 
be  made  available.   Opportunities  for  inservice  training, 
continuing  education  classes,  and  local  support  groups  could 
be  advertised.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Anne  became 
involved  in  a  grassroots  network  of  teachers  who  have 
initiated  taking  more  responsibility  for  decisions  about 
curriculum  and  instruction  and  examining  and  understanding 
student  learning.   Teachers  who  are  less  likely  to  seek  out 
such  resources  might  be  encouraged  to  do  so  by  including  an 
opportunity  for  reflection  on  professional  learning  during 
midyear  and  final  evaluations.   Teachers  could  be  encouraged 
to  set  professional  goals  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
year. 
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Fourth,  all  teachers  need  time  to  meet  and  discuss 
common  curricular  interests.   For  example,  teachers  with 
common  interests  could  be  encouraged  to  organize  a  small 
study  group  in  their  school  (e.g.,  a  whole  language  study 
group) .   Beginning  teachers,  like  Anne,  often  find  other 
beginning  teachers  to  be  the  most  supportive.   An  informal 
meeting  of  beginning  teachers,  with  no  administrators,  could 
be  organized  on  a  periodic  basis. 

Finally,  those  who  observe  beginning  teachers  may  be 
able  to  encourage  teachers  to  take  responsibility  for 
assessing  student  learning.   Although  Anne  intuitively 
recognized  the  messages  she  was  receiving  from  students,  all 
three  teachers  may  have  benefitted  from  the  insights  of  an 
experienced  teacher. 

Summary 

As  teacher  educators  struggle  to  define  their  role  in 
American  education,  case  studies  such  as  this  one  suggest 
potential  avenues  for  influencing  teachers'  beliefs  about 
teaching  and  learning  and  their  views  of  themselves  as 
professionals.   This  study  suggests  that  we  cannot  expect 
teachers  to  "become  empowered"  or  take  on  leadership  roles 
simply  because  the  institution  is  restructured.   Teachers 
must  first  see  themselves  as  experts  and  decision  makers. 
Teachers  need  to  understand  how  they  can  control  and  direct 
their  professional  growth.   Most  importantly,  teachers  need 
to  see  themselves  as  students  of  teaching  and  learning.   If 
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graduates  of  teacher  education  programs  enter  the  profession 
prepared  to  study  student  learning  and  continue  their 
professional  learning,  then  teacher  educators  have 
accomplished  an  important  aim.   The  three  case  studies  and 
the  discussions  of  contrasts  in  the  cases  may  help 
researchers,  teacher  educators,  and  school-based 
practitioners  understand  more  fully  the  efforts  of  individual 
teachers  to  construct  their  contexts  for  professional 
socialization. 


APPENDIX  A 
INTERVIEW  GUIDES  FOR  PHASE  I 


MARCH 


1.  What  are  you  most  proud  of  having  accomplished  during 
your  first  year  of  teaching?   (consider:   instruction, 
curriculum,  peer  relations  in  the  classroom) 

2.  What  were  you  trying  to  achieve? 

3.  How  did  you  achieve  this? 

4.  Why  was  this  significant  to  you? 

5.  What  was  influential  in  helping  you  with  your 
accomplishment?   (consider:   other  teachers,  aspects  of 
self  as  teacher,  teacher  education,  internship,  parents, 
pupils,  personal  history,  previous  experiences) 

6.  How  did  others  in  your  school  view  your  accomplishment? 
The  principal?   Other  teachers? 

7 .  Give  an  example  of  something  you  taught  in  the  last  week 
that  you  think  went  really  well.   How  do  you  know  it 
went  well? 

8.  Give  an  example  of  something  you  taught  in  the  last  week 
that  didn't  go  as  you  had  hoped.   What  were  you  hoping 
it  would  be  like? 

APRIL 

1.  Think  back  specifically  to  aspects  of  your  teaching  that 
you  felt  the  need  to  "work  on"  this  year  (examples  might 
include  an  instructional  or  management  problem,  a  social 
interaction  problem,  a  new  curricular  area  that  you 
developed,  a  new  instructional  strategy  or  strategies 
that  you  developed) .   Please  list  as  many  as  you  can. 

2.  Choose  one  of  the  aspects  listed  above  and  describe  the 
initial  problem  in  as  much  detail  as  possible. 
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3.  Discuss  why  you  felt  you  wanted  or  needed  to  work  on 
this  problem  or  situation.   Why  did  it  concern  you? 

4.  What  possible  causes  and  effects  did  you  identify? 

5.  What  possible  solutions  did  you  consider?   How  did  you 
find  these  solutions?  What  role  did  other  teachers  or 
your  principal  play  in  the  solutions  you  considered? 
Where  did  you  go  for  help? 

6.  What  solutions  did  you  try?   Why? 

7.  Evaluate  the  solution (s)  that  you  attempted.   Did  it 
have  the  intended  impact?   How  do  you  know?  Were  there 
unintended  outcomes?  Were  you  satisfied  with  the 
results?  Why? 

8.  How  do  you  think  others  in  your  school  perceived  your 
problem?   The  principal?   Other  teachers? 

9.  What  did  you  conclude  from  this  process? 
MAY 

1.  During  your  first  year  who  gave  you  the  most  support? 
Give  examples  of  that  support. 

2.  Describe  your  relationship  with  your  principal;  identify 
specific  examples.   Describe  your  relationship 

with — other  teachers  in  your  school;  parents;  curriculum 
resource  teacher. 

3.  What  in  the  Beginning  Teacher  Program  was  most  helpful 
to  you?   Why?   What  was  the  least  helpful?  Why? 

4.  What  kinds  of  things  do  teachers  in  your  school  talk 
about?   Formally?   Informally?   Give  a  recent  example  of 
each. 

5.  Is  there  anything  you  would  change  about  your  school? 
Why? 

6.  How  is  your  teaching  different  from  what  you  thought  or 
hoped  it  would  be  this  year? 

7.  Is  there  anything  you  are  not  doing  now  that  you  think 
you  should  be?  What?  Why  aren't  you?  Why  should  you 
be? 

8.  As  you  think  back  over  the  year,  describe  four  children 
who  stand  out  as  memorable  and  tell  why. 
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9.   Give  an  example  of  something  you  taught  in  the  last  week 
that  you  think  went  really  well.   How  do  you  know  it 
went  well? 

10.  Give  an  example  of  something  you  taught  in  the  last  week 
that  didn't  go  as  you  had  hoped.   What  were  you  hoping 
it  would  be  like? 

11.  Frequently  as  teachers  end  their  first  year  they  think, 
"I've  really  learned  a  lot  this  year.   Next  year  I'll. 

.  .  .  "   How  would  you  complete  this  sentence? 


APPENDIX  B 
INTERVIEW  GUIDES  FOR  PHASE  II 

SEPTEMBER 

1.  Tell  me  about  your  teaching  assignment  this  year. 

2.  Did  you  do  anything  over  the  summer  to  prepare  for  this 
school  year?   If  so,  give  some  specific  examples. 

3.  How  was  starting  this  school  year  different  from 
starting  your  first  year  of  teaching? 

4.  How  is  your  teaching  this  year  different  from  last  year? 
Give  some  specific  examples  of  curricular  changes  and 
classroom  organization  and  management  changes. 

5.  Why  did  you  make  these  changes? 

6.  What  was  influential  in  helping  you  make  these  changes 

(consider:   other  teachers,  something  you  read,  teacher 
education,  pupils,  previous  experiences)? 

If  you  have  not  made  any  changes.  .  .  . 

7 .  How  do  others  in  your  school  view  the  changes  you  have 
made?  The  principal?   Other  teachers? 

8.  Give  an  example  of  something  you  taught  in  the  last  week 
that  you  think  went  really  well.   How  do  you  know  it 
went  well? 

9.  Give  an  example  of  something  you  taught  in  the  last  week 
that  didn't  go  as  you  had  hoped.   What  were  you  hoping 
it  would  be  like? 

OCTOBER 

1.  Tell  me  about  what  you've  been  doing. 

2.  Tell  me  about  2  different  conversations  you  have  had 
with  other  teachers  in  your  school  this  week. 

3.  Just  this  week  I  was  thinking  about  last  year. 
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4.  Just  this  week  I  was  thinking  about  PROTEACH. 

5.  I  have  been  wishing  other  teachers  in  my  school  would. 


6.   This  year  it  is  much  clearer  to  me  that  my  principal 

because  last  year  I  thought  or  didn't  understand 


7 .  Just  this  week  I  did  while  teaching  because  last 

year  I  did  

8.  My  new  source  for  ideas  is.... Tell  me  about  it.   Tell  me 
about  the  ideas.   Why  did  you  choose  those  ideas?   How 
did  you  find  that  source? 

9.  Now  I  really  understand but  I  wish  I  could  get 

clearer  about 

10.   Tell  me  about  what  you  have  been  working  on  in  classroom 
management.   Why  have  you  been  working  on  it?  What  are 
you  trying  to  accomplish?   How  did  you  come  up  with  this 
strategy?   Is  it  effective?   How  do  you  know? 

NOVEMBER 

1.  Think  back  specifically  to  aspects  of  your  teaching  that 
you  felt  the  need  to  "work  on"  this  year  (examples  might 
include  an  instructional  or  management  problem,  a  social 
interaction  problem,  a  new  curricular  area  that  you 
developed,  a  new  instructional  strategy  or  strategies 
that  you  developed) .   Please  list  as  many  as  you  can. 

2.  Choose  one  of  the  aspects  listed  above  and  describe  the 
initial  problem  in  as  much  detail  as  possible. 

3.  Discuss  why  you  felt  you  wanted  or  needed  to  work  on 
this  problem  or  situation.   Why  did  it  concern  you? 

4.  What  possible  causes  and  effects  did  you  identify? 

5.  What  possible  solutions  did  you  consider?   How  did  you 
find  these  solutions?   What  role  did  other  teachers  or 
your  principal  play  in  the  solutions  you  considered? 
Where  did  you  go  for  help? 

6.  What  solutions  did  you  try?   Why? 
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7.  Evaluate  the  solution (s)  that  you  attempted.   Did  it 
have  the  intended  impact?  How  do  you  know?  Were  there 
unintended  outcomes?   Were  you  satisfied  with  the 
results?  Why? 

8.  How  do  you  think  others  in  your  school  perceived  your 
problem?   The  principal?   Other  teachers? 

9.  What  did  you  conclude  from  this  process? 

10.   Tell  me  about  two  different  conversations  you  had  with 
other  teachers  this  week. 

DECEMBER 

1.  What  are  three  of  your  aims  for  student  learning?   Why 
are  they  important  to  you? 

2.  What  are  three  of  your  beliefs  about  teaching? 

3.  What  are  two  beliefs  or  ideas  about  teaching  and 
learning  you  have  really  changed  your  mind  about  during 
your  first  two  years  of  teaching?  Why? 

4.  What  are  two  beliefs  or  ideas  that  have  been 
strengthened  considerably  during  your  first  two  years  of 
teaching?  Why? 

5.  Teachers  are  learners.   What  does  this  statement  mean  to 
you?  Agree  or  disagree.   What  evidence  do  you  have  to 
support  what  you  are  saying? 

6.  Teachers  are  decision  makers.   What  does  this  statement 
mean  to  you?  Agree  or  disagree.   What  evidence  do  you 
have  to  support  what  you  are  saying? 

7.  My  mission  as  a  teacher  is  to.  .  .  . 

8.  What  is  one  thing  you  really  like  about  the  teaching 
profession? 

9.  What  is  one  thing  you  really  don't  like  about  the 
teaching  profession? 

10.   What  are  two  things  you  keep  wishing  I  would  ask?  What 
is  your  response  to  those  questions? 

JANUARY 

1.   What  is  something  in  your  teaching  that  you  have  been 
thinking  about  and  working  on?   (Describe  in  detail.) 
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2.  Why  did  you  feel  the  need  to  work  on  it?  What  causes 
did  you  identify?   Effects? 

3.  What  are  you  trying  to  achieve? 

4.  What  possible  solutions  did  you  consider?  How  did  you 
find  these  solutions?   (From  your  first  year  of 
teaching?   other  teachers?   reading?  PROTEACH? 
principal?)   Did  you  implement  each  of  these  solutions? 
Why  or  why  not?   Did  it  have  the  intended  impact?   How 
do  you  know?  Any  unintended  outcomes?   Were  you 
satisfied  with  the  results?  Why? 

5.  How  have  others  perceived  your  efforts? 

6.  What  would  you  conclude  (or)  what  are  you  thinking  now? 

7 .  Tell  me  about  a  recent  interaction  you  had  with  your 
principal . 

8.  Tell  me  about  a  recent  discussion  you  had  with  another 
teacher. 

9.  What  are  one  or  two  things  that  are  significantly 
different  about  your  teaching  this  year? 

10.   How  has  being  in  this  study  influenced  your  teaching? 
(Identify  one  or  two  specific  examples.) 

OTHER  TEACHER  INTERVIEW  I 

1 .  How  many  years  have  you  been  teaching?   How  long  have 
you  been  teaching  at  this  school? 

2 .  List  the  three  best  things  about  teaching  in  this 
school. 

3.  What  is  one  thing  that  makes  teaching  in  this  school 
difficult  or  frustrating  sometimes? 

4 .  Agree  or  disagree  with  the  following  statement : 
Teachers  in  this  school  work  together.   Please  explain 
your  answer  and  give  examples. 

5.  What  kinds  of  things  do  teachers  in  this  school  talk 
about?   Formally?   Informally?   (Give  a  recent  example 
of  each . ) 

6.  What  kinds  of  things  do  you  talk  with  (Anne,  Becky, 
Stephanie)  about?  What  kinds  of  questions  does  she  ask? 
What  have  you  shared  with  her?  What  has  she  shared  with 
you?  What  do  you  like  about  teaching  with  her? 
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7.  Does  (Anne,  Becky,  Stephanie)  ever  talk  about  or  share 
something  she  learned  in  her  teacher  education  program? 
Please  give  an  example. 

8.  Identify  two  ways  your  principal  influences  daily 
classroom  teaching. 

9.  Give  an  example  of  support  from  your  principal. 

10.   Talk  about  and  describe  two  school-wide  programs  or 
policies.   (e.g.,  classroom  management  program; 
curriculum  program;  special  emphasis  program) 

OTHER  TEACHER  INTERVIEW  II 

1.  Do  teachers  in  your  school  work  independently  or  closely 
together?   What  kinds  of  interactions  do  teachers  have? 
How  often  do  teachers  interact?   How  would  you  describe 
the  nature  and  extent  of  cooperation  among  the  teachers 
in  your  school? 

2 .  To  what  extent  does  the  principal  or  some  administrator 
control  the  curriculum?   Can  you  give  me  some  examples? 

3 .  What  kinds  of  interactions  do  you  have  with  the 
principal?   (frequency  of  class  visits;  frequency  of 
office  visits;  who  initiates  the  interactions;  social 
meetings;  content  of  the  interactions) 

4.  How  do  administrators  help  you  do  your  job?   How  do  they 
make  things  harder? 

5.  Do  some  school  policies  or  regulations  make  it  difficult 
for  you  to  teach?   Tell  me  about  them.   How  can 
teachers  influence  a  change  in  policy? 

6.  Where  do  you  get  new  ideas  and  insights  for  your 
teaching? 

7 .  Which  of  the  following  is  the  most  helpful  to  you  as  a 
classroom  teacher?   (principal;  central  office 
supervisor;  assistant  principal;  other  teachers;  others) 
Why  and  in  what  ways? 


APPENDIX  C 
SCHEDULE  OF  DATA  COLLECTION 

PHASE  I:  SPRING  1990  (data  collected  from  7  first-year 
PROTEACH  graduates) 

February  1990:  Beginning  Teachers'  Conference 

March  1990:  Telephone  Interview  1 

April  1990:  Telephone  Interview  2 

May  1990:  Telephone  Interview  3 

PHASE  II:  FALL  1990-SPRTNG  1991  (data  collected  from  Anne  and 
Becky,  second-year  PROTEACH  graduates) 

September  1990:  Telephone  Interview  1 

Classroom  Observation  1  (full  day) 
Post-Observation  Interview  1 
Classroom  Observation  2  (2-3  hours) 
Post-Observation  Interview  2 

October  19  90:   Telephone  Interview  2 

November  1990:  Telephone  Interview  3 

Other  Teacher  Interview  1 
Classroom  Observation  3  (full  day) 
Classroom  Observation  4  (2-3  hours) 
Post-Observation  Interview  3 

December  1990:  Telephone  Interview  4 
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January  1991:   Classroom  Observation  5  (2-3  hours) 

Post-Observation  Interview  &  Telephone 

Interview  5 


March  1991 


May  1991 


Classroom  Observation  6  (2-3  hours) 
Post-Observation  Interview 
Other  Teacher  Interview  2 


PHASE  II:  FALL  1990-SPRING  1991  (data  collected  from 
Stephanie,  second-year  PROTEACH  graduates) 

September  1990 :  Telephone  Interview  1 

October  1990:   Classroom  Observation  1  (full  day) 
Post-Observation  Interview  1 
Classroom  Observation  2  (2-3  hours) 
Post-Observation  Interview  2 
Telephone  Interview  2 

November  1990:  Telephone  Interview  3 

Other  Teacher  Interview  1 

December  1990:  Classroom  Observation  3  (full  day) 
Classroom  Observation  4  (2-3  hours) 
Post-Observation  Interview  3 
Telephone  Interview  4 

January  1991:   Classroom  Observation  5  (2-3  hours) 

Post-Observation  Interview  &  Telephone 

Interview  5 


March  1991 


May  1991 


Classroom  Observation  6  (2-3  hours) 
Post-Observation  Interview 
Other  Teacher  Interview  2 
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